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OF 

TWENTY-SIX YEAES, 

THIS LITTLE BOOK 13 AGAIN 

AFFECTIONATELY 



PREFACE. 



fTIHIS little book having been long out of print, 
and often called for, I have had pleasure in 
revising its text for the present edition. Tte 
emendations are little more than verbal; fearing, 
if I brought the correcting pen of mature years 
to bear too closely on its pages, I might rob them 
of that golden glow which characterizes the pro- 
ductions of youth as much as it does the ideal life 
amidst which children live. All their varied epi- 
sodes are substantially true; and should time bp 
given me, I may narrate, so far as possible, the 
outcome of good and evil to its close. 

The stern realities of human life teach nothing 
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more sorely^ than that the present begets the 
fiiture^ and that Duty^ under its highest aspects^ 
can alone shape that future to worthy and profit- 
able ends. 
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CHAPTEE I. 



FIBST BEMEMBBA5CES. 



I SIT down with my heart full of love for you, sweet 
children, to write the little story of a young child's 
life ; and as I shall tell more pleasant things than sad 
things, — as it will be full of freshness about fields, and 
woods, and mountain streams, and lonely hills, and 
country churches, and their mossied, flower-clad graves, 
and of long summer days, when God has spread a gar- 
land over earth, — I hope, before I end it, you will love 
sweet Alice Tyne, the doctor's little daughter. 

The first thing Alice can remember is a cherry-tree. 
Not a common cherry-tree which stood alone, or grew 
side by side with others in a garden, but a very large 
old spreading tree, nailed up against an ancient wall, 
which divided her papa's gardem from the large pleasure- 
grounds of a fine old hall in the neighbourhood. This 
place was called the White Hall. It had a curious old 
turret built up on the comer of each of its fpur gables, 
and another larger one used as* a belfry over the old 
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gateway ; and all these being thickly covered with ivy, 
and surrounded by spreading walnut-trees of large size, 
were much resorted to by owls. Often when Alice lay 
awake on winter nights she would hear their strange 
tu-whoop, tu-whit, tu-whoo, and wonder very much. 
This cherry-tree bore wonderful cherries; so large, so 
juicy, so very red, and in such clusters, that Alice, 
on the day she first remembers it, had her little diaper 
pinafore full in a trice, as lifting up each comer with 
her tiny hands, she held it beneath the very high ladder 
on which her papa was mounted. The last handful 
her papa had thrown into her pinafore had quite filled 
it; yet looking up with her keen and searching eyes, 
she saw a lovely bunch hanging by the coping-stones, 
— that is, the top stones — of this very old wall : and 
this was so red, so ripe, so nice within the leaves, and 
scarcely half a yard below a great cluster of wild gil- 
liflowers, which grew there. She pointed her little 
finger, and said, "Papa, that pretty bunch;" and her 
papa, who loved her dearly, nodded his head, as much 
as to say, "You shall have it, my little Alice," and 
went higher up the ladder to reach it. Alice, with 
straining eyes, looked on, and her little hand was 
already stretched out to catch the bunch, when her 
papa overbalancing himself, missed his hold of the wall, 
and fell over the coping-stones into the garden beyond. 
Alice has often told me she never shall forget that 
moment. Never had she known a sorrow before, never 
a single fear ; but now she folt sick, and hot, and cold 
by turns, and so stiff for a minute or two in all her 
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limbs, that she could not move a step forward, or raise 
her hand, for her pinafore had dropped, and all the rich 
cherries were now scattered over the curled parsley and 
the bed of thyme. At length she struggled forward by 
degrees, and by the time she had reached the end of the 
long garden walk she could run. Instead, however, of 
going into the house to call her mamma or her nurse, 
she crossed the flagged courtyard at once into the 
street. Some maiden ladies named Signpole, who lived 
in the large old house next to Alice's papa, saw the 
little girl run by, and could not think what was the 
matter ; but by the time they had sent out Betty, their 
parlour-maid, to the little front garden-gate to see, Alice 
had run past their long garden- wall, by the blacksmith's 
house at the comer, and turned up the lane which led 
to the belfry-gate of the old hall. This gate was made 
of thick oak, like a church door ; and, grey and jagged 
from great age, was studded all over with large iron 
nail-heads, as big as a ripe walnut. It filled a wide 
arch, but in the middle of it was a little door, vsrith a 
hanging handle shaped like the hollow part of a pocket 
corkscrew. As this hung very low, and the little girl 
had seen it turned before, she raised herself on her 
tiptoes, moved it, the little door went back, and in a 
minute she was up the narrow, cool, stone-flagged path- 
way, and on the shaven, shadowed grass-plot which ran 
round the hall. She was soon on the side next the 
cherry-tree and wall, and saw close to the ivied sun-dial, 
a group of ladies and the gardener. Instinctively she 
knew that they were gathered round her papa. She 

b2 
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hurried to them, moved aside the hanging fulness of one 
of their light summer dresses, and saw her papa seated 
in an old-fashioned ebony arm-chair, richly covered with 
brocaded silk, with his eyes closed, and looking ghastly 
pale, but still not dead or wounded. She thought, how- 
ever, he was very bad ; and now, unable to restrain her 
passionate tears, she clung about him, hid her face on 
his shoulder, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 
The young ladies, with their beautiful voices and gentle 
words, tried to soothe her : one, a young girl with bright 
golden hair, ran to the house, and brought from thence 
a little china plate heaped up with jelly ; the foreign 
governess talked very quickly in French, but nothing 
charmed away Alice's passionate grief, till the young 
ladies' mamma, with gentle and touching grace, knelt 
down beside the shadowed dial, and took Alice, and 
folded her to her heart, as if she were her own. Her 
beautiful white hands, her mourning dress, her meek 
and softened looks, like those we often see in rare and 
cherished pictures, made a whole which might have 
soothed a passion or a grief, deeper than that of Alice's, 
who often tells she never shall forget that lady. 

" My dear," said the lady, bending down her face, so 
that it was half hidden beneath the child's long hair, 
" your papa is not hurt. It was far to fall ; but where 
he fell, our gardener had raked the grass new mown 
this morning off the lawn, and as your papa fell quite 
across this rick, he is not hurt, but only faint and giddy. 
See, he is already better, and will soon be able to take 
you in his arms, and tell you so himself. So don't 
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weep ; it will make him ill again to see your tears, in- 
deed it will, my dear!" In this way did the gentle 
lady soothe Alice, till the good old housekeeper, the fat 
butler, and the gardener's care had been so successful, 
as to enable her papa to kiss his little girl, and walk 
towards the house with the help of the butler. As the 
kind lady would not allow the doctor to go home till the 
giddiness and faintness were quite removed, he went 
and lay down very quiet and still for a full hour, upon 
a sofa, in a beautiful old panelled room, hung about 
with ancient portraits, and lighted by a very fine old 
window of stained glass, Alice, in the meanwhile, accom- 
panying the young ladies to their schoolroom. She had 
never seen such a room before ; for she had never yet 
been at school herself, and had never seen any other 
than a little dame school, kept by her nurse's aunt. 
This room had many shelves of books in it ; two pianos, 
a harp, two or three painting-easels, and frames for 
crayon drawing. Beside these, it was beautifully set 
out with vases of flowers and busts of learned men, and 
little cases filled with rare polished shells, all ticketed 
and arranged, just in the same order as they are arranged 
by people called conchologists, who make a study of 
their beautiful shapes and history. In little dark frames 
T)f oak and ebony, were the leaves, buds, and flowers of 
dissected plants ; that is to say, their pulpy soft parts 
being cut away with a little knife, what remained — the 
skeleton fibres, running in beautiful threads like the 
richest lace-work — were pasted upon thick cardboard, 
and then framed. One young lady, having asked Alice 
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if she liked music, sat dowp to the piano, and played 
and sang some simple airs ; but Alice was much more» 
intent upon the geographical lesson, which the English 
governess was giving to the elder ladies ; a large globe 
higher than herself standing before her, as she described 
all about the land and sea. These young ladies were' 
quite amused and delighted with Alice's earnestness, 
and when the young lady who had been playing, said 
she thought Alice had little ear for music, the others 
kindly replied, kissing the little child as they spoke, 
" Yes, but she may one day have a love for books, which 
is better still;" and as they said this, how little did 
they think that their prophecy would prove so true ! 

The white-headed butler soon came to say that the 
Doctor was so much better, as to be quite ready to walk 
home with Alice. Before, however, they allowed the 
little girl to go, these kind young ladies and their gover- 
nesses kissed her, gave her a pretty little basket she 
admired, and promised to buy her a doll the very next 
time they went shopping. But nothing so much de- 
lighted Alice as to see her papa better, and to be able to 
kiss him and take his hand ; and if she stopped once, 
she did twenty timeis on her way home, to look up into 
bis face, and bidding him stoop, to put her arms around 
bim. 

Alice loved her papa very dearly. Very few little 
children love their parents as Alice did this one. On 
his part, her papa's affection was equally great. Perhaps 
he loved this only little girl of his above all his other 
children; for, having buried a little daughter many 
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years before the birth of Alice, his long and cherished 
love, which lay within its far off grave, was giyen to 
Alice at her birth. She was his flower, and one which 
he wore always at his heart. Besides, she was a deli- 
cate child. She needed all her father's care, and had 
done so from the hour she was bom. 1^'or she was only 
two days old, when the nurse carrying her from one 
room to another, uncovered, she took a severe cold 
which settled in a few hours on her lungs. Her papa 
tried all his skill in vain ; she lay dying in her little cot, 
when suddenly he thought he would send for a very old, 
but very skilful physician, who lived in this same large 
town in which Alice was bom. This physician came in 
his carriage. He was very old, wore powder on his 
head, ruffles on his shirt, and had great silver buckles 
in his shoes. He came softly upstairs, looked gravely 
and kindly, and took, what was thought, the dying baby 
in his arms. It had a bad cough, which, whilst it la]^ 
thus, became so violent, as to quite convulse its small 
face, and turn it so black as to make it scarce distinguish- 
able from the colour of the physician's coat. Its papa 
covered his face with his hands, for he thought all wat 
over. But the good physician laid-it down gently again 
upon the cot, and said hopefully, '' It is a brave little 
baby. Doctor, though so small, and will live to struggle 
through many a harder trial than this, and that success- 
fully, I prophesy. Perhaps, too, live to do some service 
to the world.'* 

I scarcely know why, but Alice's papa was comforted, 
and took these words somewhat in the spirit of a pro- 
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pbecy. And though that old physician has been long, 
long dead, Alice, having often heard these words of his 
repeated, tries to act so that they may come true, and 
through earnest efforts to make it wiser and better, be 
in the end justly reverenced and loved, by the world 
she desires to serve. Thus let us learn, from this little 
incident, my dear ones, how right it is of us always to 
think for the best, and to speak hopeful words. Alice 
had another blister on that hour; the good physician 
sat all night beside her little cot, and by day-break there 
was hope, — ^the babe was better ! 

From this little spring, small as it was, flowed the 
great and ever-filling fountain of love between Alice 
and her papa ! 

That night of the cherry-tree accident, Alice got up 
more than once from her little bed to listen at her papa's 
door, for her heart was not quite set at rest about his 
recovery from the fall. But when she heard him turn 
over the leaves of his book — for he was a great reader 
and always read in bed — she knew he must be really 
better, to be thus engaged, and so with her heart 
full of more than baby's love, she crept back to her 
little bed, and, soon asleep, had beautiful dreams of 
being with her papa in the green fields plucking flowers 
to make him posies to fill his loving hands ! 

Though Alice was not without faults — and I shall 
speak of them when I think they need comment — she 
had great resolution and thought from her babyhood. 
1 will now tell you the little incident that first 
strengthened this resolution and determination of cha- 
racter. 
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Her papa's house was a large one, and separated from 
the fine wide road I have spoken of, by a narrow little 
strip of grass-plot, on which grew several such large 
box and holly-trees, as to completely shade the lower 
windows of the house. This little garden was separated 
from the road-path by iron palisades. The front door 
opened into a wide large hall, from which led several 
doors into the parlours and surgery. The breakfast 
parlour was nearest this hall-door, and its two windows 
looked out upon the box and holly-trees. One morning, 
her mamma being ill, Alice was invited down from the 
nursery to breakfast with her papa. It was winter 
time ; a bright fire burnt in the grate, and the breakfast- 
table was drawn near it ; Alice sitting on one side in 
her mamma's chair, and her papa on the other. He had 
already dressed her a nice new-laid ^%%^ cut her bread 
and butter into long taper fingers, so that she could dip 
them easily into the egg, and made her tea very nice 
and sweet, when he was called away by the servant, to 
speak to a poor sick man in the surgery. Alice had 
drunk up her nice tea, dipped her last piece of finger- 
bread into the savoury egg, and thought that surely no 
other little girl had so good a papa, when she heard 
some one turn the handle of the parlour-door very 
gently. This was so unlike her papa's quick way of 
coming in, or that of Mary Hope the housemaid, that 
she could not help looking up with some curiosity, to 
see who it could be, but no one had come in. At length 
the handle moved again, and the door was pushed 
cautiously open a very little way, then by degrees wider 
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aud wider, till it stood open sufficiently to admit the 
sharp-looking face of a man. After glancing stealthily 
round the room, and seeing no one there other than 
the child, he grew bolder, came in, and up to the table. 
He had a pack on his back, a shallow basket on his arm, 
in which were hare-skins and crockery, and a low-crowned 
glazed hat on his head. He looked round the table, 
then keenly at the child^ and then listened acutely. 
There was no one coming ; the surgery door was shut, 
and those within were still quietly talking. Averting 
his glance from the child's intent gaze, he stretched out 
his large, bony, sunburnt hand, and grasped the doctor's 
silver watch, which lay upon the breakfast cloth beside 
his cup. But Alice's small hand, not larger than a little 
leaf, was upon the watch before his, for instinctively 
she knew he was going to steal it. 

" No," she said determinately, without once removing 
her intent gaze from off the man's face, '^ you cannot 
have it ; it is my papa's ! " 

Still the pedlar averted his glance from the child's 
fixed look, though he pressed his large hand down upon 
hers. Yet her great will and sense of right, made her 
little palm quite strong ; and though her fingers were 
cruelly nipped, still she held the watch, as if her fingers 
grew to it. Thus prevented, he raised his hand to strike 
her from the chair, when the surgery door was heard to 
open quickly. Again he tried to crush her hand and 
grasp the watch, and would have succeeded, had he had 
another moment's time ; but now, hearing footsteps in 
the hall, he decamped, and was gone before Alice could 
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look up. In a minute, or so, her papa came in, and was 
perfectly startled to find his little girl nearly rigid in 
her chair, his watch grasped in her hand, and her little 
fingers and wrist already so black and swollen, as to 
stand up quite beyond the wristband of her pink frock. 
Much alarmed, Mr. Tyne rang for Mary Hope the 
housemaid, but nothing could be learnt further, than 
that the cook, after cleaning^he hall steps, had left the 
door ajar. Presently, when her papa had soothed her, 
and tears had come to her relief, Alice was sufficiently 
recovered from her fright to tell the whole story. But 
it* was then too late to go in pursuit of the man. All 
that concerned her papa, was to find her little hand so 
swollen, as to require a leech on it, and afterwards to be 
poulticed and put into a sling. 

As she sat upon her papa's knee that evening, he said 
to her, '* You are a good and dear little girl, Alice, and 
showed a courage and strength of mind this morning 
which make me love you very much indeed. If you 
carry these same qualities through life, and exercise 
them rightly, they may be made serviceable both to 
yourself and to others. But to be virtues, they must 
always be exercised on right objects. Yov instance, if 
you had been sitting in the kitchen, and a beggar-woman 
had tried to steal Mary's thimble or the cook's work- 
box, you should have been just as resolute ; for resist- 
ance to a wrong act should not be governed by the 
motive of love alone, such as your love for me, but also 
by a sense of duty, which should make Mary's brass 
thimble, or the cook's work-box, or your brother's top, 
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just of as much consequence to you. Try to recollect 
this, Alice, and you will always be rightly brave." 

Alice well remembered this advice, and displayed this 
same courage, not very long after, when a woman stole a 
silk pockethandkerchief from the bleach in the garden. 

One of her favourite places to play and sit in was a 
long old-fashioned granary, which ran over her papa's 
brewhouse and stables. It 'was quite unused, except fa? 
the purposes of a laundry in wet weather, or as a store- 
house for apples and dried herbs in winter, or to hang 
the bacon in when the kitchen beam was too full. Its 
unglazed windows were covered by old weather-stained 
flap-shutters, which could be let up and down at pleasure. 
Alice was as yet very little ; still when her three bro- 
thers, all much older than herself, came to play on holi- 
day afternoons, she would like to come and play too ; and 
if when tired they wished to go away, perhaps into the 
garden, or back into the house, she would usually beg to 
be left there by herself; and as they loved her very 
much, they would humour her, and letting down all the 
old wooden shutters but one, would cover its window- 
seat with a folded sack, and lifting her upon it, leave her 
by herself. When the door was closed, this granary 
would be as quiet, and as still, as an old grey country 
church aisle, for one great dark shadow lay over the 
whole old worm-eaten floor, excepting where there was 
a chink in the wall, or in the space round the one open 
shutter, which of course would be quite strongly lighted 
by the sun ; and if the time were evening, this rich sun- 
light would be spread like a golden carpet on the an- 
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cient dusty floor. Here Alice would sit, partly in shade, 
partly in sunshine, thinking in her own little quiet way ; 
sometimes looking, as it were, blankly into the green 
depths of the garden, sometimes stilly like a lone moun- 
tain bird, into the dull shadows of the old quaint room. 
On summer evenings she would sit here alone for hours; 
fancying she saw moving shapes in the dimi^ess of the 
shadows ; and, oftener still, with her little lap filled with 
rich bunches of white currants or other fruit, pushed 
through the window to her by her papa or brothers. 
Scarcely either did she ever sit here, without old Bob the 
cat, consid^ng it to be his grave duty, not only to come 
and tuck himself up like a big pincushion by her side, 
but also whilst purring his loudest — ^grandest song, to 
carefiilly watch the little birds which twittered in the 
bushes beneath the window. 

As the family was large, the cook always made bread 
twice a week, and as it saved a great deal of trouble, she 
usually, though far from invariably, took it to be baked 
a little way down on the other side of the very wide, and 
tree-lined street. No common baker was Mr. Wood. 
There was no dirty shop, or dark bakehouse, for you 
went up a little paved court, in which was the large 
whitewashed room where the oven was, and saw on one 
side of this court a quaint little dairy full of red pans of 
rich milk, and on the other, pots of beautiful geraniums in 
the kitchen windows, a great apricot tree nailed to the 
gable of the house, with just a corner glimpse of the 
beautiful garden ; and if it were summer-time, as the 
door always stood wide open, passers by could see the 
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interior of the kitchen with its bright red floor, its 
polished clock and chairs, its shelves of china, and the 
great hams and flitches of bacon hung near the ceiling. 

These loaves the cook made very large — so large that 
they would have surprised many people, but to these were 
always added one or two smaller ; the smallest of which 
was called the " cake." Now Mary Hope, when she had 
got on her afternoon cap and gown, and she was a very 
good and smart servant, always went over about four 
o'clock to fetch the cake for the parlour tea, and with 
this, very often, a real cake, black with currants, and 
very nice with spice and sugar. Mary of course did not 
bring home the large loaves ; Mr. Wood's man brought 
these over in his basket in the evening. Mary always 
liked this errand, for Mr. Wood loved a gossip, and his 
wife was very kind. So as soon as Mary had tied on her 
beautiful white apron, and arranged her cap for the last 
time in the kitchen glass, she usually went into the par- 
lour to ask if Alice might go with her. If this were per- 
mitted, she would see directly that the little girl was 
neat and nice ; and if her frock or socks were in the least 
soiled, she would take her up into the nursery, and 
change them.. When both were thus ready, it was quite 
a pleasant thing to see them stepping out together 
through the court-yard gate, Mary usually holding up, 
quite coquettishly, a comer of her snow-white apron, and 
Alice with one little hand held by Mary, almost always 
had the other filled with some small toy or doll to 
show " Dadda Wood," as she called him. The Misses 
Signpole — the two old ladies already mentioned— as they 
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sat by the parlour window knitting, would often say to 
one another, " There goes Alice Tyne and the servant. 
What a good servant Mary seems ; though we, sister, 
can't complain. Our own Betty is very good — good to us 
for five and thirty years. By the way, sister, just ring 
for the urn and tea-things, it must be near five o'clock." 

As soon as ever Mr. Wood saw Mary's cap or heard 
her voice, he would bring the cakes from the bakehouse 
into the kitchen, generally to find Alice on his wife's 
knee, and Mary engaged in a neighbourly gossip. If 
Alice had brought any toys for him to see, he was as 
pleased as the child herself, for he would take her into 
his arms, kiss her many times, and perhaps carry her as 
far as the stable to show her his pony, or else to pluck 
her a ripe apricot off the gable wall, or into the garden 
itself, as far as the rapid mill-brook which ran at its 
bottom. 

In this street where the doctor lived, resided other 
people, whose habits and tastes greatly influenced those 
of Alice's after life. There was one named Mr. Thompson, 
who, being old and somewhat infirm, was a constant 
patient of the Doctor's. He had been, early in life, one 
of the royal gardeners at Kew Palace, near London, 
and after that, for many years, head gardener to a very 
rich nobleman. He now lived retired upon a good in- 
come, in a little curious three-roomed house, kept very 
trim and neat by an aged housekeeper. I must describe 
the situation of this house, for as I have to tell you 
about Mrs. Blenkinsop, it is necessary. Ooing up three 
wide stone steps from the street, and pushing aside a 
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heavy old oaken door, you stood in a very wide common 
passage, but like a passage iu a house, for rooms ran 
over it. It was paved with beautiful old red tiles, 
always very clean and cool, for down a small paved 
channel on one side constantly ran, night and day, a 
little swift stream of water, as clear and as fresh as that 
of a mountain brook, for it was supplied by a beautiful 
spring close at hand. When the door was closed and 
you looked up this passage, for the other end of it was 
arched and without a door, the beautiful old trees of the 
neighbouring gardens sweeping round, made it look 
like a bower. There were two small houses on either 
side the passage ; one of which, on the right-hand side 
of the doorway, was that of Mr. GPhompson's; and 
exactly opposite, so exactly that the old lady and gen- 
tleman would often hare a gossip, though sitting in 
their own rooms, was that of Mrs. Blenkinsop's. The 
two other houses, occupied by very quiet people, we 
need not particularize. Mr. Thompson's ground floor, 
as was that of Mrs. 61enkinsop*s, was parlour and 
kitchen in one. But Mrs. Blenkinsop herself, and Mr. 
Thompson's housekeeper, kept both so trim and neat, 
and both were so well furnished, that excepting the 
large-sized fire-places, nothing could be seen which 
made them look different from the neatest, nicest 
parlours in the world. Indeed, the old gentleman was 
rich enough to afford a much grander house, but when 
I come presently to tell you how he spent nearly all his 
time in his fine greenhouse and garden, you will see that 
he had little need for any very gay or large chambers. 
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Alice used often to go with her papa to see this old 
gentleman and his housekeeper. If he were within 
doors, he was always found sitting in a large, stuffed, 
high -backed chair, beside the single window which 
looked out into the street, and as this was always 
splendid with beautiful plants, and quite the pride and 
picture of the neighbourhood, no one scarcely passed it, 
not a mail-coachman or guard, or country farmer as he 
came to market, without looking in, and nodding to the 
old gentleman, if they saw him. Thus he would sit ; his 
gouty leg on a rest, and on the little round table .before 
him usually lay some large old book about botany (the sci- 
ence of plants,) or horticulture (the science of cultivat- 
ing gardens). It would mostly be a volume as large as 
a church Bible, and being full of beautiful coloured 
flowers the size of nature, they looked to Alice as though 
they could be plucked from oif the page. Besides several 
dozens of these valuable books, ranged on neat shelves, 
the old gentleman possessed a fine Hortua siccus — that 
is, a collection of plants dried and preserved, — which he 
would, upon rare holiday occasions, allow Alice to turn 
over with delicate fingers, whilst he explained, as plant 
by plant was Jooked at, its name, its place of growth, 
its usefulness or beauty, and how each one served the 
purpose needed of it by the Divine God. Alice was 
made religious from her babyhood by these things. It 
was beautiful, too, to have the scent of flowers fall on these 
leaves, as leaf by leaf went by, and made the rustling air 
sweet as the natural plant is in creation. And these 
things, the smallest and the least observed, were wonder- 
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ful and beautiful to tbis young child's large sense, and 
taught a sweeter and profounder lesson than many read 
and given from grave and learned books. 

Bound the papered walls — and Alice has told me the 
pattern of that paper oftentimes — were many pictures ; 
some few of them very good, depicting landscapes and 
groups of flowers, green glades and russet downs. Two 
of these pictures, the very worst, however, in the whole 
collection, were special favourites with the old gentle- 
man. One of them represented a portion of Kew garden 
at the period he worked in it; and as it had been 
painted at his own expense, and he had hidden, as he 
himself related, the accomplished artist in some bushes 
for the purpose, it is worth describing. In a very brown- 
coloured walk stood an elderly lady and gentleman, who, 
Mr. Thompson always told his visitors, were Queen 
Charlotte and King George the Third. The gardener, 
represented as standing respectfully listening, with his 
hat in his hand, to thdr ro^al commands, was no other 
than himself. But the artist must have had very bad 
taste, for His Majesty was painted in a red coat, yellow 
small-clothes, and a cocked hat; and the queen in a 
most extraordinary sky-blue spencer, and a three-cor- 
iiered bonnet pinned on to the top of her head like a 
cockle-shell, with a great pin; whilst Mr. Thompson, 
thus represented as the royal gardener, had on a very 
bright blue coat, lilac-coloured small-clothes, and large 
Hessian boots, such as dragoon soldiers wear now-a-days. 
The grass, on either side the brown walk, was extraordi- 
narily green, as were also the bushes in the distance ; 
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and the flowers in the beds were so very red and large, 
and a bird on one of the trees was so yellow and round, 
as to be more like a fat duck than a singing-bird ; and 
the water contained in a very curious-sh^iiped fountain, 
so blue as to be scarcely distinguishable from the painted 
clouds, that Alice, as soon as she was old enough to dis- 
tinguish between nature and this specimen of art, felt 
often ready to laugh when Mr. Thompson expatiated on 
its beauties to her papa. GPhe other picture represented 
the seat of the rich nobleman Mr. Thompson had lived 
with so many years ; and this wa« more modem, and 
in better taste. Besides several framed garden plans, 
various pieces of polished wood were stuck about the 
room; these were thin, and mostly round-shaped, and 
so beautifully marked and veined, and richly coloured 
and polished, that but for their weight you would have 
taken them to be of the richest British or foreign marble. 
There were pieces of maple, and oak, and ash, acacia, 
and walnut, and beech, cut ouj^ from the heart of what 
had once been noble trees ; and to each of which the 
old gentleman attached a pleasant remembrance, — such 
as, that this piece was. from a tree which had grown in 
the park, or that in the avenue or chase, or this was 
fi*om an oak many centuries old, or an ash Lady Anne 
had loved, or a chestnut Lord John, who perished with 
Wolff on the heights of Abraham, near Quebec in 
America, had planted. How little did this old man 
know, thus talking, how the mind of his little listener 
grew thereby ! 

Across the wide stairs' foot was mostly drawn a thick 

c2 
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green curtain ; beside it stood a large and highly polished 
clock ; and in that comer of the room opposite to where 
the old man sat, fitted a tliree-comered cupboard, like- 
wise highly polished. Alice always liked to see this 
cupboard opened, — for it held strange taper drinking- 
glasses, beautifully enamelled or cut; strange old de* 
canters, and a quaint old china tea-service ; but the old 
wine-glasses were the principal rarities. Each one, 
almost, had a story annexed to it. This had held the 
first glass of wine drunk at Lord Edward's birth ; in 
this Lord John had pledged his hopeful parents for a 
safe and quick return, which proved never his ; and this 
the sweet lips of Lady Anne had touched upon her 
marriage-day. This decanter had been the daily measure 
of old Sir Eowland ; and this tiny Dresden tea-service 
baby lords and ladies had played with in their nursery 
games. The old gentleman was sometimes so good as 
to have these latter brought from the cupboard for Alice 
to inspect and touch ; and once, on a very grand occa- 
sion indeed, Alice was actually allowed to drink tea out 
of one of the cups and saucers, and pour the tea herself 
out of the beautiful teapot, which being painted with 
rich little landscapes, and quite as round, and not larger 
than a fair-sized orange, was a real wonder and delight 
to the little girl. 

Before I speak of Mr. Thompson's fine greenhouse 
and flowers, I must tell how tenderly Alice loved Mrs. 
Blenkinsop. The old lady's husband had been a silver- 
smith in London ; but he died many years before this 
time, as had also five or six grown-up children, one by 
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one ; tlie last a daughter named Clarissa. The old lady, 
thus left childless, sold, as soon as she had in some way 
recovered from the great shock of losing her gentle and 
tender daughter, her household goods, and came down 
to this, her native place, to live ; but as her few remain- 
ing brothers and sisters were all very old, they died off 
in less than a year after her arrival in the town. She 
thus was quite alone, with no relation in the world but 
one nephew, a saddler in London, who came down for a 
/ew days each year to see her. But she had kind neigh- 
' hours, who regarded her very much, for she was gifted 
with a nice, mild, gentle manner, a soft low voice ; and 
a presence that, as Alice's papa always said, ^ was quite 
that of an ancient gentlewoman ;" a rude or graceless 
act could scarcely have been done in her presence. 

It was always a rare treat to little Alice to spend an 
evening with Mrs. Blenkinsop. Generally her papa 
brought her word after one of his morning visits, that 
the good old lady would expect her to tea at four 
o'clock; then, as sure as could be, Alice's first care 
was to ask her mamma if she might go in one of her best 
white- frocks ; and if this were permitted, she lost no 
time in going to look for it in the nursery drawers, and 
laying it out, and putting her sakh, and little cream- 
coloured shoes beside it. Her mamma on such occa- 
sions always dressed her herself; and then, Mary liking 
to go too to see' the old lady, would generally contrive 
to get her work done by half-past three o'clock, and be 
. ready dressed, so as to take the little girl a few minutes 
before four. Though so early an hour, the first thing 
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Alice would see wLen sbe entered the old lady's room, 
was the beautiful oval-shaped paper tea-traj, set forth 
on a snowy table-cloth, the lump-sugar in a littie fili- 
greed basket of silver, the cream-jug and tea-pot of 
silver too, and the cups, and plates, and slop-basin of 
such beautiful old-fashioned china, that thej looked 
almost too delicate to handle. Mary would sometimes 
say she thought it a pity that Mrs. Blenkinsop should 
put herself to so much trouble, when her visitor was 
only a little girl like Miss Alice ; but the good old lady 
always replied, "Alice, in my eyes, is deserving of as 
much courtesy as the greatest lady ; and as I respect 
her papa exceedingly, not merely for his skill, but for 
his great and uniform kindness to me, I can only treat 
his child with the same respect. Besides, good Mary, 
impressions made on children's minds are rarely effaced ; 
and so, if it is in our power to make such impressions 
beautiful and pleasant, it is as well. Added to this 
duty, I love Alice very much, for she understands me 
when I talk of things many people would think were far 
beyond her comprehension ; for age alone is not always, 
Mary, necessary to our being wise and thoughtful." 

The old lady, as Alice at this day tells me, would say 
this gently and aside, but having quick little ears, she 
would hear it ; though so far from it making her vain 
or proud, as it might some little children, it made her 
instantly, as she has often said, thoughtful how best she 
could deserve this respect, so much beyond her years. 
She was always glad when Mary went, and so seemed 
the old lady, for the minute they were alone, they began 
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to chat in a way which they loved, and which was beauti- 
ful between the old and young. The first thing the old 
lady thought about was tea. She knew Alice loved it, 
and longed to taste the nice saffron cake, which was 
always made for this occasion, after a particular receipt ; 
so the bright little kettle would be set more over the 
fire, and made to boil, the tea measured out from the 
little bright silver caddy, the steaming water poured on, 
the hot tea-cake taken from its delicate white cloth, in 
which it had been kept hot on the polished hob, and 
nicely buttered, the good tea poured out, the sugar and 
cream being already in the cups, and then, indeed, it 
might be said that tea began. It mostly lasted a long 
while ; not that Alice was a greedy child, or, that the 
old lady wished this to be more than a simple treat to 
her; but besides the saffron-cake there were usually 
several other sorts to taste, and a little glass dish full 
of preserve, and everything upon the table had a story 
annexed to it ; so that, generally, the old lady treating 
A.lice to several of such stories, they would come in 
between the pieces of cake and cups of tea, making each 
quite " a new little tea-time,** as Alice called it. 

The cream-jug, and tea-pot, caddy, sugar-basin, and 
cake-basket, were of the most beautiful chased and fili- 
greed work imaginable ; and being all different in pattern, 
and of different ages or workmanship, they were really 
most lovely and rare. Having at this day great taste 
in sculpture and design, Alice Tyne partly traces its 
early cultivation to the repeated sight of the rich tracery 
of the silver cake-basket, where leaves and buds and 
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flowers, and little tendril stalks and branches, coming 
upwards, as from the silver earth of the basket, twined 
round the rim, and gathered up in the middle of each 
oval side, crept round the handle, and mingled there 
their softest leaves and buds in one rich cluster, just 
where the fingers of the lifter must fall. This basket, 
the old lady told Alice, was made by a celebrated Italian 
designer and silversmith, named Benvenuto Cellini, for 
a great pope, called Leo the Tenth, and once belonged 
to the altar-plate of Milan Cathedral. So Alice, always 
full of thought, and having already learnt a great deal 
from her good papa about ancient churches, and living 
near a fine old monastic abbey, of which I have yet to 
tell you something, she, even whilst the old lady was 
talking, would fancy she saw the great high window, the 
marble altar below, and on it falling the glorious colours 
of the rich stained glass ; and, whilst seeing this basket, 
standing as it were, upon the purple shadow of a kneel- 
ing angel's robe, hear the great organ play, and with it 
chime the harmonious voices of the choristers. Such 
was Alice's sweet fancy, child though as she was. The 
tea-caddy was very beautiful. It too was oval-shaped, 
and had palm trees and birds so cut, as to stand out 
from its sides in frosted silver ; and this foliage, running 
as it were from beneath the lid and over it, gathered 
round where a turbaned Indian, cut out of this beautiful 
frosted silver, sat and formed the knob to the lid. The 
tea-pot, more plain, and fluted, stood on a little four- 
legged tray of silver. The sugar-basin was like a basket 
of the finest trellised work \ and the cream-jug was of 
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tHat shape called Etruscan, — that is, something like a 
vase for flowers, only with a wide dipping lip, and grace- 
ful flowing handle. For her after life, how many lessons 
did this little child read out from garniture so sweet and 
shapes like these ! 

Scarcely one of these but had a story belonging to it, 
which Alice liked to have repeated. That about the 
cake-basket was most curious. Many years before this 
time, it had been left one evening, by a foreign gentle- 
man, at the old lady's husband's shop, with directions to 
do some slight repair, and to polish it. After it had 
remained there many months imclaimed, he came in 
person to fetch it away, though at the time so ill as to 
require assistance from his carriage into the shop. What 
was curious, and quite a rare occurrence, the old lady 
and gentleman had gone that very day to Windsor, 
leaving no one at home but their daughter and the shop- 
men. The gentleman, whilst paying for the repairs, sat 
suddenly down and fainted, but good Clarissa, who had 
lately nursed a brother through his long and fatal ill- 
ness, was not alarmed. She assisted the shopmen to 
carry him into their comfortable parlour, at the rear of 
the shop, had him laid on the sofa, and quickly used 
such restoratives as she knew were best. Then when 
he came to himself, and said he was thirsty, she made 
him a nice hot cup of tea, and put a little brandy into 
it. This so revived the poor gentleman, that he declared 
he had not felt so well for months. After most grateful 
thanks, he departed, and Clarissa Blenkinsop thought 
very little more about the matter, after having once 
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related it to her parents on their return home the same 
evening. But some few months after, a lawyer waited 
on her father, to tell him that his daughter Clarissa had 
been left in the will of a client of his, recently deceased, 
£100 and a silver cake-basket, as a grateful testimony 
to womanly gentleness and mercy, from an unknown 
Italian nobleman. Neither did Clarissa nor her father 
ever learn his name, or further than that he had been 
a great collector of rare works of art, and that this 
basket had been one of the chief treasures of his collec- 
tion, as the work of Benvenuto Cellini. Alice admired 
this little story. 

There was another about the tea-pot, which happened 
many years before the one told of the cake-basket. 
Mrs. Blenkinsop had taken her young children down to 
a very out-of-the-way country place in Wiltshire, upon 
a summer visit to a distant relation. Whilst she stayed, 
there was a sale at an old country hall in the neighbour- 
hood. It had been inhabited for many generations by a 
rich county family, the last members of which had died 
in the person of two maiden sisters some months pre- 
viously. A sale in such remote parts of the country is 
always a great event, and Mrs. Blenkinsop and her 
cousin attended it. Amongst a quantity of old plate 
was this tea-pot, and Mrs. Blenkinsop, admiring it very 
much, purchased it for her own family use. It being 
the anniversary of her wedding day, soon after her 
return home, she determined to use it for the first time, 
at the little party she always had on such occasions: 
She had made the tea, and was about to pour it out^ 
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when something stopped the spout, and Mr. Blenkinsop, 
fetching a pair of shop tweezers, pulled therefrom a 
piece of soddened paper, which had, however, still legible 
writing upon it, and which, when carefully dried, proved 
to be the attestation of a marriage ; that is, a marriage 
having been witnessed by other persons besides those 
contracting it, they here declared what they had seen, 
and signed their names upon this piece of paper. Gk)od 
Mr. Blenkinsop put the paper carefully by, and the next 
time he had leisure, he wrote down to his wife's cousin, 
in whose neighbourhood the tea-pot had been bought, 
and from her reply he learnt, that many, many years 
before, a younger sister of the ancient ladies, to whom 
the tea-pot had belonged, had married a gentleman 
of the same county, much against the wishes of her 
family. The certificate found was that of this marriage, 
though the parties had been lost sight of so many years, 
a« to make the story now quite a tradition of the county- 
side. However, it was a very touching story, which in 
some other book I may tell, and it so interested Mr. 
Blenkinsop when he heard it, that he put by the poor 
piece of paper, as if it were the richest diamond he had 
ever set. 

Some year, or thereabouts, after this slight occur- 
rence, he was applied to by a poor widow, for his vote, 
in order to get her son, a little lad, upon the foundation 
of Merchant Tailors' School. He not only kindly gave 
it, but obtained others, and the boy being successful, 
the good goldsmith henceforth took much interest in the 
fate of both mother and child. The poor widow, how- 
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ever, did not live long after this event ; but the good 
Blenkinsops looked upon the orphan boy, in some sort, 
as their own ; he spent his holidays with them, and con- 
sidered their home as his. 

The poor widow left no other property than some few 
books and private papers. These latter, without exami- 
nation of any kind, Mr. Blenkinsop sealed up, and put 
aside, till Edward Westland should be of age. As 
Edward was a good youth, and as affectionate and kind 
to his adopted parents as their own son, they took much 
interest in his welfare, and as soon as he quitted school, 
this interest procured him a situation in the counting- 
house of a Kussian merchant, and here he was when the 
following incident changed the whole course of his after 
circumstances. 

It was a cold winter's evemng, and Mrs. Blenkinsop 
and her daughters were sittiog round their table at 
work, whilst Edward read, and Charles Blenkinsop 
drew his sisters a pattern, when the good silversmith, 
having just closed business for the day, entered the 
parlour with that evening's paper in his hand. As was 
his custom, he sat down in his easy chair, and began to 
read the news to his family. He had read some time, 
and had just turned over the paper, when his eye was 
arrested by an advertisement for next of kin. 

" Bless me, Mary ! " he said to his good wife, in a tone 
of surprise, "here is ajDi advertisement containing the 
very same names as were on that scrap of paper we 
found in the spout of the tea-pot." And then he 
read. 
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"What is still more curious," remarked Edward, 
''they are the same names as those of my mother's 
father and mother, if I recollect rightly, though my 
recollection is very slight about the matter. But I 
think, if there could be found any papers that — " 

In a moment the silversmith recollected the packet 
he had sealed up at the poor widow's death. He took 
a candle, went to his counting-house, returned with the 
packet, and with the marriage certificate found stuffed 
so extraordinarily within the spout of the tea-pot, and 
laid them on the table. The interest was intense, and 
the more so when it was found that most of the docu- 
ments sealed up in Mrs. Westland's packet actually 
related to the estates and marriage of her mother's 
mother. An attorney, a friend of the Blenkinsops, 
living close by, was asked to come in, which he kindly 
did, and soon pronounced that Edward Westland was 
the person sought for by the advertisement. It proved 
to be so. Before three months were over, and on his 
twenty-first birth-day, the good Blenkinsops and Edward 
Westland dined together in that very old hall, and in 
that very room, where so many years before the silver- 
smith's wife had bought the ancient tea-pot. 

Whenever Mrs. Blenkinsop reached this part of her 
story, Alice would always take the old lady's hand caress- 
ingly, and say, " How very happy I am !" and then heap 
question upon question, as to what they had for dinner 
on that memorable day. 

After tea Alice and the old lady, if it were at all fine, 
usually put on their bonnets and took a walk through 
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the passage and archway, up the long walk, shaded on 
either side by trees, which divided the gardens of the 
four houses from one another. But Mr. Thompson had 
not merely the garden belonging to his house, but 
another large one added to it. 

Having got up to the " Honeysuckle Gateway," as it 
was called, Alice would shake it, and presently Mr. 
Thompson would come hobbling to unlock it, and to let 
them in ; for the old gentleman, considering it quite a 
grand and sacred place, never permitted mere intruders 
to enter. Being a very curious old gentleman, he often 
pretended to be very cross when he was in the best 
humour imaginable, and sometimes he would not say a 
word till after he had opened the gate, and led the way 
to his beautiful hot-house; but there, casting himself 
into his easy chair, and placing his crutch by his side, 
he would wave his hand a few times, and exclaim, " Well, 
ma*am, I think this place m a picture.*' Beally Mrs. 
Blenkinsop thought so, and so did Alice with her whole 
heart ; for it smelt so very sweetly, sometimes with the 
rich fragrance of the orange blossoms, at others with the 
exquisite perfume of the Daphne odorata or the Verbena; 
and then, if it were the season, the rich grapes would 
hang so thick, and in such delicious clusters, from the 
roof, that a purple cloud seemed gathered there of 
marvellous beauty. Generally, too, the rich spassion- 
iiower was gay with its mingled succession of flowers 
and fruit; its tendrils twining round the iron rods 
which supported the centre of the glass roof, looked as 
if they held up, with beautiful Angers, the luscious fruit- 
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fulness of the vine. On some occasions, when these 
visits were made, the nectarines and peaches on the hot- 
house walls were ripe, and, peeping from their dark- 
green and taper leaves, looked like the sweet face of the 
morning, as we see it in the eastern skies. 

But the very moment the good lady and Alice had 
exclaimed ''What a beautiful place this is!" the old 
gentleman showed that he was in the finest humour; 
for he would hand Mrs. Blenkinsop a green garden 
chair, pluck her a beautiful sprig of geranium or verbena, 
and hobbling up to Alice, kiss her, and treat her to a 
large bunch of grapes, or the ripest and finest nectarine. 
As soon as this was accomplished, and they thought the 
little girl quite provided for, the old lady and gentleman 
would begin to chat, and as the subject was usually 
politics, — that is, what kings and queens, and lords and 
gentlemen do, or ought to do, in governing the people, — 
or else about the events of their own young days, such 
matters had little interest for Alice, so, obtaining leave, 
she wandered from the hothouse to the beautiful flower- 
beds of roses and anemones, or pansies, or tulips, or 
heaths, or picotees, or auriculas, just as the season was. 
And she liked to wander alone, to look at them, to touch 
them, to love them. In the midst of this garden was 
a small raised grass-plot, partly shaded by evergreen 
shrubs, but having, from a little low seat in its midst, a 
view of all the beautiful flower-beds ; yet, otherwise, so 
shut in, that neither the melon-pits, the hothouse, nor 
the neighbouring gardens could be seen; but sitting 
there persons might fancy that they were in a very 
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lonely and beautiful island, like that of Juan Fenian- 
dez. 

Thus Alice used to fancy, and looking down upon the 
flowers, sometimes on a bed of one rich hue, — the pansies 
or the hyacinths, perhaps, — think how true was what 
her dear papa so often said, *' that Gk)d indeed is good 
to clothe the earth thus marvellously with beauty." At 
other times she would sit and fancy she plucked a pansy 
here, a budding damask rose there ; an anemone from 
that far group, a polyanthus from the border near at 
han^,; and sprinkling them down in beautiful groups 
upon the close-cropped sward before her, make such a 
carpet as angels' feet in Paradise might tread. Child's 
dreams were these, — ^but not without account. 

At length, called by Mr. Thompson, she would find 
his smallest g^den basket usually filled with a nosegay 
for her mamma, and even the way the old gardener 
placed the flowers within it, was a lesson of taste for 
the little child. 

Sometimes Alice and Mrs. Blenkinsop would go into 
Mr. Thompson's to supper ; but more often she and the 
old lady returned home quietly together, closed the 
door, and, lighting a candle, would go up stairs to the 
old lady's nice bedchamber. It was a large room. At 
the side was a sort of closet and the staircase, and above 
it another room, where her nephew slept when he came 
to visit her. There was, in this room of Mrs. Blenkin- 
sop' s, a high old-fashioned bedstead, round which hung 
embroidered curtains of very thick green silk, every bit 
of which had flowers upon it worked by the needle. 
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Before the window was a curious little ebony table, full 
of small drawers, and on it a very fine old carved swing- 
glass. Beside tiiis there was a very rare black cabinet, 
all covered by gilt japan-work, and standing on taper 
legs ; it had folding doors, inside of which were innu- 
merable little drawers. It was Alice's delight to see 
these opened, as well as another very large antique chest 
of drawers, which, standing no great way off, was always 
covered by a green curtain. It was only, however, at 
peculiar times that the old lady would open these : only 
when the door below was locked ; only when all about 
was very still ; only, as Alice, with woman's sense, ex- 
plains now, when God seemed about and around ; when 
the old lady's words seemed half a prayer, when her 
own little frock seemed to be gathered closer to her, and 
a chilly sense of fear shortened her breath and made 
her anxious and eager-eyed. Por at such times, the 
usually calu and dignified old gentlewoman would, in 
her desolate widowhood and loneliness, pour out her 
heart to this young child. Yes, not restrain her tears, 
but, with a confidence not misplaced in Alice, speak of 
her dead children and her husband, and her earnest 
hopes of heaven ! These were sacred minutes ; the 
little child would sob upon her neck, tell her to be com- 
forted, and soothe her with passionate entreaty. And, 
whilst in this sorrowful mood, the good old lady would 
open some of the drawers of this ancient cabinet, and 
show poor Clarissa's earrings, and the ring Edward 
"Westland had bought for their wedding-day, and her son 
Charles's watch, and her daughter Honor's beautiful 

n 
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needlework, and Mr. Blenkinsop^s silver shoe-buckles^ 
and locks of hair of each one, and twenty other things 
I have not time to tell of. Then by-and-by, when calmer 
grown, she would open the larger chest of drawers, and 
show Alice beautiful silk cloaks of very ancient shapes, 
old brocaded gowns, so rich that they could stand alone, 
curious fans and gloves, and ruffles and high-heeled 
shoes, and such beautiful lace that it looked like gos- 
samer. 

After this, they would go down stairs, generally to 
find Mary at the door, all ready with warm cloak, or 
shawl, to carry Alice home. But good Mrs. Blenkinsop 
would never let either Alice or Mary go, till they had 
had a nice slice of cake out of the silver cake-basket, 
and each a glass of her celebrated home-made ginger 
wine. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



EABLT FRIENDS. 



I MUST now speak of some other friends of Alice. 
These were friends who, with the exception of her 
papa, had the greatest influence upon her after character. , 
Their name was Tanner, and they lived in a curious old 
house, a very short distance from that of her papa. 
This family consisted of an elderly father and mother, 
two gro^n-up daughters, and a son ; and Alice, loving 
them from the time she could begin to speak, called 
them thus, " Dadda T," ** Mamma T," "Brother Wee," 
" Big Missy," and " Little Missy," their names being 
Mr. and Mrs. Tanner, Mr. William Tanner, and Misses 
Anna and Eliza Tanner. They had all come from a 
beautiful little town in the east of England, called Bun- 
gay, where some years ago lived a great printer of the 
name of Childs, who, when books were not so cheap as 
they are now, was the first to print fine Bibles, the 
Prayer Book, Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, and other 
good books, and send them about in weekly or monthly 
parts, all over the country. 

s 2 
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This Mr. Childs employed a great number of men to 
distribute 4;lie different parts of these books ; and over 
a certain number of these men, and certain parts of the 
country, were placed people called collectors, who issued 
the books to the men, and received the collected money. 
The elder Mr. Tanner was one of these collectors, and 
had been sent from Bungay, into this north-western 
part of England where Alice's papa dwelt, to issue out 
the parts of these works to the several distributors, and 
go monthly or quarterly rounds, to see that the men 
had visited the various places, and done their work 
rightly. 

This family had come to the town about the same 
time as Dr. Tyne, and thus knowing Alice from her 
babyhood, their love, as it were, grew with her growth ; 
and a beautiful and influencing love it was, as we shall 
see. For there was the father, a grave religious man 
about sixty, always looking thoughtful, as if he bore 
ever with him the consciousness that his wa^ a great 
privilege and a true labour indeed, to be the scatterer 
amidst the untrodden solitudes of the far away Welsh 
hills, of beautiful and holy thoughts, like those held 
within the Bible and the Pilgrim's Progress. Then there 
was his wife, a gentle delicate woman, nearly as old as 
her husband ; always speaking in a sweet low voice, and 
always wearing a little long poked grey silk bonnet in 
the house, because her sight was bad. To this bonnet 
the little girl could never reconcile herself, though she 
loved the old lady dearly. Then there were the sisters 
—the elder, fair and womanly, with a sweet round face. 
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that always looked full of goodness and love, and who 
was always dressed with quaker-like nicety ; a little close 
quiUed cap of white net always covering her beautiful 
brown hair. Anna seemed the most precious thing in 
that quiet and happy household. Eliza was much gayer 
and wore her hair in pretty ringlets, and loved to play 
about with Alice. Brother Wee, as Alice called him, 
or rather Mr. William, was older than his sisters, and, 
like his father, was very grave and thoughtful, so that 
Alice felt always timid in his presence, except when he 
was at work in his little room, looking out upon their 
ancient shadowed garden ; and in this she would stand 
and watch him for hours, for he was by trade a book- 
binder ; but being a most beautiful workman, he only 
bound rare and costly books for wealthy clergymen, and 
such as those who had books too precious to be trusted 
into common hands. But I must return to this subject 
by-and-by, when Alice was older, for I have beautiful 
things to tell you of ancient books in churches, and of 
an ancient clergyman. 

And such was this family ; all bound together in an 
affectionate spirit of love and reverence : and such was 
the daily course of the household, that peace and gen- 
tleness, and quietude fell around, and influenced, like a 
holy prayer, each deed and word. Never a harsh word, 
never an angry look, never a selfish or unkind act ; the 
children ministered to the parents, the parents to the 
children ; all was order, unity, industry, and peace, and 
Alice is indeed right in saying, that this was one of the 
most beautiful influences of her childhood; for it was 
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like a continued voice praying her to be good, affection- 
ate, and gentle. 

She can remember very little of the old house in- 
which they dwelt ; except that you went up three high 
steps to it, that it had a very large old-fashioned kitchen, 
a great bow-window full of luxuriant geraniums and 
hydrangeas, and a very shady old garden rereward. 

About this time, Alice's papa removed to another 
house in the centre of the town, but before I tell of the 
change this made in her little life, I must speak of her 
grand treat in visiting the beautiful hall, where Mr. 
Thompson had been for so many years head-gardener, 
and where his eldest son now lived in the same capacity. 

The Misses Signpole I have before spoken of, were 
ladies of good birth and fortune, though leading a very 
quiet, and somewhat odd sort of life, with their two 
maid-servants, their tame raven, their dog and cat ; 
whilst in their stable were two old horses, quite grey 
with years, named Whisker and Ball. These old fel- 
lows had nothing in the world to do, except to eat the 
best of hay, be well rubbed down night and morning by 
a man kept for the purpose, be taken out for airings, 
and once in a way or so, — Alice's papa often declared it 
was not more than once in three mouths, — ^be harnessed 
to the old capacious yellow post-chaise, in which to draw 
their mistresses very leisurely a mile or two out of 
town. And when they had done so, there was such 
care, such rubbing down, such inquiries about their 
health next morning, that any stranger might well think 
they had travelled to London and back without bait or 
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rest. Yet, though Alice in time learnt to smile about 
Ball and Whisker, and at the old ladies' and their maids' 
goodness and kindness to them, she could not help pet- 
ting them and loving them, for they were so tame, that 
if their halters were off, they would walk out of the 
stable like dogs, follow the little child all about the 
court- yard, rub her shoulder gently with their noses, 
and bend their necks like swans upon the water, for 
Alice to fondle and speak to them with pretty words. 
Sometimes they would come to the kitchen window and 
neigh beside it, for Betty to bring them a piece of bread 
or an apple ; or else they would stand for hours side by 
side, with their noses within the cool and old stone 
trough of the court-yard pump. In fact these two old 
horses were so docile and so good, that as Alice very 
often thought, you could not do a mean thing in their 
sight, much more be cruel to them, or speak harshly. 
Their history too, was a pleasant one. The old ladies* 
father had been a physician in the town, and these 
horses had drawn the old yellow post-chaise, which had 
been his visiting carriage, for many years ; and as these 
good souls perfectly worshipped the memory of their 
father, everything which had once belonged to him was 
equally sacred ; so I think they would have rather 
wanted bread than that Ball and Whisker should have 
been sold or hurt. If they died first, these two old 
horses w^ere provided for in their will, and this most 
justly ; for if the wise great Gk)d does not forget the 
humble and the lowly, neither should we, when the 
power to benefit and do justice is placed within our 
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hands. Thus Ball and Whisker's short history gave, I 
think, a diviner lesson to this little child ; a far truer 
and profounder one, than many which we read out of 
books. 

And Alice was, fortunately, from her babyhood, sur- 
rounded by such lessons. For amongst other things 
there was a pet canary, which her papa had hung in her 
bedchamber; and in a little box beside her childish 
books upon the hanging shelves, were always stored a 
few long sponge-cakes, such as are sometimes called 
" Lady's Fingers," and Alice was taught that the mo- 
ment she awoke in the morning, and Dick began what 
her papa called "his morning hymn," to reward him 
with half a little cake. In time, it was curious to ob- 
serve, that however high and glorious the sun might be, 
Dick never began his song till he saw the child's glad^ 
face above the pillow, and heard her call, *' Dicky, little 
Dicky ;" then, that very minute, as if by inspiration, he 
would open his little throat, and pour out such a song, 
that all the linnets and thrushes in the garden would be 
Burprised| and stay their own glad songs to listen. But 
the rogue never made this song a long one ; he knew all 
about the cake, and where it was ; so as soon as he could 
very well stop, he commenced fluttering his little wings 
against the cage, till Alice had mounted the chair with 
naked feet, and given him his cake; then, supremely 
happy, he pecked as much as he wanted, took a little 
drink of water, and then began again, never once leav- 
ing off throughout the sunny morning, nor till every 
note of his rich song had been sung over and over again, 
with matchless grace and ease. 
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Well, an excursion to see Lord B ^'s seat had been 

long talked about, till at last there came one evening, 
a written invitation to Alice and her mamma from Mr. 
Thompson, saying that the house and grounds being now 

in the highest order for Lord and Lady B 's return 

from Italy, his son would expect them on the Thursday 
of that week, to spend the day. Scarcely had Alice's 
mamma read the note, before there came another from 
the Misses Signpole, inviting her and Alice to take a 
part of their chaise on the following Thursday, and 
adding that Mrs. Blenkinsop would accompany them. 
Besides, that as Betty, (for the Misses Signpole never 
went anywhere without their old maid,) would ride in 
the rumble behind, Mrs. Tyne's Mary might go too, if 
she could be allowed a holiday. Alice's mamma was of 
course very glad to let Mary go, because she was always 
so very good and kind. 

How happy was Alice ! her best white frock was got 
ready, (the one which her mamma had tucked so beauti- 
fully,) her white spencer trimmed with narrow lace, her 
cream-coloured shoes, her straw bonnet trimmed with 
pale pink ribbon, and her new gloves ; no little girl was 
ever more neatly or nicely dressed. She was awake and 
up before Dick that morning. Even Ball and Whisker 
must have had a suspicion that it was to be an extra- 
ordinary day, for they were rubbed down at an unusual 
hour, had grand new cockades made by Betty herself, 
and must really have wondered what it could be all 
about. There was, too, such a bustle within the usually 
quiet house, such a dressing of the two old ladies, such a 
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production of rarely- used shawls and cloaks, such a 
smarting-up of Betty, and such a packing of a small 
basket with cake and wine, that you would have thought 
horses, mistresses, and maid, were going a very long jour- 
ney. At last, after many injunctions about Ball and 
Whisker, the old ladies got within, Betty up behind, 
John mounted the box, and they were off, stopping in 
a minute, however, at Dr. Tyne*8 house, to take up 
Alice, her mamma, and Mary ; Mrs. Blenkinsop was also 
called for, and she came out of her doorway, looking like 
an aged gentlewoman in a picture, her hair being beauti- 
fully powdered, and her dress made of the richest silk. 

The road to Lord B 's seat runs through the most 

beautiful country it is possible to conceive. One of 
England's finest rivers rolls swiftly on the left-hand, 
whilst on the other side lie fine woods, swift brooks, and 
one great mountain, whose top has often snow upon it. 
Alice's glory was, seated on Mrs. Blenkinsop*s knee, to 
look out of the window, and watch the fine rolling river 
as the chaise slowly passed onward; for the good old 
ladies would not permit Ball and Whisker to be driven 
much faster than a walk ; and even as it was, they kept 
pulling John by the check-string, and whilst entreating 
him to be very careful, express their fears that Ball was 
hot, or Whisker incommoded by the heat. AHce could 
not help looking at her mamma and Mrs. Blenkinsop 
in undisguised wonder. 

By noon, -however, they had left the high road, and 
entered the beautiful park, which is among the most 
celebrated in England. A winding avenue of chestnut 
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and oak trees, whieli sweep together, aad are as lofty 
and as arched as a cathedral aisle, leads through this 
park to the hall, and covers turf of such fine verdure, 
that it is like the softest velvet of a lady's dress. The 
light which steals within is chastened and subdued, and 
the leaves flicker beautifully in the strips of glory thus 
let within. Before, however, the chaise, and dear old 
Ball and Whisker had passed the whole length of this 
avenue, they turned down a fine arched glade to Mr. 
Thompson's cottage, or rather house, though it was 
called the "Park Cottage." Nothing could be more 
beautiful than this glade ; immense trees overarched it 
here and there ; fern and forest underwood clothed in 
the background of their great mossy bolls, as clumps of 
roots are called ; and the roadway, left purposely rough, 
with the natural gravel of the soil, and with patches of 
sward stretching over it, and rough stones, grey and 
weather-beaten lying here and there, had a little runnel 
of water winding across it ; sometimes hidden, sometimes 
seen, like a tiny silver thread, and making such a purl- 
ing murmuring noise, as to be like low and exquisitely 
sweet notes in music, their singer being in the distance, 
and moving on his path. The glade widened, and Alice 
beheld the cottage ; not a tile or brick of it to be seen 
for a mass of white roses ; a great and celebrated tree 
being trained to go entirely over the cottage, leaving 
only the glass of the windows uncovered, and the broad- 
leaved ivy growing round the twisted chimneys. The 
house was as fair within. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
waited on the door-steps and received the ladies ; with 
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kind hospitality ushering them through the cool beauti- 
ful hall, all set about with cactuses and other American 
plants; and the fine garden in the rear, seen through 
the wide-open windows and doors, led them into a plea- 
sant drawing-room, a little raised above the level of the 
house, and having a fine view from its windows of the 
hall and park. After taking off their things in Mrs. 
Thompson's nice bed-room, and resting, and having wine 
and cake, and after Alice had peeped into the great pot- 
pourri jar, and looked at everything round the drawing- 
room, dinner was announced ; and going down the few 
stairs into the hall, they found it all ready in the dining- 
room, very tastefully set out, and consisting of so many 
nice things, that Alice had never seen- such a dinner 
before. There was fish, — the finest trout and salmon 
from the great river hard by, and delicious eels ifrom the 
forest brooks ; venison from the park ; fine poultry from 
Mrs. Thompson's own little farm-yard ; house-lamb ; and 
beautiful puddings and cream, and fruit, all set out in 
clear glass dishes, and adorned with flowers. Alice 
would have some trout, because it was a fish her papa, 
who was a great fisherman, often talked about ; then 
roast duck, and nice green peas ; and then some straw- 
berry-pudding and cream. The dessert consisted of 
grapes, peaches, and melons, and one large pine-apple. 

As soon as Alice had had a peach, Mr. Thompson gave 
her leave to go and see the garden with his two little 
boys, who had been quite anxious, ever since the arrival 
of the chaise, to have a run with their little visitor. So 
Mary, who had accompanied Betty, put on Alice's 
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bonnet, and she was soon off with her little companions 
down the glade towards the woodland, — for the sun 
still being hot, they had been told to keep in the shade. 
In this woodland it was indeed cool and dim, and seemed 
so very silent, and far away from all living things, that 
the children took one another*s hands, and did not speak 
a word as they went slowly on, with hushed steps. At 
last Alice stopped suddenly, and raised her small hands, 
" What a beautiful noise I hear ! why what can it be ? it 
makes me sleepy whilst I listen!" The little boys 
laughed, as if at her innocent surprise j " Oh, it's nothing, 
we don*t hear anything ; it's only the meeting of the 
waters ! but come and see ; it's nothing." They took 
her hands again, and turned down a narrow forest path, 
very cool, very shadowed ; at last ceasing to be a path, 
but only sward amidst the wide-apart trees, and from 
thence coming out all at once upon a scene, which made, 
from sheer surprise, Alice's breath short and thick. 
She, and the little boys, stood in a great patch of sun- 
light, let in by the opening branches of the trees, whilst 
before them lay outspread the thick gloom of woods, 
shadowing a deep, dark, narrow river, that crept out 
from the stillness of the woods, like something of night, 
willing to steal on its way unnoticed and unseen. It 
was made deeper and more troubled by the trees on the 
opposite bank sweeping gloomily over it, and sending 
their thick snake-like roots half-way across itsHbed. It 
rolled on thus, darkly for a few paces. Then, all at once, 
as if by a new and hidden impulse, it shot over and be- 
tween some rough, rude, lichen-covered blocks of stone, 
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and glided at one bound, all sparkling light, all swift, all 
changed, into the sunny, rapid, limpid waters of the 
magnificent English river Alice had seen that morn- 
ing on her journey. This was the "Meeting of the 
Waters." 

Not a cloud, or speck of one, lay over the great river ; 
not a shadow on the meadows or still uplands beyond ; 
this river, like the course of a good life, which has 
triumphed over evil, calamity, and wrong, by the might 
of honest self help, sped onward, a beautiful sign of 
God, — his mercy, his goodness, and his love ! 

Alice seemed as if she could have stood and looked 
upon this scene for an age. Something as it were, stayed 
her feet, and for the minute she forgot that she had 
companions ; but the little boys seeing this scene very 
often, did not think so much of it as Alice, and pulled 
her away, for there were many other things to see, they 
said, which were more beautiful. 

So there were, as some would think, though the little 
girl, when she had seen all, did not. There were ruins, 
and a lake, and swans, and a boat, and long hothouses, 
and very lovely gardens, and a great mulberry-tree with 
seats beneath; then a fine dairy, with the milk and 
cream all set out in pans of glass as clear as crystal, and 
a cider house, where the apples were crushed, and the 
cider made in autumn. Then there was the fine house 
itself to see. Its great portico and its marble steps 
leading into a very lofty hall, covered with pictures, and 
armour, and stags' antlers, and set around with odorous 
shrubs, which were made to twine about the beautiful 
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marble banisters of the great staircase. Then there 
was the countless number of rooms. A music-room, 
with a great organ, and piano-fortes, and very brown 
and old violins, and tambourines, and ancient instru- 
ments of music ; and a great library all covered with 
books from the floor to the ceiling, and which being very 
cool and very still, with large bay windows that looked 
out on the most retired part of the park, was the very 
finest place in the world for study, particularly in the 
deep recesses of the old windows. Then there were 
drawing-rooms, beautiful sitting-rooms for ladies, and 
grand bed-chambers ; the bed-curtains of the richest 
silk, and the carpets like thick set moss. Alice wondered 
at every thing, and felt quite fearful and chill, as great 
gallery after gallery opened itself. What, however, she 
admired the most was the older part of the house. This 
old Mr. Thompson took upon himself to show, and hob- 
bling slowly on before, he went up great oaken stair- 
cases, into old bedrooms and sitting-rooms, now never 
used, though still furnished; and from these last into 
the great nursery, where the little lords and ladies, the 
old gentleman so often tal)red about, had played, some 
fifty or sixty years before this time. The little child 
was intensely interested. The carved oak cradles yet 
remained, the swing, the little chairs ; upon the dusty 
shelves the few remaining playthiugs; Alice touched 
them and would have much liked to have been alone 
with the old gardener, and asked a thousand questions. 

The housekeeper had prepared tea in one of the beauti- 
ful sitting-rooms, but whilst the party partook of it, a 
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servant announced that Lord B 's travelling carriage 

had entered the park, and that the family would arrive 
in a few minutes. It was, therefore, necessary that the 
housekeeper and young Mr. Thompson should hasten 
away for a few minutes, to welcome their master and 
mistress ; after which tea was quickly finished, and the 
party strolled back to the cottage. 

When the ladies and the little boys had gone in, Alice 
stood upon the steps of the cottage aJone. She had 
been thinking of the " Meeting of the Waters " all day ; 
she could not divest her mind of its beautiful idea, and 
she felt an irresistible impulse to go and see it alone. 
Eeeling sure she should soon find her way back, she ran 
down, entered the w^ood, and soon found the right path. 
The softest and latest twilight of the evening was upon 
the scene : still was the great river rolling on in light ; 
still was the narrow river from the wdods dark and 
turgid. Yet she loved to look upon these sad waters, 
watch them from out the woods, onwards by degrees to 
the stones, and then feel her heart beat quicker, as 
free from darkness and shadow, they rolled into the 
swift, smooth current of the unclouded and happy look- 
ing river. She sat down on the boll of a great 'beech- 
tree, and felt her heart grow quite large and warm with 
some feeling indescribable. It was a feeling of interest, 
love and joy : she felt she had never loved her dear, her 
good papa, so well as at that minute ; and she felt she 
loved all the world beside, well, if not so intensely. 

How long she sat there she cannot recollect, but it 
must have been some time, when a near footstep startled 
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her: she looked up and beheld a middle-aged gentle- 
loan. 

" Why, you truant," he said kindly, " are you here ? 
Everybody has been searching for you. How came you 
here alone?" 

" Please sir," answered Alice softly, as she bent her 
hands on her little white frock, and made a curtsey, " I 
came by myself, I always like to see beautiful things 
alone. My papa knows it." 

" "Well," answered the gentleman, " you are a strange 
little girl, and seem to do what many older people do 
not, that is, think — so let me take care of you." He 
lifted her into his arms. "So you're Mr. Tyne the 
surgeon's little daughter, are you?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"And did he come here to show you this beautiful 
place?" 

" No, I thought in my own mind, that I should like 
to see it alone. It is so pretty to see all that is dark 
glide into that which is so light and beautiful." 

" Why, you are half a poet, child," he said, stopping 
short in the rising moonlight, and looking up into her 
face. " Well, I love you for the soul you have. You 
shall stop here, and we'll see it together to-morrow." 
He said this quite peremptorily, and carried her onward 
up the glade to the cottage. 

Alice was quite distressed to find her mamma and 
Mrs. Blenkinsop in tears about her. She knew she had 
done wrong in thus absenting herself without leave, but 
she promised not to do so again, and soon was forgiven. 

£ 
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The gentleman, who was no other than Lord B 

himself, dried her tears, and succeeded in obtaining her 
mamma's consent to her remaining at the hall for a few 
days. The little visit thus arranged, and leave taken of 

her mamma and the party. Lord B took her up 

with him to the hall, carried her into Lady B 's 

drawing-room, where she was received most kindly, her 
little story heard with interest, and after some refresh- 
ment, she was put to bed in a little white-curtained bed, 
by the lady's own maid. 

This intended stay of a week was lengthened into one 
of a month, during which time she wandered about all 
day in the woods with Lord B— : — , visited 'the old 
nursery with him, and sat for hours upon the beech-boll, 
beside the ** Meeting of the "Waters," of which the good 
gentleman painted a little sketch, and gave her. Before 
they parted quite a love had grown up between them, 
and she might have paid many more such visits, had not 
Lord B died no long time after this. 

Soon after Alice returned home, her papa, as I have 
said, moved to a house in the centre of the town, next 
to the Post Office. It was a very curious old house, 
with a very small garden, or rather yard, for it had not 
one tree in it, though next those which, had a few. 
Within the house was a fine surgery, and large old un- 
even floored sitting-rooms, with little curious grates in 
them, surrounded by tiles, on which were painted Scrip- 
ture subjects. There was one little long room, next the 
drawing-room, in which she slept, and was allowed to 
play ; and where stood a large chest of drawers, one 
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large drawer being her own, to put dolls' clothes in. In 
one comer of this room she used to play ; put up her 
little grate, make a fire, get out the cradle and the 
feather bed, put her dolls to sleep, and fetching her 
mamma's rocking chair from the nursery, rock herself to 
and fro with her own eyes shut, whilst the dolls slept. 
The only play she ever had with her dolls, was to set 
one in her own little chair, and the other in its doll's 
chair, and setting herself down opposite to them in the 
rocking chair, hold a conversation in various voices, as 
if these dolls were two ladies who had called upon her. 
One she named Mrs. Julian, the other Mrs. Orford. 

These little conversations had been carried forward 
some time, when suddenly she discovered that her 
brothers listened at the door, from what they often said 
to plague her. " Ah, how does Mrs. Orford do to-day ? " 
"Ah, is Mrs. Julian coming to tea?" This so vexed 
her, that after this time her visitors never conversed 
except in a whisper ;' and this not being very interesting 
to the lady they visited, they soon left off talking alto- 
gether, and kept in bed wholly. 

Her papa now thought that it was time that she 
should go to school, though only to a day-school, for he 
could not part with her altogether. So after some 
inquiries, he placed her at a school, kept by a Quakeress 
named Young. The first morning she went, her papa 
took her, aud Alice was introduced to Miss Young, in a 
very trim parlour below stairs, and up stairs into a 
schoolroom, holding forty or fifty girls. Some were 
sitting on forms, some were standing in classes, some 
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writing at desks below the windows ; one stood up in a 
corner with a dunce's cap on, made of brown paper, and 
ornamented with little bits of ribbon ; and others had 
high collars made of tin, in the shape of a large letter, 
thus — T ; the upper part, bound with ribbon, being put 
under the chin, and the bottom fixed to the top of the 
girls' frocks by a sort of hook. Another young lady 
was stretched out on a long sloping board, called a 
"reclining board," under the idea, I believe, that this 
plan made little girls shapeable and straight, which is 
not the case; but then all Miss Young's notions and 
habits were old-fashioned and peculiar. On one side of 
the schoolroom she had a large couch, as wide as a bed, 
covered with a French mattress, and on this she usually 
lay, with a small round work-table by her side ; or else 
she sat upright with a large church hassock for her feet. 
She was, perhaps, the crossest governess children could 
possibly have had, for all feared her dreadfully ; but she 
was an excellent teacher, and all her scholars were good 
spellers and readers. As Alice's papa was very particu- 
lar on both these points, he had begged the good lady 
not to intrust his little girl's lessons to her governess 
Miss Cornwall, but to always allow them to be said to 
her personally. Thus Alice never escaped Miss Young's 
worst humour, as most of the other children did, and in 
consequence she dreaded to say her lessons. Her papa 
at length noticed this, but not till she had suffered much. 
Alice was very fond of her two eldest brothers, "Will 
and Charles i and "WilJ, the eldest, was very fond of her 
indeed. Whenever he was not busy with his lessons, he 
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loved her to be with him, for he had taught her to walk, 
and had nursed her many hours. 

As may be judged from her being awake as early as 
Dick in the morning, Alice was no sluggard. Thus 
lying awake often a long time before Mary was up to 
wash and dress her, she heard her brothers talking; 
and knowing they awoke thus early in the morning to 
tell tales, she at last became very curious to learn what 
these stories could be about. Hearing one night that 
their new tale was to be Robiuson Crusoe, she went 
next morning very softly, and sat outside their chamber 
door, and heard old Daniel Defoe's immortal story from 
the very beginning, including that part, always so de- 
lightful to children, about " the footstep in the sand." 
In fact, for many mornings, this story was commenced 
again from the very beginning, in order to come to " the 
beautiful part once more." Sometimes grand tales 
were invented about robbers and forests, and dreadful 
perils, and escapes from them. 

The cross old governess finding Alice quick at her 
lessons, gave her extra tasks, in order, as she said, to 
bring her forward. These lessons were often very hard, 
and if there were only one imperfect word, or little 
fault, they were always doubled and trebled. During 
one afternoon's lesson, for some small fault, such as 
trembling when spoken to, or not placing her feet in a 
proper position, Miss Young set Alice a long column 
of words, amongst which were "thatched, hatched, 
scratched, patched," and so on, — all difficult words for 
the memory and speech of a little child. Alice studied 
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this lesson all the evening, and yet she could not master 
it, so she took the book up to bed with her. But sh» 
could not sleep, the dread of this morrow's lesson was 
so great ; or if she fell into a doze for a few minutes, 
she started from it, thinking Miss Young stood over her 
with a rod. As soon, therefore, as the faintest streak 
of light came through the bedroom window, she pulled 
aside the curtains, and began to study again. Whether 
it was from fear, however, the more she studied this 
task, the less she seemed to remember of it. When 
Mary came to wash and dress her, she was quite cold 
and ill ; yet she refrained from telling her, lest her papa 
should hear of it, and scold the old Quakeress. 

As the school lay a good many streets off, Mary 
always took her, and fetched her again at four o'clock 
in the afternoon. On this particular morning, however, 
Mary and the cook happened to be very busy; the 
house had just been paioted, — they were cleaning it; 
so Alice, who felt she must die if she had to face Miss 
Young with her lesson in its present state, said to Mary, 
when they reached the end of a street not far off the 
school, " Now do go, Mary ; I can find the rest of the 
way myself; I'm sure I can." 

After many assurances from Alice, Mary consented 
to let her go the remaining distance by herself; but 
instead of keeping on towards the street where Miss 
Young lived, — Alice, as soon as Mary was out of sight, 
turned off in another direction, to a public walk called 
the " Quarry," for which this town where Alice lived is 
celebrated. She had long wished to spend a day in it 
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by herself, and now the dread of this terrible lesson 
made her determine to go there instead of to school. 
Besides this, she had heard her papa and brothers say 
that morning that it was assize time, and that the judges 
and counsellors were in the town, with their great wigs 
and black gowns ; and as she had long had an intense 
desire to see what sort of people these judges were, she 
made up her mind to stop in the Quarry till noon, and 
then find her way to the corn-market, where the town- 
hall was. No sooner, however, had she entered this 
beautiful walk, which was quite solitary and still at this 
early hour, than she felt she had done very wrong thus 
to deceive her good papa and Mary. In a little while 
this unhappiness so increased, that could she now have 
chosen, she would rather have said her task over and 
over again; but the time for choice was now passed. 
Thus, instead of running happily about, a» she hitherto 
had done when she came for a walk in this nice place, 
with her papa or Mary, all she did was to saunter down 
the beautiful shadowed walk, the lime-trees meeting 
and mingling their boughs a great height above, and 
making a thick canopy of leaves, quite proof against 
both rain and sunshine. Eor a while she sat down 
on the wide-spreading roots of a tree; then she went 
within the palings on to the grass to pluck the butter- 
cups, and into the "Dingle," a sort of hollow, from 
out of which, hundreds of years before, red sandstone 
had been taken to build the town castle and the great 
abbey. 

Alice*s papa had often told her that disobedience 
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brings its own punishment; and so on this occasion, 
she proved the truth of this saying, — for she had never 
known such a weary morning in her life ; and long before 
dinner-time she grew so hungry, that she could have 
eaten the driest crust of bread in the world. At last, 
when the church clock struck two, and people she knew 
began to come in for their afternoon walk, she deter- 
mined to go into the town, and see the counsellors, or 
" big- wigs " as she called them. She had already lost 
one shoe-string and one glove; but these were minor 
evils compared with the terror of being recognized by 
those who knew her papa and mamma. 

It was full three o'clock before she reached the market- 
place ; and there, mingling with the crowd, it was not 
long before she saw one of the counsellors come out of 
the town-hall door, with a blue bag in his hand. He 
had got on just the sort of wig she had heard her 
brothers describe, and he looked so very grave and 
solemn in it, that Alice immediately thought he must 
be very clever indeed ; and then wondering what sort of 
books it was he read, and what they were about, she 
determined that if ever she grew a woman, she would 
read those sort of books too, and try to look as grave, 
and know as much. 

As she got pushed to the outskirts of the crowd, an 
old lady named Churchman, who kuew her mamma, 
stopped to speak to her : she was of course very much 
surprised to see the little girl in such a place, and 
questioning her closely, and with a great deal of curi- 
osity, Alice at last burst into tears, and confessed the 
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truth, but promised to go to school, late as it was in the 
day, if the lady would not tell her mamma: this the 
lady promised so seriously that Alice believed her, and 
her surprise was great indeed, when upon quitting the 
crowd, she met both Mary and the cook in search of her ; 
the lady having directly she had parted with Alice gone 
home to her mamma, and magnified the little child's 
fault as much as she was able. Mary, always kind and 
good, did not scold, but dried Alice's tears with her 
apron, and carried her the rest of the way home. Her 
mamma, however, was exceedingly angry, and her papa 
coming in soon after, very firmly said she should go to 
school, late as it was. Alice cried very much at this 
determination, for she now felt quite certain Miss Young 
would kill her, though she did not dare to say so. Her 
papa, very silent and very grave, would not allow Mary 
to do anything for her, or give her anything to eat ; but 
just a^ she was-her hair disordered, her fa<;e smeared 
by crying, her shoe-string out, and with but one glove 
on, he himself without a word led her back to school, 
knocked at the door, and asked for Miss Young. The 
servant, quite surprised to see Alice thus, ushered her 
and her papa into the trim room, and called down her 
mistress, who was just breaking up school for the day. 
She came in, looking very grave, and the doctor taking 
her aside to a distant part of the room, spoke to her in 
a very low voice ; Alice in the meanwhile sitting on the 
comer of one of the prim chairs, and sobbing as if her 
heart would break. In a few minutes the governess 
came and took her hand, bid Dr. Tyne "good day," 
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went with Alice upstairs into the large Bcboolroom, and 
there, before the whole forty girls, explained what Alice 
had done. She then led her into the adjoining room, 
and closed the door. Alice felt fit to scream with terror ; 
she fancied she was going to be whipped, and that she 
must die if she were. But Miss Young only sat down 
on a chair, and said in a very solemn and slow voice, 
"Pull off thy bonnet and spenser." Alice obeyed. 
" Brush thy hair." Alice obeyed also, for each young 
lady had a brush and comb hanging in a separate bag. 
" Now wash thy hands and face." This was done also. 
Then Miss Young took the little child by the hand, and 
led her into a large closet in this room, very dark, and 
used as a place of punishment. There was a little stool 
at one end of it ; " Sit down on that, Alice Tyne," she 
continued, " and think over thy bad day. Think it well 
over, and let it be a lesson unto thee for life, — ^for we 
cannot do wrong without being unhappy." She then 
closed the closet door, locked it, and Alice was alone in 
utter darkness. Not that it is right to put little children 
in the dark, or punish them by any means of this kind ; 
but on Alice the darkness had not so much the effect of 
terror, as that of inducing remorse; for she felt as if 
closed in alone with her faults, and they seemed so very 
great, and so incapable of being chased away by thoughts 
of any other kind, that she felt quite subdued and humble, 
and wishful to beg pardon, and to be forgiven. Her 
punishment was not a very long one. At the end of an 
hour Miss Young unlocked the door, and asked Alice if 
she felt sorry, and Alice answering " Yes," in a very low 
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voice, she bid her come out and dry her tears ; and then, 
without a word, she knelt down gently, side by side, with 
Alice, and prayed, in a few short sentences, that G-od 
would be merciful to the little child, and make her heart 
pure and good. This done, she rang the bell. In a 
minute up came Alice's own good Mary, who kissed 
her, would not let her cry any more, and dressing 
her. Miss Young bid the little child good bye, and 
hoping that she would never play truant again, enjoined 
her to come early in the morning, with her lessons very 
perfect. 

Her papa and mamma forgave her when she got 
home. Her papa more readily, when he heard how 
hard her tasks had been ; yet still he gravely told her 
how naughty it is to practise deception. After this 
he kissed her, and let her sit upon his knee, and drink 
her tea, and eat her bread-and-butter. 

Alice had three brothers older than herself. The 
one nearest to herself was named Tom. He had been 
away with his grandpapa and grandmamma in a distant 
county, but he now came home, and Alice found in 
him the dearest and best of playfellows, for he sym- 
pathized more with her likings and tastes than her 
elder brothers. Soon afber his arrival the morning 
tales commenced afresh, and Alice again crept from 
her little bed to hear them. One morning, however, 
she fell accidentally against the door, and her eldest 
brother came out to see what was the matter. Eind- 
ing "Tiny," (as in love they called her,) learning the 
secret of her coming, and how she wished, very much 
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wished to hear " a story/* he was quite delighted ; took 
her in his arms, covered her up in an old great-coat, 
which had been her papa's, and one in which they 
often played, set her on the bed, drew the large 
bolster round her, so as to keep her warm, making 
what was called '* a throne," and then, at her particular 
request, as if like a queen she had bespoke a play, 
he began Bobinson Crusoe afresh ; himself and Tom 
and Charles sitting before her in a little half-circle. 
What an exquisite treat was this to Alice ! She went 
to bed at night, and dreamt of the beautiful morn- 
ing, its "footsteps in the sand," its "Winter's Tale," 
and tale of "Hamlet;" its "Pilgrim's Progress," and 
the "delectable mountains," and a hundred others 
such as these, that children's love had made immortal 
many long years before. In hours like these love 
and affection grew like seeds sown in the sun-warmed 
earth. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



STUDIES IN NATUEE. 



IN the house where Alice's papa had first studied 
medicine whilst yet a youth, lived a middle-aged 
servant, who was always very kind to him. In return 
he never forgot her; and for many years sent her a 
small sum each Christmas, and with it a kind letter. 
Upon settling in the town, after an absence of some five- 
and-twenty years, he found that " old Molly," now quite 
an aged woman, lived in a small village on the river's 
brink, not far away. During the time of her servitude 
she was celebrated as a knitter, a maker of elder wine, 
and above all for preparing most wonderful vinegar 
from primrose flowers. As soon, therefore, as she found 
her "dear young master" had come to settle in this 
part of the country, she persisted in knitting his and 
his children's socks and stockings ; in making him a 
rare medicinal conserve, as soon as every autumn's frost 
set in, from the berries of the dog-rose ; a nine-gallon 
cask of elderberry wine, which was never sent home till 
Christmas-eve, and then always with a splendid bunch 
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of holly, and a sprig of real fairy mistletoe, gathered by 
her own hand ; as well as a little cask of the wonderful 
vinegar every May-time, when primroses lay like a 
shower of gold upon the copse-sward. And really this 
vinegar was a wonderful thing; it dissolved the hard- 
est fish-bones, and was, as Alice's mamma never failed 
to say, whenever she used it, "the very finest and 
the best of all the useful and good things old Molly 
made.*' 

Well, for years, as long as old Molly lived, the 
Doctor^s children had a grand holiday every spring, 
which they spent with her in the woods and lanes. The 
day was usually May-day ; and setting off early in the 
morning with two very large baskets, almost as large as 
panniers, they traversed the beautiful woods, and cropped 
the golden flowers, till bushel lay on bushel in the 
baskets. After this they dined like gipsies in the very 
heart of the woods ; cooled their bottle of beer in the 
limpid forest brook; made themselves caps of rushes,^ 
and returned at twilight with Molly, to her cottage, 
where soon, with the great bundle of sere wood they 
had brought home with them on purpose, she swung and 
boiled the kettle, and baked them a great dish of girdle- 
cakes upon the fragrant embers. 

Besides this one, the children had another great 
counlry holiday every year. It was a visit to the keep 
of an old ruined castle, built upon a hill amidst the 
wood, some mile or so from Molly's cottage. The hill 
around this old tower was covered for acres by one 
velvet carpet of matchless turf, made shady at intervals 
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by antique thick-roofed trees ; and as two old servants 
of its great owner kept the tower, and midway up it one 
of the old floors had been converted into a very decent 
chamber, tea could always be served here to such parties 
as liked to^ pay a trifle for its use. This grand holiday 
of the year always included the whole family; the 
doctor, his wife, the children, the servants, and Nemo 
the dog. It was always a day of jubilee. After dining 
on the sweetest declivity of the hill, off the very nicest 
dinner the excellent village inn could supply, they took 
tea in the old room of the tower, and with the quaint 
old oaken table drawn up before two of the deep-set 
windows, from whence the finest view was had of wide 
valley, stream, and woods, they sat through the pleasant 
evening hoijrs till softest twilight came. Or sometimes 
they had tea quite in gipsy fashion on the hill side, the 
tea-things b^ing brought from the tower, and the kettle 
boiled near at hand over a bonfire of dry wood. After 
this, whilst Alice's mamma ^and brothers strolled about, 
she and her papa would go to the tower alone, talk 
awhile with the old people who kept it, go up stairs and 
see the old room, its thick walls, its six narrow deep-set 
windows, the splendid old china bowls, cups, and dishes, 
which adorned their seats, and then they would ascend 
by a little crooked winding staircase to the roof, and 
sitting down hand in hand, upon the old grey battle- 
ments, watch the gorgeous splendour of the setting sun, 
sink, and fade away behind the granite peaks of distant 
hills, and there give place to Night, and her attendant 
spirits, the mild-eyed shining stars. 
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A terrible fate befell poor Dick the bird about this 
time. He lived in such harmony with all the house- 
hold, even with old black Bob the cat, and Nemo the 
great Newfoundland dog, that when his cage door was 
opened, which it mostly was at tea-time, and left open 
through the eveniug, he would come directly and hop 
down, generally first upon the doctor's head or shoulder, 
next upon the edge of the sugar-basin, or cake, or toast 
plate, and then, when he had had his meal, he generally 
perched himself beside Bob on the arm of the large leather 
chair, or else on Nemo's head as he lay stretched upon 
the hearth-rug. 

It being a very wet and cold autumn evening, a cheer- 
ful fire, the first of the season, burnt in the parlour, and 
Dick, unusually happy, for the rogue lov#d warmth, 
hopped gaily about. Old Bob was not present, but the 
parlour door being opened by Mary, Dick all at once 
fiew off the table on to a chair close by. A strange cat 
had followed Mary into the room, and this, poor Dick, 
mistaking for his own old purring friend, in one minute 
he was seized and borne from the room. Mary gave a 
scream and ran out, followed by the Doctor and the 
terrified children, but too late ; for though this strange 
cat was seized on the garret staircase, and his prey 
dragged from his jaws, poor Dick was dead. 

All were very sorry; but Alice's grief was quite 
touching. Her brothers, in order to comfort her, made 
Dick three little coffins; the first of card paper, the 
next of wood, and the third of liBad, which they soldered 
up. A little grave was dug in the garden, beneath the 
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high wall, which divided it from a churchyard, and to 
this, two days after his death, Dick was carried in 
solemn procession, and with real sorrow by the children. 
A little hillock was raised over him, its border nicely 
railed in with small pieces of slate, and another one, of 
larger size, raised up against the churchyard wall, served 
to hold his epitaph, written in Greek, and pasted there- 
on. This childish tombstone was protected from the 
weather by a little slanting roof of painted wood, whilst 
over the grave itself, within the palings, was set the 
pretty plant called stonecrop, which, watered and 
tended, soon flourished, and was lovely with a thousand 
tiny yellow blossoms above the resting-place of the little 
* fluttering thing which had poured out its heart so often 
in a flood of song. For years this spot was carefully 
tended, and called " Dick's Garden." 

One day Alice was guilty of a very great offence, 
which I must not pass over. She always went regularly 
with her papa to church on Sunday morning, except 
when it was wet weather, or too cold. On a particular 
Sunday morning, as it was too wet for her to accom- 
pany her papa and mamma as usual, leave was given to 
her to go into the kitchen and stay with the cook. This 
she usually did on such occasions ; and the cook either 
made her a little pudding, or else gave her some paste» 
with^ugar and fruit, or jam, to make one herself: and 
besides this, tied her on one of her own large cooking 
aprons, gave her a roUing-pin, and allowed her to stand 
by the dresser on a chair. Alice made her little pudding 
of bottled gooseberries^ about the size and shape of an 
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egg, and asked the cook to give her a piece of rag to tie 
it in, but just then the meat at the fire required attend- 
ance ; so, too impatient to wait, she started off to find a 
piece for herself. Qtomg to her mamma's wardrobe, she 
could reach no shelf or drawer but one on which lay a 
small quilt of rich India chintz. It had a rich red 
ground, and on this, as a pattern, grand baskets of flowers 
of large size. ''How nice my pudding would be if boiled 
in one of these grand baskets of flowers," thought 
Alice; and so, after a moment's hesitation, she went 
and fetched her mamma's little scissors, and cut the 
greatest basket of flowers out of the very middle of the 
quilt, and tied up her pudding in it, the wrong side 
outermost. No sooner, howeyer, was this done, than 
she felt conscious that she was very naughty. She 
replaced the quilt, and went down quite trembling ; but 
as the cook was still busy, she took the little pudding 
from the child, and slipped it into the boiler without 
noticing what covered it. Instead of inquiring about 
her little pudding as usual, when it was time to be done 
enough, AHce, quite frightened as the morning grew 
late, crept into the surgery by herself, and was there 
when her papa and mamma returned from church. 
They had scarcely been in five minutes, before she heard 
her mamma's and the cook's voice, and trembling dread- 
fully, she went and hid herself beneath the farthest 
2)art of the counter. In a minute the door opened. 
*^ Where is she ?" said her mamma, in a loud and angry 
voice. After some search Alice was found, and, brought 
into the middle of the room, was interrogated by both. 
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the cook and her' mamma. Her papa soon came to 
inquire what was the matter, and when he saw the piece 
of boiled chintz, and the quilt which had now been 
fetched from the wardrobe, he was very angry too, in 
his quiet stem way, and went and locked her up in her 
room, where she was kept the whole day, and only 
allowed a piece of bread and some water at night time, 
when her mamma undressed her and put her to bed. 
This was the severest punishment Alice had ever known, 
and she was very glad indeed when her papa and mamma 
forgave her. 

In her papa's little study was a large closet^ in which 
were kept several great books of prints, unbound papers, 
rare drugs, and other odds and ends. Her papa often 
sent her to this closet on little errajids, for she had a 
delicate and gentle hand, and in spite of her baby's 
trick about the quilt, ¥^ch had now happened some 
time, she possessed the nicest sense of honour. One 
day, when he had sent her there for a walking stick he 
sometimes used, several large books which were reared 
against the wall fell as she reached it. One of these 
books was so very large, as to be far taller than herself: 
as she stooped to pick it up, she found it was a book of 
plates, and when she looked a little closer, she saw that 
the subjects engraved were of skeletons, and portions of 
the human body, drawn of the size and as in life. At 
this sight her breath went and came. Like Bluebeard's 
wife, she felt full of burning curiosity to see this book, 
leaf by leaf; and fchen all at once thinking it might be 
wrong to hold this sort of ciLriosity, the half gmliy blood 
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rushed to the very tip of her fingers, and she hastily 
replaced the book; woildering, however, all that day, 
<¥hether the book were a forbidden thing or not. 

Her papa was one of the yisiting surgeons to the 
great Infirmary in the town, as also very intimate with 
the house-surgeon, Mr. Longnor. This good gentleman 
was very fond of Alice, and petted her so much, and wa» 
so very kind, that it was one of the greatest treats in 
the world to sit with him, as she ofben did, in his nice 
parlour. Like her papa, he always treated her more a» 
a thinking woman than as a child, and often discussed 
the gravest subjects in her presence. Sometimes he 
would lead her by the hand into the surgery, whilst he 
gave directions \ at others, usually at evening time, he 
would take her with him in his last visit round the wards 
for the night, especiatiy to the female ward, where, per- 
haps, was some mother whom it pleased to look upon a 
child's young face ; sometimes he would like her to see 
how the nurses in this ward officiated, and then, when 
he came back into his room, he would sit and tell her 
about ladies in Prance, called "Sisters of Charity," 
noble, well-bom, educated ladies, who went about into 
the hospitals and infirmaries, and miserable dwellings, 
everywhere where there was pain and sorrow ; nursing 
aud attending the sick and dying with gentleness and 
patience, and the greatest care, and &om no other 
motive, or looking for any higher reward, than love and 
pity for their fellow-creatures, and the wish to follow in 
the footsteps of our wisest and best teacher, Jesus 
Christ. He would tell her too, of centuries before. 
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when the art of healing was very rude, and when 
doctors were a very little more skilful than our present 
barbers ; in days too when cruel wars were many, and 
always very bloody, from the reason that the chief fight- 
ing weapons were the bill, a sort of axe, and the sword, 
— ^how noble ladies studied the art of healing, dressed 
wounds, prescribed and compounded medicines from the 
simple herbs of the fields, or from the narrow gardens 
enclosed within the keep of their castles. " And there 
is coming a time," good Mr. Longnor would say, "when 
ladies will study medicine as a beautiful art ; and with- 
out binding themselves by any religious vow, make this 
study useful in a thousand ways.' And in a spirit such 
as this, my AHce, I hope you will never turn away in 
-disgust from pain, or wounds, or any sorrow of the 
body; for recollect mercy and gentleness are divine 
things in woman." 

" Please then, sir," Alice said at last, " it isn't wicked 
to look on bones, or those heaps of bones my papa calls 
skeletons, is it ? for when bones lie about churchyards 
it isn't wicked to look at then^ there !" 

" Nothing, my baby, is wrong that is a worship of, and 
a seryice to, God; and to look upon God's beautiful 
works with love and reverence is a sort of prayer. All 
things which come from His hand are divine. But 
would you like to see a skeleton?" 

Breathless with awe, the child answered " yes : " so Mr 
Xongnor took her up in his arms, and opened a private 
door which led into the now deserted surgery. Going 
within, he crossed to another door, and then said, for he 
felt her tremble, "Tou won't be afraid?" 
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''No, sir; only when I see things of Gk)d I alwajB 
tremble. My papa knows it." 

The doctor did not say aQother word, but gently un- 
locking the closet-door, held forward the strong light of 
the lamp, and Alice Tyne beheld the articulated skeleton 
of a man before her, — ^that is, all the bones of a human 
being, such as you or I, strung upon wires, and set up- 
right as in life. One slight shudder passed, and then 
the child looked boldly ; and there was nothing dreadful, 
or nothing horrible in it, — nothing dreadful in seeing 
the beautiful bones of our fingers, how exquisitely 
jointed, how beautifully shaped, what noble means for 
the smallest services of life ; then there were the shoulder- 
blades, and the spine supporting the noble skull, where 
in life thought exists, the thoughts which often make 
us angels, and immortal ones ; then there was the^ foot, 
to run, to dance, to tread the globe, and do the labour 
of the world! Oh indeed, such things give always 
sovereign and divinest lessons, if we but hearken unto 
them. 

The doctor said no more ; he closed the door, and he 
and Alice were silent for a time. 

One morning some weeks after this, she was sitting 
in Mr. Longnor's little room waiting for her papa, whien 
a side-door opening into a large hall, was suddenly set 
ajar for the purpose of air, and to her astonishment she 
beheld in this hall two or three hundred women, all with 
very young babies, some with two or three. Many of 
these women appeared, by their dusty shoes, to have 
walked a long way. With Mr. Longnor's leave Alice 
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went to the door, and there saw her papa and other 
gentlemen busy with fine lancets ; these they pressed 
into the upper soft part of the babies' arms, first touch- 
iug with the point other babies' arms, or else strange 
little square pieces of glass they took from their instru- 
ment-cases. . It was really a most amusing sight, to see 
so many babies, almost all of them country children, 
with bright ruddy faces, some asleep, some awake, many 
of them amused, by the rattle of a brass thimble or a 
key from their nurse's pocket. 

That same evening her papa explained, that these 
little babies had been vaccinated, that is, — pricked with a 
fine lancet on the top of the arm, for the purpose of 
receiving into the tiny wound a very small particle of 
what is called lymph, which, when it once thoroughly 
enters the blood, prevents the dreadful and disfiguring 
disease called small-pox : a disease that, before this re- 
medy was used, carried off thousands of little children 
every year. Its discovery was made by a great doctor, 
named Jenner, through observing that people who 
tended and milked cows, rarely or never had the small- 
pox; aad thus making an examination, and tracing one 
thing to another, the way by which great discoveries are 
always made, he found that very minute pimples, con- 
taining this lymph, come at times upon the teats of 
cows, and these sometimes breaking, so that the lymph 
passing into the blood, through any little scratch which 
might be on the milker's hands, prevented this dreadful 
scourge, except in rare cases, and then only in a very 
mild form. 
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Her good papa was a great admirer of tliis wonderful 
discovery. In his practice amongst the poor lie used 
to find many ignorant people opposed to it, and he 
always took the greatest pains to convince them that 
they were wrong, and to persuade them to adopt the 
precious remedy. 

After that time Alice was incessantly talking about 
this dreadful thing called ''small-pox," which, as her 
papa explained, ofben made little children blind for 
days ; so one half-holiday, as he fetched her from school 
at noon, he said to her, "Mrs. Jervis*s little boy has 
got the small-pox ; would you be frightened to see 
him?" 

" No, papa, I shall have no fear ; do take me." The 
doctor led her through some streets, across a market set 
about with great baskets of butter, all decorated with 
green leaves and summer flowers, up a passage, and into 
the kitchen of a small house : it was darkened, and a 
large white sheet was thrown over a wooden cradle; 
this the weeping mother withdrew, and disclosed to 
Alice a frightftilly disfigured baby, for it was blind, and 
its face swollen to twice the natural size. All its face 
and neck were covered by small red sores, and its hands 
w^re muffled up in handkerchiefs to prevent it rubbing 
them, and making them worse. The baby seemed dying, 
and the mother sobbed bitterly. 

"Oh, doctor," she said remorsefully, "had I but 
attended to your good advice six months since, my dear 
baby would not have been thus afflicted. For the 
children of Mrs. Jones up the passage, who were vacci- 
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nated at tHe time, are well and Hearty, and here is my 
dear boy lying thus. Oh! how cruel, how wicked I 
am." And then she sobbed more passionately, and 
begged the doctor to save her child. 

The good doctor pacified her, and promised to do all 
he could. He sat down gently beside the cradle, and 
made AHce stand by his knee and touch its face, and 
fitUl its little restless hands. 

" How very dreadful this is," she said at last to her 
papa in a low voice, " and how sad to hear this little 
baby moan." 

" Tes, Alice, and I wish you to learn for ever, from 
this cradle side, that the good, and true, and wise, never 
fly from sights like these because they are loathsome ; 
never are deaf to pain and sorrow, never harsh or con- 
temptuous to ignorance; but ever trying to pity, to 
€ure, to teach, make practical the great wisdom of the 
divine Sermon on the Mount, I sometimes read to you. 
And this is what you must do, my darling, when you 
grow a woman ; that is, never to be repulsed from great 
duties, by loathsomeness, guilt, or misery. Therefore 
never fear a sick couch, a death-bed, a prison, or a 
hospital, if duty call and lie there ; for it will be only 
by the true performance of these great duties in a spirit 
of knowledges and mercy, that we shall remove ignorance, 
and make disease unknown. So touch the baby's hot 
face again \ and let the touch for ever be a sign to you, 
my sweet one, that sorrow and sad fortunes too often 
arise out of our wilfulness, our ignorance, or our guilt." 

Somewhat in such way did this dear father teach ! 
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From the day that ehe had seen the skeleton in the 
infinnarj Burgery, she had longed to see that great book 
of anatomy again. But she was afiraid to ask her eldest 
brother or her papa. One day, howeveri when her 
papa and mamma had gone out of town a few miles, 
and her brothers were at school, she was allowed to 
come home to dinner, and if Mary pleased, to take a 
walk with her in the evening time. After dinner Mary 
said, ^ You may as well. Miss Alice, go and sit in your 
papa's study till I am dressed." So Alice went. All at 
once the thought of the great book crossed her mind. 
She could look at it safely now she thought; so she 
went into the little study, closed the door, and with dif* 
ficulty brought the book from the closet. She could 
not lifb it upon her papa's reading desk, for that was too 
high, but she raised it on the table, put books behind it, 
opened it, and sat down on a chair before it. And leaf 
by leaf she turned, and maryelled very much tiiat G-od 
had made us so fearfully, so wonderfully. What struck 
her eye was the beautiful, wonderful, flowing lines in the 
bones ; not one but what had grace and aptitude in it. 
But the leaves, where the skulls were figured, were to 
her the most astonishing : the roundness of these, their 
portions fitting one into the other, their b'nes of grace, 
their grandeur. Nothing, when looked at, as Mr. Long- 
nor had truly said, of G-od's great workmanship, but 
what was thus beautiful and wonderful ; and but what 
made us better by looking on it. '' And I have a skull 
like this," thought the little child, as she touched her 
own forehead, and moved her hand across it, "for as God 
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ihade it, it must be shaped thus ; and as it is thus so 
round, so domelike, like the sky above us, ought not I,. 
ought not everybody, who has thus a beautiJ^l place to 
think in, think good and great things, worthy of it, and 
of the hand which made it arched and round ? In a 
sacred place we should have no other than thoughts of 
holy worship ; and ought not I to have, as my papa often 
says all people should have, good thoughts in my little 
arched roof here ?" But Alice felt conscious that her 
thoughts were not always good ; that she was sometimes- 
jealous, and sometimes selfish, and had not thoughts sa 
beautiful as they ought to be. She felt, therefore, sad 
and humbled, little child as she was ; she closed the book 
with a very soft hand, and replaced it in the closet. Her 
curiosity was abated ; but she never henceforth entered 
this closet with other than a gentle footstep. It held 
something sacred in her eyes ; and never henceforth did 
her papa repeat a beautifid line of poetry, or read from 
a fine book to her, without her thinking, " JVbtr, if I lis- 
ten and remember, thii will make my little Mixm-Houss. 
pure and good." 

The town in which Alice then lived had been formerly 
surrounded by high walls. Some portion of these yet 
remained, so that within, next the town, the roadway lay 
very nearly level with the ancient battlements ; whilst 
on the outer side, the fields and gardens lay many hun- 
dred yards beneath ; indeed at such a depth as to make* 
the head quite giddy to look down. Next the roadway, 
and beneath the battlements, was a beautiful flagged 
pathway, and a favourite walk with Alice and her papa. 
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One dusky winter's afternoon, as thej were retnming; 
home that way, her papa observed sometliing white flut- 
tering round and between one of the old red sandstone 
projections. Beaching it with his stick, for the wind 
being high in a few moments it would have been blown 
away, he found it to be something very light and fragile, 
but the darkness did not permit him to see what it was 
exactly. Upon their reaching home, however, Alice's 
mamma, by the light of the parlour lamp, discovered that 
it was a lady's veil pf the most beautiful lace, and worth 
probably many, many guineas; for it was of foreign 
workmanship, and the pattern most costly. Alice's papa 
put it by carefully in his desk, and made inquiries next 
day without result ; for a week or two passed, and no 
owner appeared. At last, one evening, as Alice, her 
papa, her mamma, and eldest brother, were sitting at tea 
in their nice, snug, warm parlour, the doctor suddenly 
•exclaimed, '' There, there is the bellman in the street, and 
he is crying the loss of something ; perhaps it is the 
veil !" So saying, he rang the bell, and Mary was sent 
out to inquire. In a few minutes she returned, and 
said, " it was indeed the veil, and the reward offered for 
its recovery was ten pounds." 

Having learnt the address of the ladies who owned it, 
the doctor called upon them next day at noon. They 
lived in a very large flne house near the Quarry I have 
.«.lready spoken of; and were very rich ladies of good 
family. As soon as the doctor had sent up his name, he 
w^as introduced into a flne old oak-pannelled breakfast- 
room, in which two middle-aged gentlewomen sat at 
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needle-work. The minute he had stated his business, 
the instant he unfolded the beautiful veil from the sheet 
of writing paper in which, the night it was found, he had 
carefully sealed it, and placed it in the hands of the elder 
lady, nothing can describe her joy. She thanked the 
doctor over and over again ; kissed her sister, and then 
sinking back on her chair, burst into tears. 

" You think this very extraordinary, I fear, doctor,'* 
spoke the elder lady, when she had somewhat recovered \ 
*' but this veil irrespective of the fact that it is very 
costly, is a thing of the greatest interest to us. It was 
the bridal veil of our mother, and aJso of a young sister 
who died in the first year of her marriage. For this 
reason it was greatly prized by our mother. She, too, 
has now been dead some years, and lies buried by our 

sister in the lone, monastic, country church of . On 

the anniversary of their death — ^for they both died on the 
same day, though in different years — my sister and I, 
otherwise rarely quitting home, make a pilgrimage of 
love and sorrow to their lonely grave ; and it has been 
my custom for a long time, on these days only, to produce 
this precious veil, and taking it with me, and covering it 
about my own and my sister's face, as we kneel above 
the lone and silent grave, hide our tears beneath what 
we regard as a link between the present and long past 
years, when those we loved so well, existed in youth, in 
beauty, in joy ; the very happiest of human creatures. 
This veil, which I suppose we lost when alighting from 
our carriage on the day of our last visit, has therefore 
associations annexed to it, which make it priceless to u& 
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The doctor thought so too ; and Baid, in his own kind 
way, how glad he was to have been the finder of such a 
relic. Nor could he be persuaded to accept the reward ! 
indeed, he would not hear one word about it: Then 
these good ladies both said in one breath, that they 
would give the money as a donation to the county infirm- 
ary, which they did, and in Dr. Tyne's name. 

As he was wishing them good morning after a long 
chat, the elder sister said hastily, 

''But did you not say something about a little 
daughter ?" 

The doctor explained that he had one, and that her 
name was Alice. 

*' Then we must think of her. So with a thousand 
thanks, good day. Sir." 

Alice's papa had quite forgotten all about the matter, 
when one day as he and his wife were chatting afber 
dinner, a parcel was brought in by Mary, directed to 
Alice's mamma. She was about to order Mary to lay it 
Aside, when the doctor, struck by the beautiful coat of 
arms on its seal, exclaimed, '' This is surely not a shop 
parcel." "No, Sir," replied Mary, "for a servant in 
livery brought it." Alice's mamma then instantly opened 
the parcel, and found it to contain a present for " Alice 
Tyne," from the ladies to whom her papa had so kindly 
restored the yell. This present consisted of a most 
beautifally embroidered cambric frock, and a large var- 
nished shallow box, with a. sliding lid« containing two 
maps, the one of England and Wales, and the other of 
the World. They were made of wood, and could be taken 
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to pieces, so that whilst putting them together agaiii, a 
little child might be both amused and instructed. It 
was a most beautiful present, and so put careAiUj by 
-fcill Alice returned from school. It was not till afber 
tea was cleared away, that her mamma brought it forth, 
and then her delight can scarcely be conceived. She 
could not contain her joy ; her brothers must be called 
down stairs to see the beautiful things; and she and 
Tom sat together the whole eyening busy with the map 
of England and Wales, in order to find the etact town 
in which they lived. Her papa of course wrote a letter 
of thanks to the ladies ; and as soon as summer came, 
and people could venture out in light attire, the fine 
and richly embroidered jfrock was put on, and Alice 
called with her papa. The ladies were very delighted 
and kind. They set Alice on a table to kiss her and 
look at her, and rung for a luncheon of fruit and 
cake. 

Mary Hope, the doctor's good housemaid, who married 
and lefb no long time afber this, had an old mother living 
at a place called Dorrington, a little village about five 
miles from the town. Her husband worked in the great 
Staffordshire iron forges, and used, once a month, to come 
across the lonely Longmynd hills to see his old wife. 
The cottage in which this good dame lived was her own, 
and stood some way apart from the village, in a large 
garden, behind which lay a meadow, and at the rear of 
this dense woods. On one side of this meadow was a 
beautiful mountain brook, much shadowed by the wood- 
land, till it reached the rustic stone bridge across the 
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highway, from whence it flowed swiftly and lightly 
through the cowslipped pastures beyond. 

To this place Alice's papa, paying the good old dame so 
much a week for their board and lodging, used to send 
his children during their summer holidays. There was 
nice fishing for his boys in the brook, and fine woods for 
them to play in ; plenty of fruit in the garden, and milk 
from the old dame's cow. She was very good, and tender, 
and kind, though the boys plagued her sadly. But Alice, 
as she said, was '* her best company." Whilst her old 
wheel went '* hum, hum," whilst she milked, whilst she 
worked in the garden, whilst she minded the bees, whilst 
she gathered fruit, whilst she picked sticks in the wood, 
whilst she washed on the stepping stones in the brook, 
whilst she fetched water, or baked bread, she loved Alice 
to be with her. There was a very large kitchen with a 
brick floor, a great wide fireplace, and a hearth on which 
wood was always burnt, a small narrow dairy, very cool 
and still, and a large back kitchen, where she brewed, 
and washed, and baked. Sometimes, however, when the 
old lady was very busy, for she baked a great fruit pie 
every day, roasted a nice piece of meat, and often fried 
the boys a dish of eels or trout of their own catching, 
Alice would run out alone. She did not like playing 
with her brothers out of doors, they were often so rough j 
nor did she much like that part of the brook they did, 
for it was deep, and ran under the trees \ but she loved 
the brook where it was shallow beneath the bridge, and 
where it purled gently amongst the meadows, with only 
here and there a tree above it. This old stone bridge 
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was her favourite place. She liked to sit beneath it, 
whilst country carts and chaises rolled over, and made 
a great noise like thunder. Far beneath, just where 
the brook got shallow, were a few scattered boulder 
stones; one of which she called her ''seat," and the 
other her " floor j" for on one she sat, and on the other 
she put her feet. Sitting here, she used to watch the 
shoals of bullheads and minnows float about, for they 
swarmed so much in these^ little pools beneath the 
bridge as to be easily caught by the hand. One day 
her brother found her watching a shoal of little pink 
minnows. "Why, what hundreds of them, Alice! 
We're called to dinner now, but to-morrow I must show 
you how to catch some for us, for our night-lines." The 
next day her brother produced an old rusty fork &om 
his creel, as a fisherman's basket is called, and took it 
with him and Alice to the bridge. Then he showed 
her how she must stick the fork into every bullhead she 
could ; and catching it, put it into a little, tin of water 
by her side. But the very next bullhead which got 
stuck on the fork, after Will had left her, writhed so, 
as to bring to her mind all at once that this must be 
very cruel sport. She tried to fancy how she should 
feel if a great giant stuck a fork into her ; and when she 
had once thought so, she could not have stuck the fork 
into another for the world. Still she did not like to vex 
her brother; so she went in and borrowed the old 
lady's large metal spoon, with which *she basted the 
meat or stirred the broth, and going back, soon found 
she could catch more bullheads with it than with the 
fork, without inflicting needless pain. g 
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Late one very hot summer's afternoon, Alice sat in 
the d^ep shadow of the wood, a stone's throw from the 
bridge, watching her brothers float a large tree along the 
deep water, one standing on either end of it in a very 
dangerous way. Just as she became greatly terrified, 
and some accident woidd have really happened, a voice 
from the bridge called out, "Tou'U certainly be drowned, 
boys;" so looking up quite delighted, that there was 
some one thus to command them, she beheld her dear 
papa, whom she had not seen for several weeks, leaning 
over the narrow railing of the bridge. In two minutes 
she had run through the garden up to the bridge, and 
was in his arms. '' Oh dear, dear papa, how glad I am !*' 
And so was her papa, for he set her on his horse and 
kissed her all the way to the cottage byre, where the 
horse was always baited. As soon as she saw Dr. Tyne, 
the old lady got tea ready, and Alice, after a dear rest 
on his knee, commenced searching this good papa's 
pockets; for he never in his life forgot her. On this 
occasion, there was a nice new frock sent by her mamma, 
a little book by Anna and Eliza Tanner, a pincushion 
by Mary, and a large paper of rich Chelsea buns, boi^ht 
by this good papa himself. How beautiful it was to set 
these things out on the table ; and still more so to find 
amongst them a half-pound of nice tea her mamma had 
«ent to the old lady. By-and-by Will and Charles came 
in, rather ashamed to face their papa, after playing in 
the foolish, dangerous way they had done. However, 
ai%er talking to them very gravely for a few minutes, 
their papa shook them by the hand, and listened all tea* 
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time to the account of their great exploits in trout and 
«el fishing, and how there was in a little pool, they had 
ptirposely parted off from the brook, a dozen and a half 
•of fine perch and trout, to send ^ome to their mamma. 

About this time, Dr. Tjne attended one of the offi- 
•dating priests belonging to the Catholic chapel of the 
town, who was sick. This priest lived at the house at- 
tached to the chapel, which, being situated close to the 
town walls, had a fine garden on the outer side. Access 
to it was by a subterranean passage cut through the 
walls. As Alice's papa was a very fine scholar, and 
deeply read in what are called classical books, that is, 
books in the G-reek and Latin tongues, and the sick 
gentleman the same, he, as soon as he began to recover, 
used to chat a good deal on these subjects ; and thus a 
friendship was soon formed. There were two other 
priests in the house, — ^but this was the presiding one, — 
and also some ladies, under the care of an Irish nun. 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered to walk 
abroad, this good priest called on the doctor to thank 
him for his skill and care. Alic& being in the study at 
the time, he saw her, and immediately took a great lik- 
ing for her, and Alice for him, for he had a sweet benign 
face, and children love such. He inquired about her 
little studies, and invited her to come next day, after 
noon service, and walk with him in his garden. Alice 
did ; the servant taking her as far as the chapel gate, 
where this good priest received her. He led her down 
many steps, through the underground arch, and into his 
beautiful garden. It had a fine terrace looking out on 

o2 
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to the river, and tlie meadows ; and here in the rich Bun* 
ehine he paced up and down with her, keeping tenderly 
hold of her little hand, and talking like a fine poet, or a- 
Hebrew patriarch, about the purest, the siniplest, yet 
most exalted things. His yery voice was in itself a 
prayer. 

He had early strawberry plants growing in pots ; he 
gave her one, and said he would have one himself, and 
then they should see which grew and blossomed fastest. 
By-and-by, saying it was the time of service, he led her 
up to the house, and tapped at a little grated door. A 
sort of shutter was slided back, whereupon he told the 
aged woman who showed herself to take the little girl 
to Miss Kelly, and say, that kindness to her would espe- 
cially favour him. The attendant obeyed, and ushered 
Alice into a sort of oratory, or music-room, in which 
was a small oigan, a large crucifix, a few oil-paintings, 
a very few books, and some frames filled with needle- 
work. The organ was being played as the old woman 
entered; so she bid the child sit down, and then de- 
parted. Though she waited a long while, the time was 
not dull with Alice, for she had never before listened to 
such delightful music. It perfectly entranced her : the 
organ was so full-toned, the playing so fine. Sometimes 
the organ sounded like a gathered band of instruments ; 
sometimes its notes sunk to a whisper as low as the 
south wind ; sometimes rapid notes were played ; some- 
times slow notes of the simplest harmony. The player 
at last lefb off, and came forward. '' Ah," she said when 
she perceived Alice, — ^and her voice was as beautifol as 
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some of the notes played on the organ, — " you're the 

little girl Mr. spoke of last night." As she said 

this, the old woman re-entered and delivered the priest's 
message. " That I will," replied the lady, for she spoke 
rapidly and lightly, "that I will." Thus saying, she 
took Alice by the hand, led her to the organ, sat down 
and played again, but this time quicker music ; it was 
BO quick in time that it might have been danced to. 

" Do you like this tune ?" she asked at last. 

" No," replied Alice ; " I like the slow music,— that 
slow music where the notes are many and at once." 

" You're a strange child," smiled the lady, " I heard 
you were. But come, I will play you a very old chant," 
— and she sang and played beautifully to it. 

" Tou like this ?" she turned round to ask, and to her 
surprise beheld the child kneeling down beside the or-' 
gan, and weeping bitterly. 

" Why tears ?" she asked ; " what for ?" 

"I cannot tell, I cannot tell." — Alice flung herself 
into the lady's arms, and wept still more. 

This ndiveti won the lady's heart ; she took Alice in 
her arms, dried her tears, and carried her with her from 
the oratory into another chamber, where several ladies 
were occupied with needlework. They were all very 
kind to her, chatted with her, gave her a piece of can- 
vas, and taught her to embroider a rose. She learnt so 
.quickly that she had soon copied the flower. 

"This done!" spoke the nun who presided at the 
work-table; "we must have another flower beside it; 
what shall it be, my little virgin ?" 
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"A piece of myrtle and three lilac anemones," said 
the child; ^'I have put such flowers together in Mr. 
Thompson's garden, and seen them look beautifuL" 

The kind nun questioned her further. From that day 
she took regular lessons in embroidery, and one lady 
made her a huswife and pincushion, and another gave 
her a small Spanish basket to put them in. Besidea 
these, she was allowed to have a little embroidery frames 
and she walked and talked with the priests in the gar- 
den, and Cecilia Kelly (the organ-player's name) played 
to her often the stillest and the saddest music. 

There was another curious place she sometimes visited 
with her papa. It was a place called the Flash, lying 
about half a mile from the town, on the banks of the 
great river. It was a large gentleman's house, used aa 
an wylum. and built within immenae gardens. 

This house had been kept by a physician, who dying, 
his wife and two daughters, assisted by the same ser- 
vants, and under able medical superintendence, carried 
it on. These ladies were Dr. Tyne's patients. The 
gardens were most beautiful : Alice used to run about 
them whilst her papa saw his patients ; and if it were 
summer she plucked strawberries, for they grew by 
bushels on the banks of the great pool, or else she 
watched the shoals of perch and tench, or else the num* 
berless bees creeping out and in to their hives. Usu- 
ally, beside the bee-hives or the fish-pools, she found an 
old gentleman with a very white head and mild counte- 
nance. A servant in livery usually followed him in the 
distance. He made the child's acquaintance directly,. 
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by asking her to listen whilst he sang to the bees, and 
this he did in a very low whispering voice. He had a 
name for almost every bee, and he could distinguish 
each bee so named from amidst a hundred others. 
With most important gravity he told her how often 
" Goldwing " or " Swiftflit " had had its thigh laden that 
day with honey, what flowers it loved best, and, in con- 
fidence, what sort of things bees talked about. When 
he was tired of the bees, he led her to the great pool, 
and made her sit down beside him on its grassy brink. 
He then called the servant, who gave him some bran 
from a bag, and, throwing this into the water, it was 
instantly darkened by a countless shoal of fish, some of 
which he called by name. One, a huge old perch, nearly 
as large as a small pair of bellows, he called " Jack." 
This old fellow of a fish watched, with the sharpest eyes 
imaginable, every movement of his friend's hand, swam 
towards it the moment he caught a glimpse of it near 
the water, and actually fed &om it with the tameness of 
a dog. This poor mad gentleman, for so he really was, 
had tended this old fish for so many years, as to have 
become quite attached to it, and he never missed a day, 
even in the severest time of winter, without coming to 
the pool to feed it at a certain hoiu*. As it leaped up 
in the water to take the bran, Alice was surprised to see 
a little white ring in its mouth, which ring, the old gen- 
tleman immediately assured her, was one of real silver 
he had had made on purpose, and fitted to Jack's snout 
many years before. Alice laughed heartily at this 
account, and the old gentleman, very pleased, promised 
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to make his will that night, and leave her half his for- 
tune. Poor old gentleman ! he built strange caatles in 
the air, like most of us, that have not even his excuse of 
madness! 

This garden, amongst other things, was celebrated for 
its pears, of a particular sort called ' bell pears.' Many 
of these were of great weight, and hung upon the large 
dark green trees in massiye beauty, some seasons so 
densely as to have to be propped up with stout poles. 

About this time, Alice went a long journey with her 
mamma. It was a great event in her Hfe, and she had 
beautiful new frocks made for it. Her mamma's bro- 
ther, a captain in the army, who was coming on leave of 
absence from his regiment in Ireland, called for her and 
bis little niece. After resting a day at the good doc- 
tor's house, he started off again at night by the maO, 
with his sister and Alice, on their road to London. 
What a nice sensation wa« riding inside this swift and 
warm coach, losing the streets of the town, and entering 
on the lonely country roads ; seeing the hedge-rows and 
milestones disappearing as in a dream ; the silver river 
runnings as it seemed, a race with the swift coach 
wheels; the lonely granges in the distance; and to 
watch the grey mists arise, and to hear the echo of the 
guard's shrill horn as it was^ blown to arouse the sleepy 
turnpike-gate men. She could not sleep a wink, though 
her mamma and uncle did ; and in the very dreariest of 
the night hours, she was the only one who, half awe- 
struck, saw the ruddy forge-fires of the great iron dis- 
trict of England ; their leaping flames, as they belched 
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from the great ehimney-tops, as they coiled and writhed 
like giant snakes, as they swept the monstrous darkness 
of the heavens, and faded, like a six^king spirit, into the 
immensity and nothingness of space. Every minute of 
this night was a great life to this little thoughtful child. 
In the early dawn of morning they stopped to break- 
fast in a great town. They had a nice breakfast, for 
Alice's uncle was a rich gentleman, and would treat her 
mamma and his little niece to everything -of the best. 
But they had to eat and drink so fast that Alice was 
quite astonished ; for even before she could well finish 
the sHces of ham and tongue her uncle had carved for 
her, the guard came to say the coach was ready. Late 
that day they arrived in London, and went to a great 
inn called the Bull and Mouth, not far off the Post 
Office and Bank. Her uncle, who found his sister very 
fatigued, for she had been long in an ill state of health, 
stayed all that^ day in London, and Alice can well re- 
member that they had salmon, and ducks and green 
peas, and raspberry tart for dinner ; and that the land- 
lady, dressed in the richest black satin, paid her mamma 
the highest respect, by coming herself to take the order 
for dinner. They travelled all that night, and arrived 
at her uncle's beautiful country cottage early next morn- 
ing. Her aunt Anne, who was a very young and beau- 
tiful woman, had a fine breakfast set out in her dining- 
parlour ; there was a cake trimmed with flowers, new 
boiled shrimps, and tongue, and fowls, and other deli- 
cacies ; two little dogs to pick the bones, a tame canary 
that hopped, like poor dead Dick, about the table, and 
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a fine garden, seen through the low casement windows. 
Alice, as may be supposed, was supremely happy. 

This was her mamma's native county, there wer& 
therefore a great many places to see and relations to 
visit. Old people living in curious old farmhouses, in 
the very depths of the broad marsh-land, or its lovely 
rural villages ; other and richer relations, in the great 
seaport of the county ; other relations in a quaint little 
house by the city cathedral ; all these had to be seen, 
and visited, and talked to, and we may be, therefore, 
well sure that this was a great time of holiday. As most 
of these relations gave her nice presents, Alice grew 
quite rich. Amongst other things was a large doll, a 
grand doll's tea-caddy, filled with green and black tea 
and lump sugar, a copper tea-kettle, several books, a 
beautiful work-box richly japanned on a white ground,, 
a white silk bonnet, a green parasol, three little dresses, 
besides other things I have not time to name. 

Her undo kept a small yacht and a rowing boat ; in 
this latter Alice and her aunt used to row about in a 
little creek of water that led from the river to the boat- 
house, and sometimes her uncle and his man took the 
whole party out for the day in the yacht, sailing in it 
down the river towards the sea ; seeing, as they went 
along, lovely pastoral landscapes, with old thatched 
houses, lowing cattle, feathery alder trees, and rustic 
people plying sail and oar ; a thing of nature to them in 
this land of waters. Dinner was sometimes brought in 
the yacht, and the voyagers had it in the cabin or on the 
cool bank side; at others they had country fare with 
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relations, in old-fashioned homesteads; at others they 
took it at a pretty rustic inn, amidst rich gardens, on 
the marsh-land's edge. 

After some weeks, Alice and her mamma accompanied 
their &iends to the sea^de, where her uncle had a house, 
which was often let, but now being empty they went to 
reside in it. It stood on the top of some high sandy 
cliffs, the beautiful beach lying several hundred yard*^ 
below, to which there was access by rude wooden stairs. 
There is much sea traffic on this part of the coast, so 
that the roadstead was always full of passing ships, and 
fishing boats, and steam vessels, going to and fro to 
Holland and the North, as well as from London to 
Leith and Aberdeen. 

The sea delighted Alice very much, but it never had 
the same charms for her as the rich woods of her native 
county ; and though she walked on the fine hard beach, 
gathered shells, made houses in the sand, and watched 
for hours with a glass the ships in the ofi&ng, still, at the 
end of two or three weeks, she longed for the hills, and 
woods, and streams of her own beautifol part of Eng- 
land, and, what was more, to be again for ever with her 
dear papa. 

After returning to her uncle's country house, and 
visiting an old lady and gentleman for d week in the 
neighbouring city, Alice and her mamma bid this kind 
aunt and uncle farewell, and on their way to London 
turned out of the main road some few miles to visit an- 
other aunt and uncle, who, unlike those just left, had a 
great many children. I mention this aunt and uncle, and 
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couBins, because I have to tell a very grave story about 
tbem and Alice presently. Alice's repulsion at her very 
first sight of this woman was a strange thing ; she was 
very fair spoken, and professed quite a friendship to the 
child and her m ftTnina, but nothing could make Alice 
like this woman's tall straight figure, or her hard cruel 
face. Her eldest daughter was a beautiAil young girl 
of about nineteen. She played a little on the piano, 
and sang, as also painted on velvet; and having just 
come home from boarding school, her papa intended 
that she should be governess to her brothers and sisters. 
Alice's mamma, who had not the good sense and pene- 
tration of her husband, greatly admired such useless 
accomplishments as painting on velvet, tatting and bead 
work, and, struck by her niece's acquirements, thought 
•directly how she should like Alice to learn these things 
rather than those she had hitherto. But her mamma 
did not understand how useless such mere acquirements 
are, either to serve or to improve domestic life; or 
how much more wise it is to teach boys and girls things 
that will enable them to think wisely and act rightly, 
than mere accomplishments, which only serve for an 
hour. Truth is a diviner and holier thing than beauty. 
After a week's stay with her quarrelsome and ill- 
bred cousins, Alice gladly came on to London with her 
mamma, and stayed a week at Kensington with a rich 
Irish lady, who had been a patient of her papa's. This 
lady had a beautifrd house, the drawing-rooms of which 
were so elegant, that Alice had seen nothing like them 
;£5ince those she had played about at Lord B 's. This 
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lady had a passion for flowers, and being wealthy, she 
indulged in this harmless taste. Every morning a neigh- 
bouring gardener supplied the most beautiful flowers in 
season, from the greenhouse as well as outdoors, with 
which to dress up the tall china vases and flower-stands 
in the drawing-rooms. The lady's favourite morning 
task was to arrange these bouquets, and on the second 
morning of Alice's stay she was accompanied by the 
little girl. From habit she arranged the flowers with 
delicacy, but not with that same taste as to colour and 
contrast, she soon discovered Alice could ; — for Alice^ 
standing by her side, had taken up four or five flowers, 
and whilst answering some questions about her papa, 
formed it into a little bouquet. In a moment, the lady, 
looking up, exclaimed, " Why, child, who taught you 
this?" and Alice, looking too, saw she meant the 
arrangement of the flowers. 

" What an eye to colour, child ! what a coronal you 
have formed out of what others would have made only a 
ragged bunch ! Why child, it is a group for a picture !*' 

** It is nothing," replied Alice ; " it is only because I 
love to contrast colours, and see them lie beauti^Uy 
^ together. In Mr. Thompson's garden I have made little 
groups of posies on the grass-plot a hundred times, and 
called it 'my embroidered counterpane,' and I have 
often looked at Mr. Thompson's hortiM sicciM, and seen 
how he dressed a flower basket, that is all. Yet I pas- 
sionately love colours ; soft greens and palest pinks, and 
blues like the pale anemones, and dark like the Sibe- 
rian larkspur, and greys like the owl's wing, and ring- 
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dove necks. Indeed, I and Tom — my little brother 
Tom — haye, for two years, laid out all onr pennies in 
4skeinB of beautiful silks ; these we have put in long 
papers, writing on each, and calling them our ' Colour 
Books.' The purples we have put together and called 
^ur 'Boyal Book,' the greens our 'Book of Spring,' 
the scarlets our 'Book of Battles,' and the greys our 
' Book of Love Birds.' This is all." 

But the lady Was charmed. She made Alice dress 
her jars that day, and all the days she stayed, and learn- 
ing this odd sort of taste for colours, she searched her 
drawers, and made up quite a great bundle of beautiful 
^8lips of silk ; and next day, when she went to town, she 
called on a large silk manufacturer she knew, and got 
him to add quite wonderfiilly to her collection for Alice. 
Alice, in her own mind, was richer than any king or 
queen! 

Still for all this, the beautiful sights, the rich treats, 
Alice Tyne was delighted to be at home once more — to 
^it upon his knee and kiss the dear papa she loved with 
«uch a whole and earnest heart. 
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A LONG ILLNESS. 



HEE brothers were all very delighted to have her 
back again, for though they were older they had 
missed her sadly. Tet, before this little bright return 
was well over, they began to play her sad tricks ; one 
of which was inviting themselves to tea, set forth in the 
doll's tea-things, and then eating up all the tea and 
sugar out of the beautiful little tea-caddy, before the 
tea began. Afber doing this they persuaded her to light 
a fire in the doll's fireplace. As she obeyed and set on 
the new kettle, in a few minutes — as soon as the fire 
burnt up — ^not only did the handle drop off, but the 
bottom came out of the little coffee-pot as it stood inci- 
dentally on the hob. Alice cried, and then they felt 
yery sorry they should have vexed her. A few kisses 
made all soon right again, for she had a forgiving na- 
ture. 

Alice's mother had another brother, a lieutenant in 
the navy, who had fought under I^elson. He was mar- 
ried, and some two or three years before this period of 
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mj story he had come to the town for change of air^ 
and the surgical skill of his brother-in-law. Being well 
off, he hired a country cottage, two miles out of the 
town ; a comfortable place enough within, but situated 
on a bleak open district. This in no way, however, ill 
suited his taste, for, as he said, *' he loved to hear the 
wind, and to fancy at night that it roared up alofb in 
the shrouds of his once great ships, the Bellerophon 
man-of-war and the Eurotas frigate." He had dreadful 
health ; and his disease, resulting from a fall on ship- 
board during a heavy gale of wind, was slowly killing 
him. He knew this; but he calmly and patiently 
awaited death. So his little niece going to see him 
sometimes, he would, those evenings he was better, 
make Alice lie down by his side, on his wide sofa, and 
tell her all about the many countries he had visited, 
particularly of those cold stormy countries and seas, 
where so much of his life had been passed. And, if it 
were a blowing and a wintry night, he would fold the 
little child in his poor wasted arms, and, whilst the rough 
wind spent itself round the many-cornered solitary 
house, tell her about great storms in those north seas, 
and how the wind howled there amidst the snow and 
darkness. This bleak cottage lay on the very edge of a 
great high-road ; so often, whilst they talked in these 
wild winter night hours, the Holyhead mail, with its 
immense sackfuls of letters chained to the top, and the 
guard on his little perched-up seat, covered by a goat- 
skin, would roll past the sill of the parlour windows, 
and making a great noise, ob the horses sped swiftly on, 
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it would be caught up by the wind, and lengthened out 
like a thunderclap amidst the chimneys. The seaman 
liked to hear this roar ; if he were describing a thunder- 
storm amidst the icebergs, how the great ship lurched, 
how the monster waves dashed and met across the decks, 
how the torn sails flapped like ribbons in the relentless 
winds, how all was dark and drear and so terrific that 
no hope was left but in the might and power of God, 
he would crown the gathered interest of his story, the 
moment his quick ear caught the sound of the night 
mail coming near and nearer till the dash and roar shook 
every casement pane, by almost shouting with his spent 
voice, ''There, up in the shrouds, when all hope was 
gone that night, the wind, Alice, was like that, Alice, 
like that." Bathed in perspiration, he would sink back 
upon his pillow and press this small frail life to the 
strong safety of his loving heart. Peace, peace, upon 
the grave of this true English seaman ! 

Beautiful these stories were. They made this young 
child half a poet, almost before the poetry-time of child- 
hood was begun. For she had heard of Archangel and 
the Bussian hordes; of Copenhagen and the stalwart 
Danes ; of the great. Whirlpool on the coast of Norway; 
of thoi^e fine inland seas called fiords ; of Lapland and 
the Finns ; of seals, and whales, and porpoises of those 
cold seas ; and of her uncle's sufferings when first he 
climbed the sweeping spars and giddy masts. 

This seaman uncle was as generous as the day, and for 
a man to be a sailor was to be a friend. For this reason 
he sometimes was imposed upon by people pretending to 

H 
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be sailors, though he usually found out the pretence 
before long. Amongst, however, the bad, some good 
people were now and then found, and then his purse 
and his heart were as a living fountain of waters. 

It was always so arranged, that Alice's papa and 
mamma and the children dined with the sick lieutenant 
on Christmas days ; and the lieutenant, if he were well 
enough to ride so far, dined with his sister and her 
family on New Year's day. The dish on Christmas 
day was always goose ; on New Year's day, turkey ; be- 
cause the sailor ^thought his sister bad this latter dish 
best cooked at her own house. 

It was a very cold Christmas evening, and the chil- 
dren were having snapdragons in the kitchen, whilst the 
good doctor and his wife sat with the sick lieutenant, 
when some one knocked at the back door of the cot- 
tage. Taking up a light and going to see who it was, 
followed by the curious children, the old maid, unlock- 
ing the door, beheld a man dressed in a sailor's garb, 
accompanied by a woman and two children. He im* 
plored assistance. 

" Why, master has so many taking him in, that — " 

"But if you will please just tell him, that Will Shake- 
spear, forecastleman of the Eurotas, asks for a sixpenny 
piece ; his honour '11 give it, I know." 

As he said this, the sailor drew a medal from his 
pocket; but the old maid-servant, who had been de- 
ceived before in this same way, shook her head, and was 
about to close the door, when Alice's eldest brother, 
taking it from his hand, went with it into the parlour. 
His uncle was interested in a moment. 
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'' Has he two fingers off his left hand, and a scar <fti 
his forehead ?" 

" Yes, uncle." 

'^ The same man then, and a worthy honest fellow. 
There, run ; put him a chair by the fire ; your papa will 
give me a helping hand." 

The lieutenant, iU as he was on this night, rose im- 
mediately, and took the Doctor's arm. By the time he 
had crossed the parlour and hall and entered the kit- 
chen, Will Shakespear, his wife, and the two children, 
were seated by the fire. He really proved to be the 
true Will Shakespear; and his pleasure at beholding 
his many years' lieutenant was genuine ; still he seemed 
shocked at beholding death written so legibly in the 
lieutenant's face. 

" But I'm sorry, sir — " he began, with much feeling, 
and then stopped abruptly. 

" Why yes, mate," went on the poor lieutenant, as 
if to fill up the pause, '* I am, as you see, set down in 
the ship's roll of another country ; and that for a speedy 
coming Toyage. But this isn't talk for such a night. 
Sally, get out the roast goose. You like goose, I think. 
Will Shakespear?" 

"To be sure, your honour. We had roast goose 
served to the ship's company the night after we fought 
off Elsmore ; for the cook had boarded a market boat 
that morning, and — ^" 

'' Yes, yes," interrupted the lieutenant with a smile, 
in which was visible his whole soul, '4t's a good story, 
but we'll have it another time. Now you and your wife 
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and the little ones make a good supper. I'll mix you a 
glass of hot grog with m j own hand. Sflllj, be quick. 
You, Alice, get Will Shakespear the mustard, and you. 
Will, my case bottle of rum from the buffet. You, sis- 
ter, see if there cannot be a bed made somewhere up- 
stairs for Mrs. Shakespear and the little ones. Now, 
mate, make a good supper." 

In this way did the sick lieutenant talk ; and whilst 
he sat down and mixed with difficulty a glass of grog. 
Will Shakespear proceeded with his supper, and re- 
lished it very much, particularly the nice rich stuffing. 
The Doctor, sitting by, watched the seaman's face, for 
it was a noble and handsome one, and singularly like 
that of the bust handed down to us of our great poet. 
And Alice, always full of romance, sat on her papa's 
knee, and made many inquiries about the real poet. 
To add to the resemblance, this seaman Shakespear wore 
earrings in his ears, had a massive head, and being a 
Warwickshire man, the relationship had the strongest 
probability. After mixing Will's first glass of grog, the 
lieutenant returned to the parlour. After supper had 
been served. Will Shakespear was called in, and whilst 
sipping a fresh mixed glass, he stood respectfully by 
the lieutenant's side, and related many stories of his 
adventurous life, to which the children and their papa 
eagerly listened. A nailer by trade, he had been seek- 
ing work in South Wales, but failing to procure any, 
he was returning by this route to Warwickshire, in sad 
poverty and distress, when he accidentally heard the 
lieutenant's name at the turnpike gate close by, and 
ventured thus to implore some slight assistance. 
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A.lice's papa was fortunate enough to get tWs poor 
man some work in the town the very next day, and 
cheerfully assisted the lieutenant to buy his wife and 
children a few necessaries. What was best too. Will 
Shakespear fully carried out his foregone good charac- 
ter. He wafi sober and industrious, and in six months 
not a more comfortable family was to be seen in the 
whole town than this of the poor nailer. 

For many Christmas days after the good lieutenant's 
death, Alice's papa supplied Will Shakespear's table 
with a goose. As he often said, a goose was very little 
to give to a namesake of him who had left fob eteb to 
THE whole world Hamlet, Othello, and the Winter's 
Tale. This little story of Will Shakespear is perfectly 
true, and I have great pleasure in relating it. 

Some few months after the poor lieutenant's removal 
and death, Alice's papa quitted his house next the Post- 
office for one much larger, and now, I think, come all 
the most beautiful portions of Alice's little story; at 
least, these years had events and incidents ciowded in 
them that gave an impress to her character for life. 

This new house was a very fine one ; it had two cir- 
cular rooms, one the dining-room, painted with the 
richest vermilion colour, the other a drawing-room in 
the finest peach bloom, picked out with darker shades. 
Then there was a large private surgery, and a study or 
morning room, and five bedchambers, surmounted by 
large garrets, which were a little house in themselves. 
Selow these there was a fine stone kitchen, and a large 
brewhouse, with such an immense brewing-copper in it. 
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that it WM only reached by five stone steps, built in 
the side walls. As Alice and Tom found themselves 
unobserved during the bustle of moving, thej went into 
this brewhouse the very first day, and turning the tap 
above it, filled this great copper with water, and were 
found by their papa nearly wetted to the skin, sailing 
pieces of cork as boat?, with feathers stuck in them for 
sails. Their papa was very angry indeed, and scolded 
both a great deal That same night, the first the family 
had moved into their new house, Alice was awoke by a 
great pain in her throat and a weight on her chest. She 
struggled, and could not conceive what was the matter, 
but in another moment she found she could not breathe; 
a dreadful sense of suffocation oppressed her; she tried 
to get free from the bed-clothes, but found she was too 
powerless. The rattling in her throat became louder ; 
in this dead silence of the night it could be heard 
through the house. In a moment her papa hastened 
into the room followed by her mamma. 

''My dear child!" spoke the doctor, but Alice could 
not answer ; only the rattle in her throat became louder 
and louder. Her papa instantly rolled her in a blanket, 
carried her down to his own room, fetched two dozen 
leeches from the surgery, put them on, whilst her 
mamma assisted the servant to light the dressing-room 
fire, and get hot water. And Alice was very bad in- 
deed ; she had got the croup ; for many hours there 
was no hope of her living. Even for a long time after 
she breathed more freely, she lay insensible from actual 
exhaustion. She was iU after this for some weeks ; and 
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it was fall a month or two before things resumed their 
usual course. She then began school again, for her 
learning had been sadly neglected, and indeed much of 
it forgotten, during her visit with her mamma and this 
illness, so she felt glad to go back to school, see her 
schoolfellows, and be diligent. 

She had been about two months at school again, 
when one noon her good papa, who had observed her 
look very pale that morning, called for her, and asked 
for a half holiday. Alice was very glad of this, for her 
head ached, and her usually acute senses were dull ; so 
she took her papa's hand, put her books into his pocket, 
and went towards home. Whilst passing through one 
of the principal streets, he called in at a large druggist's 
shop to give some order, when one of the partners in- 
vited the doctor upstairs, where was set out a luncheon 
of coffee and buns. The good gentleman, whilst he con- 
versed with her papa, pressed a bun into Alice's hand, 
and asked her to have some coffee ; but its smell had 
abeady turned her faint, and brought on a sensation of 
dreadful sickness. With difficulty she repressed these 
feelings ; for every moment of her papa's stay was one 
of agony. At last he said, " G-ood day," and took her 
hand, but she did not say one word ; she struggled to 
repress her illness till her home was reached, and then 
hurrying at once into the parlour where her mamma 
was at work, followed by her papa, who now saw by a 
glance that she was extremely ill, fell insensible upon 
the carpet. She only recovered consciousness by slow 
degrees, and then she was in bed, too ill to speak or 
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move, for she had now the scarlet fever in its most ma- 
lignant form, and again became unconscious and soon 
delirious. Her life was quite despaired of; no hope 
was lefb. 

All through this war with death, through these days' 
struggle with the grave, she dreamt, or rather lived in 
dreams of fearful pain: that is, of being burnt in mighty 
fires, like the fallen angels who had warred with G-od ; 
of living in l}uming mountains like* those of JEtna, and 
the western mountain steeps ; of swimming in lakes of 
boiling lead, and being driven far down beneath, and 
then suffocated as she tried to catch the air, by fumes 
of sulphur smoke. Yet, at last, she seemed to glide 
imperceptibly from the hot parts of this lake into cooler, 
to have a sensation of tasting water cold as ice itself, of 
breezes fanning her parched fevered body with a cease- 
less undulation that left a refreshing and delicious sense 
of pleasure. For one slight fitful moment consciousness 
returned, and though she could not articulate or move, 
she recognized, as she raised her eyelids, though to close 
them again the next moment, her dear, most dear papa, 
sponging her with cold water, whilst her good mamma 
stood by with worn and downcast face. In that mo- 
ment she knew she lay in her mamma's bedroom, and 
that it was midnight by the darkness and the long- 
wicked candles. 

.Yes, she heard her papa say with his dear voice, 
" She'll live ;" for watching every symptom, he had seen 
her eyelids raised, though so briefly, so feebly. Yes, 
those eyes did look again upon him, on the world — 
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would look again to love, to reverence, to cherish, and 
to serve; would see the summer's sun, the summer 
flowers, the fields, the woods, the skies, and recognize 
the hand of G-od amidst them alL ^ The father knew 
this ; there was something indeed of heaven in his love 
for this little child ! 

From these cool shadows, these refreshing breezes, 
these delicious waters, so cool, so limpid, so abundant to 
her thirsty lips, Alice passed into a profound and most 
delicious sleep ; then from its great unconsciousness, in 
which was felt neither pain nor pleasure, into dreams 
that were so exquisitely beautiful, as to exist at this 
moment as fresh in her mind as if they had been en- 
graven on her heart. She dreamt she wandered in a 
tangled wilderness, gloomy for a time, because the trees 
were arched far above ; and sometimes because brambles 
were stretched across it here and there. But by-and-by 
the light stole through the trees, the brambles disap- 
peared, and simple flowers at intervals replaced them. 
Yet, wonderful, wonderful, Alice had never feared in 
the least, though there had been these brambles and 
shadows; something in her heart told her God's sun 
was over all, above the shadows, the darkness, and the 
roughness of her way. Presently she passed from these 
woods altogether, on to a flne open plot of shaven turf 
and still rarer flowers. Here upon the breeze came 
soon the dulcet sound of falling waters ; and airy shapes, 
BO faint as scarcely to be seen, thronged round her in 
a mazy dance, and led her with triumph forward. The 
.child too was willingly led by these same airy shapes; 
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sbe knew they were apportioned to this task by a di- 
Tiner hand. From this befitting threshold of a paradise 
they led her into paradise, or heaven, itself. The floor 
was all of light, of fleecy clouds as those of summer 
days, supported by rolling and celestial suns ; and thu& 
led on, these shapeless spirits passed presently into 
angel forms; the sound of falling waters slowly en* 
riched itself into a full harmony of most entrancing 
softness; till thus all evil, danger, and sorrow passed, 
till, conqueror of every evil in her way, and led by these 
angel ministers, the child — ^a woman now — stood with 
bent head, before a wonderful glory she could not look 
on, for she felt, she knew, it was the smile of the benig- 
nant and approving G-od ! 

In joy she tried to speak, she tried to look ; fever had 
passed away ; her delicious sleep was over ; she awoke, 
and found nestled close to her own face, as he knelt 
beside the bed, the dear, small, earnest face of Tom, her 
brother, who loved her with great affection. She was 
too weak to more than place her arms around his neck, 
and to whisper very low, " Tom, I hate seen God !" 

From this hour Alice got better, though by very slow 
degrees indeed ; so slow, that for many weeks she never 
left her bed ; and when able, it was only to be carried 
downstairs in her papa's arms, to his study couch, nor 
was it till several months had passed away that she 
began to walk by degrees like an infant. At first she 
took the air in a little chaise, drawn up and down the 
broad flagged pavement beneath the town walls, and 
this exercise on sunny mornings was very pleasant and 
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reviving. The good Catholic priest would come Bome- 
times after morning service, and walking up and down 
beside the chaise in which Alice lay full length wrapped 
in shawls, talk in a sweet low voice to her of many 
things, very instructive and beautifal for a child to hear. 
Sometimes, too, a Catholic lady, who had heard of Alice 
:&om the good priest, would walk her horse up and down 
beside the raised flagged causeway, for she was a fine 
horsewoman, and, though past middle life, rode out most 
afternoons, accompanied by her groom. This lady would 
tell Alice about foreign countries like Prance and Italy ; 
for she had been educated abroad, and had travelled 
with her father a great deal. In this way the little 
child gained many friends ; for her papa was much be- 
loved and respected, and she had been so very, very 
bad, that her recovery was looked upon as a sort of 
miracle. 

As soon as she could again walk, that is, across the 
room, and feebly up the staircase, she was sent for 
change of air to a beautiful country town, about thirty 
miles distant from the one in which she lived. Here 
her papa had a friend named Prichard, who, with his 
good wife, received the sick child in the kindest man- 
ner. The Prichards had a large family of children, con- 
sisting principally of little girls, for whom they kept a 
governess. The house, too, in which they lived, was a 
flue old place, with an ancient flagged courtway, a great 
garden with several large and ancient mulberry-trees in 
it, and such a fine orchard, that a larger is rarely seen, 
even in that country of orchards. The apple and pear- 
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trees were many of tbem very old, having great gnarled, 
twisted roots, that quite formed seats on which the 
little children used to sit beneath their shade. What 
helped this orchard to have such beautiful trees and 
grass, were several springs that burst from the ground, 
and ran across it ; one, the largest, being covered in by 
a little brick and thatched building, called the '* Well- 
house," where, rising in the middle of its red-tiled floor, 
and bubbling up like a boiling pot, it ran through a 
little paved channel in the wall. This place was a sort 
of summer-house; indeed, it was used as one in the 
very hot weather, and ^ very delicious, cool place it 
was ; the bubbling and trickling of the water adding by 
their sound to the refreshing sense of shade and stillness. 

It being the time of the hay harvest when Alice 
visited the Prichards, she had the delight of seeing the 
large haycocks piled beneath the orchard trees, of lying 
on one of them whilst yet too weak to walk far, and of 
seeing the ha3rmakers take their luncheon of bread and 
cheese and cider, in the pleasant shade close by, the 
little cider cask being placed in one of the bubbling 
springs to keep it cool. Afber the carting and stacking 
were over, all the haymakers had, as was customary, a 
supper of roast meat, fruit pies, and ale, spread on a 
long table beneath the dense orchard boughs :- and after 
it was cleared away, a merry dance, in which the chil- 
dren joined, to the sound of Mr. Prichard's fiddle. 

Sometimes Mr. Prichard drove Alice gently in his low 
pony chaise to the fine ruins of a castle for which this 
town is very celebrated. Sometimes they were accom- 
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panied by the children and governess on foot ; and then 
the whole party would wander for half the day about 
the ruined halls and courts, many of them floorless and 
without a roof; a crooked ash or crab-tree growing in 
the wide chimney places, and grass and nettles on the 
very spot where rich banquets had once been spread, 
and kings and queens had sat. For to this castle Queen 
Elizabeth came more thauvonce, to see a play — some 
say of Shakespear*s — acted ; and here it was that Mil- 
ton's beautiful masque or play of * Comus,' which you 
will read with much pleasure by-and-by, I am sure, Wias 
first produced, the young ^ son and daughter of the Earl 
of Bridgewater, then its governor, performing its two 
principal characters. Sitting in the shadow of the lofty 
walls, the smooth turf sloping in beautiful declivities to 
the swift clear stream which winds about this castle, 
and the buttercupped, pastoral leas sloping far beyond, 
good Mr. Prichard would tell the httle eager listening 
children the beautiful story of * Comufr,* wherein the 
good and true actions of the young are shown to be tri- 
umphant over evil, and to crown them with happiness 
and success at last. For it is with this beautiful song 
that the two young lords and lady who act the chief 
characters, are brought, aftier their trials, to their pa- 
rents. 

'* Noble lord and lady bright, 
I have brought you new delight ; 
Here behold, so goodly grown. 
Three fair branches of your own ; 
Heaven hath timely tried their youth, 
Their fiutb, their patience, and their truth, 
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And sent them here through hard aasays,* 
With a crown of deathless praise, 
To triumph, in victorious dance, 
O'er sensual folly and intemperance." 

Alice Tyne, perhaps more than the other little chil- 
dren, — ^for her good papa had read to her out of beauti- 
ful books, almost from her very babyhood, — was de- 
lighted to hear this little story; for often, long after 
her little companions had run off to play hide-and-seek 
among the ruins, or to climb the least ruined of the 
turrets, she would sit, looking out on the beautiful 
scene before her, thinking of the time when, centuries 
gone by. Lady Alice Egerton had acted the part of the 
beautiful Spirit of Qood. 

As I have said, Mr. Prichard's house was a very large 
one, having innumerable wainscoted chambers, in which 
the little children were allowed to play. In one, set 
apart wholly to their use, they kept their silkworms, of 
which they had immense numbers, their great cage of 
singing birds, and the boxes where their dolls>and play- 
things lay. There was a swing too in it, fixed by hooks 
to a great beam, a small hand-organ, and a great rock- 
ing-horse. Jn this room they used to perform plays, 
making both dressing-room and green curtain by hang- 
ing an old carpet along the great beam on which the 
swing hung, and pinning it up with iron skewers, bor- 
rowed from the cook, when it was time for the play 
to begin. They borrowed, too, old clothes from their 
mamma's and papa's wardrobe; and one old captain, 

* Efforts, endeavours to overcome eviL - 
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wbo lived retired in the town, and who was very friendly 
with this good family, had given the children bis whole 
"Stock of red coats, swords, and cocked hats, so that they 
were thus enabled to play the part of soldiers and 
kings very well. 

After one of these plays, which was generally per- 
formed in the evening, and to which usually some little 
playfellows were invited, these children's good mamma 
had always a nice supper set out for them in the house- 
keeper's room, one dish of which was invariably baked 
custards in raised crusts, and garnished in quite old En- 
glish fashion, with a profusion of bay leaves. After this 
indulgence, the lessons would be renewed next morning 
with so much diligence, as quite showed that these little 
children were none the worse for indulgence, as good 
children never are. 

Alice was very happy here. She stayed long enough 
to see great quantities of butter made, large skillets-full 
of fruit preserved, and little casks filled with delicious 
elder- wine for making hot with spice, and drinking at 
Christmas-time ; for as she had no lessons to learn like 
the other children, who were strong and healthy, she 
would very often of a morning accompany Mrs. Frichard 
in her visit to the dairy, the housekeeper's room, and 
the kitchen; but whether she did so or not, she had 
always an hour's ride about the orchard on an old 
broad-backed pony kept for the children's use, and after 
luncheon she lay down on the breakfast-room sofa till 
dinner-time. 

After an absence of ten weeks, her dear papa came 
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and fetched her home, for she was jet too weak and 
helpless to travel in the coach alone. And now her eld- 
est brother, of whom she was very fond, hailed her re- 
turn with a pleasure so evident, that Alice felt prouder 
and more glad than almost she had done in her whole 
life. For, as he was much older, he had before this 
time treated her as boys usually do little children, ex- 
cept now and then, when he took notice of her, and 
allowed her to be with him, as in that matter of the 
beautiful story-telling I have spoken of. 

But now, seeing this little and only sister snatched so 
unexpectedly from the narrow coffin and the scant, small 
shroud, — perhaps, being now older himself, and better 
estimating her little, loving, gentle heart, — ^he was most 
kind, and admitted her, almost for the first time, into a 
little study he had made of a small dressing-room at- 
tached to the large double-bedded room he and his 
brother Charles occupied. It was a very small room, 
quiet and retired, but made quite pretty with books 
and prints, and a very ancient alarum clock. In fact, 
during AHce's absence, this little room had been quite 
transformed, for, it being their holiday time, Will, 
Charles, and Tom had papered and painted it, and been 
quite busy. To show you how ingenious they were, 
they had not bought paper such as is usually pasted on 
walls, but having some very good paper given them for 
the purpose by the kind Tanners, they hadjpainted it a 
fine vermilion from their own box of water-colours, 
leaving at regular distances oval spaces, whiah they had 
bordered round with Indian ink, and then on the white 
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ground thus left, Will, who drew very well, had painted 
little scenes, principally such as country water-mills, 
old churches, men fishipg, and little boats gliding down 
mountain streams, though there were some few subjects 
from Greek and Latin history. On the upper part of 
the walls, where the labour of painting scenes in each 
space would have been too great, they had neatly pasted 
animals, and birds, aud flowers, and butterflies, which 
Charles had had given to him at school, for helping one 
or two idle boys of his class with their exercises. Some 
of these plates were really very valuable, as they had 
been cut by a rich boy out of a splendid copy of 
Buffon's 'Natural History,' which his mother, little 
thinking, perhaps, that her son would be so idle and 
destructive, had given to him on coming to school. 
When the walls were thus finished, their papa was quite 
struck by this proof of their industry and skill, and 
mentioned it to one or two friends. One old country 
gentleman, a very old aftd great friend of the Doctor's, 
was so interested as to step upstairs to see it. After- 
wards, to prove how much he valued this " laddish inge- 
nuity," as he called it, he sent them the old gilt face 
alarum clock I have spoken of, an old carved chest for 
books, and a chair that once, it was said, had belonged 
to a monastery. After these were in, and the book- 
shelves up, and the door and window-frames painted so 
as to resemble oak, their mamma had it cleaned for 
them, gave them a piece of very nice old-fashioned 
Dutch carpet, which had been her grandmother's, and 
their .papa bought them a quaint little study table, to 
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stand beneath the window. The books were then put 
up, and the place seemed complete, though other things 
were added one bj one. 

Amongst other things — ^ivy leaves shaped out of stiff 
green calico, and just tinged with black where the 
fibres should run, were hung together bj stalks made 
of wire covered by twisting some of Alice and Tom's 
grand collection of green sewing silk around them. 
This artificial ivy, when completed, was festooned 
round the window-frame so well, as almost to look 
like natural ivy, brought and trained through the 
window from a garden below. Then, through one 
of the window-frames, a hole was cut about the size 
and roundness of a five-shilling piece, and through 
this was led a sort of funnel of oil-paper, attached to 
a shade of the same material, swung from the ceiling 
over the little oil-lamp, for the purpose of carrying 
off the gathered smoke. The table was covered 
with books and papers, a very old leaden inkstand, 
and a plate of carved wood for pens ; and thus, when 
her brother was seated in the old chair at his les- 
sons, and the door was closed, Alice not only thought 
that it was the most beautiful place she had ever seen, 
but that she should one day like to have a little study 
of her own, quainter, stiller, more closed in than even 
this. 

Most touching was it, for it was an action that spoke 
more than words, — ^her good brother Will came and 
fetched her tenderly in his arms upstairs to this little 
room from the very first day of her return ; and though, 
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perhaps, He had not time to talk to her, yet it seemed 
as if he liked to see her sitting in her little chair, and 
with one small, thin hand, or both, grasped within his 
own, make sure she was not dead, but yet his little liv- 
ing sister upon earth. This brother was a fine scholar. 
Though not more than eighteen, he read and wrote in 
both Ghreek and Latin, and understood mathematics, or 
that science which teaches us to measure and number 
things. As he was desirous of being the highest scho- 
lar in the great Eree Schools to which he and his bro- 
thers went, and so proceed from thenc6 to college with 
great honours, he studied very hard indeed \ and scarcely 
a morning came but he was in this little study by four 
o'clock. Alice, as yet, knew little about studies such 
as these; still, she dearly loved her brother for his 
grave and thoughtful manner, and she had been brought 
up too much with books, not to feel a sweet influence 
upon her when amongst them. Thus, as I have said, 
with her little hand locked in his larger one, sometimes 
for hours, her head resting on his knee, the little child 
would sit, listening to the beautiAil and dulcet language 
of the G-reeks as her brother recited passages from the 
immortal plays of Sophocles and Euripides, or read the 
musical Latinity of Lucian or Cicero. Sometimes she 
would lie in his arms and fall asleep ; at others, when 
this dear brother thought she had sat long enough in 
her little chair, for one yet so weak, he would spread a 
coat or two upon the top of the carved box, fetch a 
bed-pillow, or ofbener place a book for her head; and 
then, making her lie down, soothe her to sleep by his 

i2 
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beaatiful readings, for he read Greek with singular elo- 
quence. Sometimes, if he was busy with his mathema- 
tics, or was writing, he would take down from his shelf 
of English books some one or other of those most suited 
to Alice's capacity, and set her a verse of poetry to 
learn. The first she remembers learning was this ; it is 
from one of Kirke White's little hymns : — 

*' When, manhall'd on the nightly plain. 
The glittering host bestud the sky. 
One star alone amongst the train 
Can meet the sinner's wandering eye." 

After this she learnt little scraps of Shenstone's Pas- 
torals, as — 

'* Ye shepherds so cheerful and gay, 
Whose flocks neyer carelessly roam. 
Should Corydon's happen to stray, 
Oh ! call the poor wanderers home." 

Another was Wordsworth's beautiful ballad, "We 
are Seven," it being the story of a little child, who, once 
having had seven brothers and sisters, will still believe 
she has them yet, though two are gone to sea, two 
dwell in Conway, and two lie in the churchyard, not far 
off her mother's door. 

As I have said, Alice had forgotten so much of her 
learning through this long illness, as at first to read 
with difficulty these little poems. But her brother or 
dear papa was always at hand to help her. 
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CHAPTBE V. 

A JOTTBIfTEY AND A CB1TEL AXTNT. 

BUT, for the present, there was to be a change from 
this smooth and flowing course of things. Her 
papa, writing on business to his wife's brother, the 
father of the boisterous cousins I have ah*eady men- 
tioned, spoke of Alice's continued ill-health and great 
weakness. Her uncle, who was by nature a kind man, 
W9»te back immediately to say, that if Dr. Tyne liked 

Lto 8i^id his little girl to that part of the country, the 
chang^of air would probably promote her recovery, and 
that she should not only have every care, but that his 
eldest daughter should include her amongst her list of 
little pupils. This was in itself an exceedingly ^kind 
offer; still, Alice's papa doubted the wisdom of sending 
his little, silent, delicate, thoughtful child, used all her 
life to the society of those so much older than her- 
self, amongst healthy, rough children, neither the best 
taught, nor the best trained. But his wife's wishes 
prevailed. For, having admired her niece's accomplish- 
ments exceedingly, she placed them in so favourable a 
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light before Dr. Tyne, that at last he gave his reluctant 
consent ; though had he but once fiieen this aunt's hard 
and pitiless expression of face, or even guessed at her- 
real character, he would as soon have intrusted his child 
to a Greenland bear, or to a hungry she-wolf of the 
Apennines. Por, by nature cold and hard of heart, and 
wholly uneducated, this woman had taken, for many 
reasons, — some of them, doubtless, very vague and un- 
defined, — an exceeding dislike to AKce's parents, and 
only consented to her husband's wishes for the sake of 
the monthly payment Dr. Tyne proposed to make, and, 
as the sequel will show, that she might have access to , 
the plentiful wardrobe with which, she well knew, the 
loving parents would supply their little child. But this 
miserable avarice, existing as it did, was not so much 
the cause for cruelty and hate, as the Hving evidence 
the little child was of the able instruction of an edu- 
cated father. For as you journey through life, you 
will find that the ignorant too often hate the well- 
instructed ; yet still it will be well if you gather all the 
knowledge you can, for its uses are infinite and valu- 
able. Therefore, whilst I say that we must pity igno- 
rance, let us all be reapers in this harvest for earth and 
heaven ! 

It was not so much, perhaps, that this woman could 
either value or comprehend knowledge for its own sake,, 
as that during the short stay Alice and her mother 
made at the time already mentioned, the doctor's know- 
ledge, and his mode of teaching Alice, were often spoken 
of. "Ay, what a happy thing it was that my sister 
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married sacb a man !" or, " See wliat an evidence Alice 
is of hdr parents^ teaching, in her orderly quiet manner 
and thoughtful way; whilst we, who have spent so 
much in schools and governesses, have such disobedient 
and quarrelsome children!" or, ''I wish, Sarah, you 
would ask my sister the doctor's plan in thus training 
his children to do what Alice did this morning." And 
such words, simple as they were, were recollected and 
treasured up in the heart of this evil woman, and were 
productive of such fruit as we shall see. 

The doctor's consent thus gained, the unde was writ- 
ten to, to say that his little niece should come; the 
time was fixed for her journey, and her mamma com* 
menced instantly to prepare her wardrobe. Nice new 
frocks were bought, and Miss Fool, Alice's mamma's 
dressmaker, came into the house for a fortnight to 
make them. There were pretty lilac and buff gingham 
frocks, and striped muslins, and a worked white one, 
and a beautiful new cloth pelisse of maroon colour, and 
new petticoats and drawers, and white stockings. Be- 
sides these, new boots and shoes ; her straw bonnet was 
freshly trinmied with pink, and a grey beaver bonnet 
came home from the hatter's, with quite a grand bunch 
of feathers in it. Never, certainly, had a little girl a 
nicer or better wardrobe. But not only did her good 
mamma take this care, for her papa made her up nice 
bark and other medicine to help her to get strong and 
well whilst she was away. 

When the time came for her to go, these good parents 
really felt as if they could not part with their little 
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child. It was with tears they did so ; and equally on 
her part the moment of separation was a very painfiil 
one, not only as regarded them, but her brothers. 

At last, on a spring morning, she started under the 
care of a kind lady friend, who had undertaken to see 
Alice safe as far as London, whither she was herself 
going on biudness. Upon their arrival in London, after 
a long journey, they went straight to the house of a 
rich merchant, who lived in a very busy part of the 
city, called Grutched Friars. AHce was delighted with 
everything she saw, for the house was very large, and 
finely furnished, though dark and dull, for it had no 
more open space behind it than a square paved court, 
in the middle of which was a dusty box-tree, growing in 
a green painted tub. But there were some nice kind 
children, who showed her their beautiful toys, and let 
her play with them, and took her into all the rooms, 
and ran up and down the very wide staircases and gal- 
leries with her, hiding themselves in their windings, and 
in old closets and niches, and then, when found, making 
these places ring with their laughter. There was one 
little boy named Charles, who said Alice was the dear- 
est little girl he had ever seen, and that when he grew a 
man he would make her his wife. His eldest sister was 
much older than Alice, and she too loved the little 
country girl; and Alice, in her turn, admired this 
young lady very much, for she had a very nice, lady- 
like, gentle way with her, which won the heart of Alice. 
This young lady wore beautiful white muslin frocks, 
and a little black silk apron scalloped all round, and 
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Alice thought that when she retomed home she would 
ask her good inamm^ to make her one. 

Alice had to travel ninety miles beyond London, and 
upon arriving in the town, her aunt and imcle met her 
at the coach ; as they lived a mile and a half beyond 
this town, and a country coach passed the very door, 
Alice and her aunt got inside to ride home, as it stood 
ready to start just as the London coach arrived. There 
was no one inside this country coach but Alice and her 
aunt; and as the little child sat opposite to her, and 
looked up into her face, the old feeling of repugnance 
and dislike raised by this woman's coarse voice and 
harsh manners, returned in a moment to that little 
warm and loving heart, which as yet knew scarcely 
what sort of thing hate was. GHiis half fear, half anti- 
pathy, was by no means lessened by her aunt imme- 
diately asking what she had got in her two trunks, and 
whether she had a purse ; if so, what was in it. Alice 
answered both questions, and showed her aunt four 
half-crowns and seven shillings in her little red morocco 
purse with its steel clasp. 

" Well," spoke this aunt, as Alice thought in a very 
rude voice, " as you are so rich, you must pay for your 
fare and mine, so give me half-a-crown." She took the 
half-crown, and Alice put the little red purse back into 
the tiny jean pocket her mamma had made and stitched 
so carefully. As soon as the coach stopped before her 
uncle's garden-gate, all her cousins came running out 
to see her. You may conceive what a crowd there 
appeared to be of them, when I tell you that there were 
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eight, all miming round her to see what she had got^ 
what she had on, and to ask questions ; and when they 
understood, &om what their mamma said, that Alice 
had brought her beautiful doll, and all her best play- 
things, they were quite impatient to have the trunks 
brought in, and see them opened. But when their 
mamma said very crossly, "Not to-day, not to-day,'*^ 
and then bid them take their cousin into the garden or 
fields till tea was ready, they ran off, dragging Alice 
after them. Behind the house was a walled-in lawn; 
at the end of this, stabling and a kitchen garden ; be- 
yond, a very large field, and directly at the end of this,, 
and only separated by a gate and sHght fence, was a 
wide heathy common, which stretched far away into the 
open country. I describe this place minutely, because 
rach deecription is neceBsary to the underBtanding of 
much that I have now to relate. 

On one side of this field, which liad many open sand- 
pits iu it, was a narrow walk bordered by a raised bank ; 
on this grew a thick hedge of sweet-brier and holly, 
which divided the field from the grounds and orchard of 
a large CathoHc chapel, and a sort of parsonage where 
several officiating priests dwelt. The other side of the 
field had a high bank of sand, separating it from a small 
neighbouring park. 

Eor some few days AHce was treated very kindly; 
she dined with her uncle and aunt, and slept with her 
eldest cousin ; but before the end of a week her aunt 
said to her, " Tour cousin says that you are very rest- 
less, Alice, so to-night you are to sleep with the nurs& 
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and cook." Of course Alice could not say ** No," nor 
indeed did she think about the matter at the time. 
The same morning, as she was sitting in the parlour 
called the "schoolroom," doing some task of needlework 
which had been set her, her aunt came in and said,. 
" Alice, my crockery man is at the door ; let me hava 
your change, you shall have it again by-and-by." Alice^ 
by nature generous, and only too proud to find the 
contents of her little purse of service, pulled it out of 
the astonishing jean pocket, and gave it with a ready 
hand. 

On the evening of this same day a circumstance oc- 
curred which made her very unhappy and thoughtful. 
Going into the dining-room to fetch something for her 
uncle, she was startled to find on one of the tables several 
fragments of what had been her gold and japanned work- 
box, hitherto so treasured — for it was really so very^ 
handsome and expensive, as to have been kept carefiiUy 
wrapped in cotton -wool and silk paper. ^Her heart 
quite sunk within her ; the hot tears dripped fleetly on 
her hands ; and now, almost for the first time, she recol- 
lected that she had never seen her two nice trunks^ 
unpacked, or had a single thing from them, except a 
change of under-clothes, for she still wore the shoes and 
frock in which she had travelled. She wiped her tears 
and returned to the room where her aunt and uncle 
were, quite resolved to ask her aunt about her toys, but 
when she looked into her aunt's hard face her courage 
failed. 

That night the nursemaid did not take Alice to bed 
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as usxial with the rest of the children, but, leaving her 
behind, her annt directly afterwards led her from the 
room, and taking her into the kitchen, made the cook 
light a little scrap of candle and place it in a very old 
battered candlestick, off which the tin was worn. By this 
light Alice and her aunt proceeded into a small passage 
behind the kitchen, and from which led a staircase, right 
and left, to the two separate garrets of the house. At 
the top of the staircase, on the right, Alice found her- 
self in a large room with a slanting roof, and an old 
four-post bedstead, the posts of which were cut off at 
the feet, but retained at the head with a rail from one 
to the other, and on this hung, as a towel does on a 
towel-horse, a miserable ragged chintz curtain. A large 
<;hest and one chair were the only other things the room 
<x>ntained. The little child started back at the first 
sight of this large dreary room ; for a cold wind blew 
in through the four-paned skyHght, one pane of which 
was broken, and must have been for many months, as 
the rain had incessantly dripped through and made a 
large, black rotten patch upon the floor. The woman 
looked fiercely into the child's dismayed and terrified 
&ce. '' Oh," she said, in a voice as bitter as a bad and 
cruel heart could make it, — ^for she felt the resisting 
pressure of Alice's clinging hand, " I'm not the person 
to humour children's fancies. Jane is always very 
busy at night, so you must learn to undress yourself 
and find your way to bed alone. K your papa has 
spoiled you, I shall not. There, no tears ! make haste 
into bed or else the candle will be out;" and with 
these words the cruel woman set down the candle on 
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the old box, and nodding her head left the room and 
closed the door roughly after her. The unhappy little 
child sat down beside the candle on the box and cried 
as if her heart would break — she felt so desolate, so un- 
cared for. She knew her dear papa was miles away, 
and when she thought of this her grief seemQid too great 
to bear ; and long, very long after the miserly scrap of 
candle had sunk within the socket of the candlestick, 
she sat and sobbed convulsively. At last she crept to 
the bed, and without undressing lay down upon its side, 
sobbing herself into an uneasy sleep. Suddenly some 
strange fluttering noise awoke her ; in an agony of ter- 
ror she started up and looked around, and in a moment, 
coming as it were from the window, something whizzed 
swiftly past her and hid itself behind the hanging cur- 
tain of the bed. Her terror was now too great to bear; 
she sprang from the bed in a sort of wild delirium, half 
leapt down the staircase, and pushed her way into the 
kitchen. Her aunt stood there as the terrified child 
entered. ^' Oh, aunt, aunt,*' screamed AHce, " there is 
something horrible in that room. I can't stop there, I 
cannot stop there." Her aunt looked and saw that she 
was not undressed. 

" Oh, not undressed, are yomF" she said immediately. 
" Ah ! I understand — all a mere pretence, because you 
were leffc to undress yourself! Now, I see I must at 
once be firm with you : so go to bed, and in the dark 
too, I insist upon it ;" and as she spoke thus, the cruel 
woman pushed the little child frt)m the room, and clos- 
ing the passage door with a remorseless hand, swung a 
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1}olt across it. Alice shrank in terror to the staircase, 
9sA conyulsively sobbing herself again to sleep, was 
found there several hours afberwards by the cook and 
nurse, as they came to bed. The cook took Alice up 
tenderly, undressed and put her into bed again without 
awakening her. Her sleep, however, was feverish and 
restless; and when this good soul, after lighting her 
kitchen fire in the morning, crept up stairs again to 
awaken and dress her, Alice yet trembled as if she had 
got the ague* But there was no one now to care whe- 
ther Alice were well or ill, happy or sorrowful, hungry 
or fed ; and on this day, as may be surmised, for the 
tsake of punishment, her aunt neither spoke to her, nor 
suffered one of the other children to go near her. All 
that well-remembered morning the little lonely child 
«pent in the wide field, thinking of her dear papa, and 
half foreseeing the cruelty and wrong she had yet to 
suffer. At noon she was called in to dinner by George, 
a tidy servant lad, who worked in the garden, cleaned 
the knives and forks, and went errands to the town ; 
and found, to her surprise, that her dinner was spread 
out 6n the kitchen dresser, by the side of GFeorge's. 
I^or was it a dinner as good as his, or cut as for the 
other children, but consisted of little scraps of cold 
meat, bones, and gristle, pieces of stale pudding, cold 
pie, and fragments of very old bread. Nor dare she Bay 
one word in refusal, for her aunt, purposely, no doubt, 
«at at a little distance the whole while, beating eggs 
for a pudding, and scarcely once removing from the 
child's small face her cold, fixed, stony, grey-eyed, heart- 
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less gaze. The child's suffermgs were as acute as if she 
Lad sat on the rack-^so choked was she, that she could 
not finish a third of these few dry scraps called " din- 
ner ;*' and so this woman, with a snule, and without ad- 
dressing AKce, said, " Cook, put this good dinner by ; 
young ladies whose appetites are so delicate, may find 
them less delicate when they see there is nothing bet- 
ter." So the dinner was put by, and Alice, with a wave 
of the hand, bidden to return to the solitary field; there 
ahe sat alone and unregarded till the chill night-dews 
had fallen on the earth. She was then called in again, 
to find a little mag of milk and water and a thick round 
of dry bread set for her supper on the kitchen dresser ; 
and presently, as at dinner, her aunt came in to see her 
take it. What bread she could not eat was set by for 
her on another occasion, and after this she was bidden 
to go to bed. She tried to linger, she did not dare to 
go, — at last she said so. There was no reply by words 
to this natural utterance of fear and pain, but by a blow 
that did not merely wound the body and send the child 
staggering to the wall, but lefb the impression of cease- 
less hatred to this brutal woman. Erom the wall she 
was driven — in spite of the interference of the cook and 
poor Gheorge, whose ''Don't, please, ma'am," was as 
lieavenly, at the minute, as an angel's whisper — ^to the 
•door which led to the garret staircase, pushed through, 
and then it was bolted upon her. She did not cry now. 
A natural contempt for conduct so cruel and ujijust 
usurped the place of grief and fear, and she sat down 
to think and not to weep. In some short time the cook 
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nndid the door softly, and crept towards her. "^ Please 
don't cry, Miss," she said, "Missis is very cruel, but I'll 
stand your Mend ; so let me put you to bed, — it will be 
best." 

'' I'm not crying," spoke the child, with a firmness 
and decision which surprised Ann ; " I'm only thinking 
how I hate and despise her (meaning her aunt), for 
every blow she has given me, and how great I feel above 
her. No, I'm not crying, only thinking over every word 
and look, so as to tell them to my dear, dear papa» when 
I see him." 

" Well, Miss," added Jane, "it is a sad pity he ever 
sent you here, and so both G-eorge and I said the very 
first night you came. But you had better let me put 
you to bed, indeed you had." 

Alice was at first wilful and obstinate, but, soon soft- 
ened by the cook's kind words, she was persuaded to go 
upstairs and be undressed, though the sight of the bed 
and the room made her tremble so dreadfully, that this 
good creature could only soothe and induce her to lie 
still, by kneeling by her side and watching till she fell 
asleep. 

That night nothing disturbed her slumbers, and she 
awoke in the morning refreshed and light of heart, for 
it is natural to a child, so young as Alice yet was, easily 
to forget sorrow. 

Some days went by, and Alice, growing now accus- 
tomed to this room^ began to think that her fears had 
been silly ones, though she could not quite get over a 
little sort of trembling, when she entered of a night. 
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and looked round by the help of the little dull light of 
the scrap of candle ; for the kind cook could rarely 
come to dry the tears which now nightly wetted the 
flock pillow of the miserable lonely child. 

As the days had now begun, they usually went on. 
Her eldest cousin, after the first week's essay, had 
grown tired of the office of governess ; for knowing no- 
thing of the management of children, her brothers and 
sisters had^ proved very disorderly and inattentive pupils. 
There was stationed too in the town hard by a grand 
regiment of horse-soldiers, which was a great attraction 
to this young lady ; she therefore liked much better to 
spend her mornings in going to town,— in shopping, 
making calls, and seeing these gay-clad soldiers, — than 
being troubled with spelling and writing lessons. As 
her mamma, too, Uked this way of passing her mornings, 
she and her daughter, — those days Alice's uncle was 
not likely to know of it, for he was absent much from 
home, — generally dressed and went out about noon, not 
returning till four or five o'clock ; the children in the 
meanwhile being allowed to do as they liked. But Alice 
was not thus allowed to escape with entire holidays 
such as these : for though her cousin gave her up as a 
scholar, as she did the others, except now and then to 
hear one of her sisters strum for ten minutes or so on 
the pianoforte, long strips of hemming and seaming 
were set for her to do, or yards of narrow easy musHn 
work for the baby's frock. But the most astounding 
thing was, that those days her aunt remained at home^ 
this poor Httle child, scarcely able to more than read» 
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and still, and for life to be, a sufferer from tlie effects of 
the fearful fever, was set incomprehensible lessons in 
Murray's Grammar about moods, and conjugations, and 
tenses, which she had to learn and repeiiEit to this aunt, 
(who was so illiterate herself as to be scarcely able to 
read a simple chapter in the Testament,) whilst the 
good lady smoothed out her flowers or cherry-coloured 
ribbons at the kitchen dresser, Alice standing at one 
end by a set of tea-trays, as fearful as a hunted hare 
which is just within the fiuigs of the dogs. Though the 
difference was thus so little between mistress and scho- 
lar, a lesson scarcely passed without Alice feeling this 
old grammar pretty warmly about her ears. Thus she 
was flogged into conjugating the verb, 

I work, We work, 

Thou workest, Te or you work. 

He or Blie works, They work ; 

whilst she was taught nothing about what a verb really 
is, or a noun, or an article. But you must understand, 
my dear little children, that it is not because I approve 
of idleness that I speak of these things plainly, or that 
grammar is not to be learnt, or that it cannot be made 
a very profitable thing, when well taught, but to show 
you that no mere force of age can sanction an injustice, 
or the concealment of ignorance under a pretended show 
of knowledge. Besides, in this instance, where the pre- 
tence was not so much one of knowledge as to give ex- 
<;ase to the evil inclinations of a bad heart, the wrong 
was a double one, and deserved not only hearty con- 
tempt, but the very plainest words which can make clear 
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to you what an injustice really is. Toung as was Alice 
Tyne, she already knew, by the little lessons of her dear 
papa and brother, what sjich are and ought to be, and 
how given. She thus, though young, knew that when 
they lure the result of real knowledge in the teacher, 
they rather come from the heart than the book ; they 
are rather the remembered words of a sweet voice than 
the lifeless letters of a printed page ; and that they are 
not formal, hard, and difficult to comprehend; but, 
varied by the skill of the teacher, become, through 
sweetest hearing, a portion of the memory of a little 
child. Thus, through means as unseen and indescri* , 
bable as the growth of love for what is good, knowledge 
blends itself into the very action of daily life \ and yet 
daily increasing, as newer and newer lessons are added 
to the old, little children, such as you, my sweet ones, 
become at last, what God intended you to be, noble and 
perfect men and women. Oh! knowledge thus given 
and received is a divine thing ; it is not hard, or fruit- 
less, or barren, but is as luring to you, my children, as 
the sun- warmed and flower-garlanded path, along which, 
through the gladness of summer days, your feet so 
swiftly, so steadily run on ! And AHce Tyne, a woman 
now, is one who earnestly strives to make learning as 
dear, as tempting, and as loved a thing to children as 
is the full honey-cup of a flower to the hungry bee. 

A week or two passed on, and Alice's dread of the 
garret chamber had grown less, for the poor cook — ^if 
she had a rough hand, had a kind heart — crept often up 
stairs to watch beside her till she fell asleep. This, 

e2 
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however, the poor soul could not always manage, so 
rather tiian go to bed alone, Alice would often sit upon 
the stairs and wait till Ann could come. One night, 
however, she sat till she was very tired, and the cook 
not coming, she determined at last to go to bed alone. 
She crept into the room step by step, growing quite 
chill as she did so, but seeing nothing to alarm her, she 
undressed and knelt down by the bedside to say her 
little prayers, for she had promised her dear papa never 
to forget to say the beautiful ones he had taught her. 
She kept this promise with a sacredness and trust- 
worthiness that declared how sterling was the moral 
nature of the unhappy child. She had said them, and the 
grey twilight of the night fell through the broken win- 
dow of the slanting roof upon her still small bending 
figure, when uprising slowly, she saw, moving between 
her and the window-panes, the same flitting, whizzing 
thing which had frightened her so dreadfully the first 
night. Could this thing, whatever it was, have passed 
through the window, and Alice had seen it go, she might 
have got the better of her agony of terror, but as it had 
been raining that afternoon, the cook, when dressing, 
had stufied up the hole with an old petticoat or apron, 
luid 80 the thing finding its way prevented, turned 
quickly back, and came whizzing towards the face of the 
child. It was neither like a bird nor an animal ; it was 
more like an old brown evil-faced mouse, flying and 
holding up on either side of it, a dusky, flimsy piece of 
leather, on a thin stick or bone. Alice had been often 
told by her dear papa that there were no such things as 
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ghosts or spirits ; but now alone, nervous, ill, and lately 
terrified, she, as tlie flapping thing touched her face, 
gave an appalling scream that echoed through the 
house, and fell insensible upon the floor. She recollects 
no more of darkness or fear, for when she again opened 
her eyes, she was propped up upon the old chest by the 
bed-bolster, her aunt was stanching the blood which . 
streamed from her nose (for Alice had broken a small 
blood-vessel), all her cousins were in the room and 
huddled together in a group, two or three roping 
<candles stood here and there upon the floor, and the 
nurse and cook, with alarmed countenances, were drag- 
ging the old, heavy, rickety bedstead from the wall, in 
order to search behind the miserable rag called a cur- 
tain. The minute they could see behind, the two maids 
set up a terrific shriek, and this just as Alice was suffi- 
ciently recovered to be conscious where she was, and to 
cling to her aunt. The cook, however, less terrified 
than the nurse, took up a pair of tongs she had brought 
ivith her, and seized upon something hanging to the 
curtain, which certainly was alive, for it squealed im- 
mediately. "Lawk, ma'am, a horrid bat," cried the 
cook, as she brought the thing wriggling in the tongs 
towards her mistress, "and there's another, bigger, hang- 
ing by its claws. Oh dear, dear ma'm, I said something 
would come of that horrid window." 

"Hush," spoke her mistress, with an expressive motion 
K)f her hand towards Alice ; " accidents of this sort will 
happen in country places. The bat is a very nice, pretty, 
harmless thing, and often quite common in bedrooms, 
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80 carry Alice down, and put Iter into Amelia's bed ; 
the little girl must not be again frightened, for she's 
nervous and silly, and makes the most of everything." 

'*But, ma'am ," began the cook very resolutely. 

''Hush! hush!" interrupted her mistress in a very 
low voice, '' I shall be back again directly, and will hear 
what you have to say, cook." 

This was all that Alice ever heard of the matter, for 
her aunt never again spoke of it, and even the children 
let it drop, for their mamma threatened to punish them 
if they ever alluded to the story. As for the cook, Alice 
did not again see her above a time or two, for she wa» 
dismissed quite suddenly a few days after, without being 
allowed to say " Good-bye," though she sent her kind 
farewell and love to Alice through GFeorge. As for her 
uncle, the matter was quite hushed up before Sunday 
came round. 

For a few days Alice was more kindly treated, as this 
shock had renewed her illness ; but no sooner was she 
a little better than she was dismissed from Amelia's 
bed, and consigned to the other garret. As for her 
meals, they were placed as usual for her in the kitchen^ 
except when on Sundays she dined at a little side-table 
in the parlour, for her uncle always dining at home on 
that day, and at an early hour, she would have been 
missed and inquired after if absent. In this large garret 
she was now to sleep alone, but as the bed had no cur- 
tains, and she could look under it, she did not feel so 
much afraid. Tet it was a miserable place to one used . 
to tenderness, protection, warmth, and light ; for it was^ 
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rather dark, the window being small and a mere case- 
ment in the sloping roof; and for furniture, there was no 
other than an immense old stump bedstead, on whose worn 
bulging, sacking bottom a little feather bed lay, like a 
small pocket handkerchief on a large carpet, and of 
course so far away from the sides, that the old rope 
which bound the sacking together ran through the jag- 
ged holes at such wide apart distances as to show the 
floor beneath. 

The other furniture consisted of a larga locked chest 
and a high stool, whilst a wide empty closet filled up 
one entire end of this room. 

The first chilly sense of fear and loneliness got over, 
the little child began to love the quietness she found in 
this wretched place ; after haying been exposed all day 
to the roughness and spitefulness of her cousins, and 
the constant indignities heaped upon her by their mo- 
ther, — for now the fright had passed by, young and old, 
weak a:Qd strong, made it a point of their daily life 
to torment and vex this sickly child, so far, so very 
far, removed from all her friends. It was harder, cruel, 
something more pitiful to tell of, because exercised upon 
a nature to which tenderness and afiection were neces- 
sities ; a nature that, in this youth of it, was compara- 
tively but a bud to the afterwards richest and largest 
flower, in the one great sense of love. For frail, small, 
young as she yet was, she had a soul passionately full 
of this sweet love for all things which filled the narrow 
universe of her knowledge and her life. But it perished 
not, though crushed and trodden down ,* nothing could 
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harm it, nothing destroy it, it was too mucli a thing of 
Qod and the great heaven to come, for cruelty to blot 
it out. 

As I have said, she had long strips of muslin work 
set her, which she was forced to complete by this or that 
meal. Yet she was not fond of sewing, and really knew 
little about it, for it was only just previous to her ill- 
ness that she had commenced to hem little pocket hand- 
kerchiefs at school and to stitch little wristbands for her 
brother Tom's shirts. But now she was roughly taught 
to learn harder things, and struck without mercy if a 
false stitch were made ; so that in the grey light of the 
morning she was often to be found perched upon the 
high stool, or crouched on the end of the great low bed, 
working yards and yards of narrow muslin to ornament 
her cousins' drawers or the robings of the baby's frock. 

With weary fingers these patterns were wrought till 
the bell for her was rung, and then she might creep her 
way down to the kitchen, to find a small broken can, 
filled with milk and a plateflil of such scraps of bread 
as Amelia, or Louisa, or Caroline, or some one else 
had been too dainty to eat, set out on the table beside 
George's breakfast of cold meat and beer; and this 
often whilst the new cook was making nice buttered 
toast for the parlour where the oth^ children break- 
fasted, or boiling eggs for Caroline and Amelia or some 
one or other of the favourites. After breakfaat, work 
came again ; but at this time of day she was generally 
made to fetch it down into the kitchen or the par- 
lour, so that her aunt might see she worked hard. A 
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task thus begun was never allowed to flag, unless it 
were to say tlie horrid grammar lesson, usually com- 
mitted to memory and said whilst her aunt made pud- 
dings or ironed frills. Thus these mornings were long 
and weary, as Alice always thought, for she rarely, rarely 
had a luncheon, except now and then a thin slice of bread, 
as a reward for some heavy task ; though many times 
and often did the hot tears fall upon the weary scallop 
or in the eyelet hole, to see her aunt come in for secret 
glasses of wine which she would give to the children in 
the passage outside the parlour door. Sometimes the 
children would themselves come running in with nice 
cake or fruit in their hand, and often one of them would 
add a bitterness to these proud hot tears, by saying, 
" Look here, Ally, look here — nice, isn't it ?" Yet the 
child's tears were always checked by words like these : 
though they were prouder and more passionately wept 
out, when the garret was gained at night. 

Sometimes she had her dinner with George at one 
o'clock \ but oftener when the others dined, and then 
it would be brought to her in the kitchen by one of the 
children ; very often after the whole family had dined, 
and their fragments had helped to heap the plate. But 
without fail, outside pieces, scraps, bones, and fat were 
always plentifuL As I have before mentioned, she 
always dined in the parlour on Sundays, and always at 
a side table with one of the younger children. The 
first dish was usually a light batter pudding, served 
with gravy. With this pudding were invariably two 
hard dumplings ; one and a half of which made Alice^s 
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flliare, the other half being served in small pieces to the 
other children, so as to make her uncle believe that 
there was not the smallest show of partiality. Still for 
all this Alice liked Sundays ; her uncle carved, and she 
was always kindly treated. 

After the dinner hour, she was allowed to play about 
in the large field, or on some occasions to go out for a 
walk with the other children. After an afternoon thu& 
spent, there came a tea of milk and water and bread 
and butter, and after this the hour for bed; though, 
whilst the days were long, an interval was allowed for 
play. In this way did the miserable time pass. 

And, sad to say, this time did not mend. The dis- 
missal to the solitary garret, there to be alone through 
the long dreary nights, was but the beginning of long 
and dreary days passed in the field or on the brown 
thymy heath, or amidst the hillocks of the sandpits. 
But it was summer time. The sky was blue, the sun 
was warm and glad, the great masses of peas sown over 
the field were in full flower, and patches of the richest 
verdure lay amidst the blossoming thyme and prickly 
gorse. The children were often away for the day ; some- 
times out with their mother, or in town with the ser- 
vants, or else shut up in parts of the house too sacred 
for the foot of this little child to tread ; or else, if in 
the same room, they played apart, often with poor 
Alice's playthings ; for if they played or walked with 
the little child, which they would sometimes do by 
order of their mother, or sometimes in spite of it, they 
plagued her by such ways as dropping a brick on her 
toes, beating her face or hands with gorse, throw- 
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ing sand into her eyes, or putting a large leaf full of 
earwigs down her back, or by pulling off her shoes and 
running away with them, and then making her walk home^ 
without; so that thus she usually dreaded their com- 
pany, and was glad when they were away. Sometime^^ 
however, depressed by so much loneliness, she would 
cling around her cousins and beg them to be kind. On 
Saturday afternoons they usually played with her, espe- 
cially the two eldest boys, as it was their half-holiday,, 
and their mamma so busy making pies aiid puddings for 
the morrow as to interfere less with them than on other 
days. The elder of the two was very spiteful and weak- 
minded. Nothing pleased him so much as to torment 
Alice, and then say '' Go home and tell mamma, if you 
dare." The younger brother was much kinder, and the 
only one out of seven that turned with gentle voice and 
will to this poor child. And how the memory of this 
kindness lives 1 showing that not one act of mercy, one 
of love, but lives and bears its fruit in after time. 

On these half-holidays, whilst the others were fight- 
ing and quarrelling, or throwing sand, or running up and 
down with wild glee, Edgar would take Alice to one of 
the great sandpits, where the marine shells lay thick, 
and where on the clear white sand the sun fell bright 
and warm. Here they would pass whole hours catching 
butterflies ; for the lad was quite a naturalist, and had 
already gathered together a fine collection of British 
butterflies. He was always delighted when his brothers 
and sisters rambled away and he and Alice could pur- 
sue, unmolested, &om hillock to hillock, some fine spe- 
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cimen of the Peacock's Eye op Camberwell Beauty. Fop 
these pits, in which the sun's rays fell so warm and 
pleasantly, were frequented by a countless variety of 
buttepflies, from the reason, perhaps, that they found an 
exhaustless supply of food in the honeyed petals of the 
blossoming peas, and in the tiny flower-cups of the gorse 
and thyme. 

This eager pastim^ was delightful to the child. She 
loved to please her cousin, and her eye, already so cul- 
tivated with respect to form and colour, found furthep 
pleasupe in following the buttepflies' mazy, yet geome- 
trical lined paths of flight, and to notice the graceful 
cupves of theip outlines and the splendoup of theip co- 
louping and decopation; the lattep so often rich with 
^very tint which can be found in the difierent kingdoms 
of nature, and distributed in marks of such beautiful 
character, as to confer on them a kind of superiority over 
other insects. It seems as if, looking at the beauty and 
grace, the gaiety and splendour of these little winged 
creatures, God had given the command, "Be most beau- 
tiful !" for so they are, and seem to be a flower, a bird, 
an insect, all in one. Their wings too, so many times 
the size of their little bodies, seem purposely made large 
by nature, as if thereon to paint in brightest hues her 
richest lines and forms. " Nature," says a learned man, 
whom Alice has since then been taught to reverence 
and admire, ''seems to have designed them for the 
adornment of the universe, and for the purpose of form- 
ing delightful objects fop the contemplation of man. 
Nothing in cpeation bears mope conspicuous marks of a 
Divine artist." 
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Sometimes, when they had pursued one of these but- 
terflies of rare colour, and perhaps rarer species, over 
many a sandy hillock and clump of grass, and yet after 
so much running losing sight of it at last over the great 
sandy bank or amongst the gorse of the heath, this good 
lad, winding his arm about his little cousin, would ask 
her to still have patience and watch for it every spare 
sunshiny minute she had, on those days he was at school, 
and catch and preserve it with care. Trifling as this 
little mission was, she grew proud of it, and if she were 
successful and caught the butterfly desired, and some- 
times with it one rarer and more unexpected, she felt as 
rich as a little fairy princess with a purple robe and 
crown of gold; and treasuring it up with wonderful 
care in a scrap of muslin or paper, would hide it safely 
in the garret, like a tiny gem of nature as it was. In 
this way, though lessons out of books she had none, she 
many days learnt lessons out of the divinest book — the 
book of God's great hand, the book of Nature. Yes, 
sitting amidst these solitary hillocks of sand, often a 
morning through, and hungry and alone, these little 
sweet-winged sprites would flit round about in mazy 
windings, and settle down presently upon the burnished 
sand or rugged stones, in little troops of blue and gold 
and brown and yellow; or else, single in their loveli- 
ness, rest like a splendid gem upon the earth, as if to 
fasten into one the gorgeous strips of sunlight lying 
round. Sometimes, aa one of these little airy creatures 
rested upon a weed leaf springing from the sand, and 
casting thus upon the dark or russet-green the gay re- 
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Section of its painted wings, this child would think oyer, 
4ind try to recollect what her papa had once told her, 
that this splendid thing — ^the butterfly — so gay, so light 
of wing, so matchless in its hues, had been at first a 
little gummy egg, not bigger than a pin's point ; next a 
long hairy grub, crawling with many tiny legs about the 
leaves and stems of plants, eating with greedy appetite 
their pulpy softness, and ruining every thing it touched, 
till at length, spreading a gluey garment, or rather 
shroud^ round its shrunk-up body, it died. Before it 
fihrunk up into such a shroud it mostly spun a little 
thread, by which to hang, as the case might be, to plant, 
or leaf, or beam ; and thus, dangling to and fro like a 
withered leaf in the cold night wind, seem useless ex- 
cept to rot. Yet all the time this tomb was closed a 
change went on. The moment warmth and summer 
came, this parchment shroud or grave burst open by 
degrees, and out from what had looked so long dark, 
and dry, and shapeless, crept, according to what its con- 
dition and colours were as a grub, a splendid, painted, 
feathered, flitting, airy thing, whose hues were like the 
rainbow, whose food was the nectar of the sweetest 
flowers, whose life was one of joy, and whose whole pur- 
T)ose of living seemed to be to lend a matchless grace, and 
be a sign of good to all surrounding' things. And such 
changes, her papa had told her, were like our own birth, 
and life, and death, and resurrection ; for as this life 
had been, so was this resurrection. Therefore those 
who tried, by learning, and labour, and service, to make 
their life good, and pure, and holy, went with a glorious 
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«oul to stand before Q-od in heaven. " And this being 
so," thought Alice Tyne, " the soul as the life, I will do 
idl I can to make my little Mind-Hottse good and beau- 
tiful ; so that in heaven I may be as pure and great an 
angel as this butterfly of green, and gold, and scarlet, 
•beside my hand, is beautiful, and wonderful, and match- 
less in creation." 

Sweet and glorious was it, that amidst desolation, 
hunger, and sorrow. Divine seed was thus sown for a 
prodigal and most abundant harvest; teaching us, my 
dear ones, that often in times of suffering and sorrow 
the beginnings of great afber-purposes are laid, which 
•even, though only half accomplished, repay us tenfold 
for the cross we have, perhaps, unjustly borne. 
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CHAPTBE VI. 

THE AMTTSEMENTS OF AN TTIfHAPFY CHILD. 

AS the summer months waned into those of autumn, 
the little child was still more neglected and alone ; 
being for days together in the field, often from early 
morning till dusk of evening, as she dared not return to 
the house till called by the children or servants. And 
ofben, in spite of butterflies, and the summer's sky above, 
greensward, and thymy heath, she felt so desolate, that 
she would walk up and down the pathway beneath the 
fence of the priest's .garden for hours together, thinking 
of her dear papa, till her heart felt fit to burst, and her 
eyelids were so swollen with many tears, as almost to 
close from her sight the hedge-row and the field around. 
Yet, sometimes drying her tears, and sitting down on 
the bank— for it was rather high and steep, and the 
hedge grew upon it — it was pleasant to her to hear the 
priest's footsteps as he walked meditatively up and down 
the broad terrace after the three o'clock service, or NoneSy 
as it is called by the Catholic Church; or as after 
Vespers, the evening service, he tended the rich flowers 
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upon the borders. At tlie end of the field nearest tlie 
heath Alice had a favourite seat, which she had scooped 
out from the bank with a stick, and laid turf from the 
heath upon it. Here she liked to sit, for she was out 
of view of the house, from the upper windows of which 
her aunt continually watched her. Here at evening 
she most frequently heard the priest, for this seemed to 
be his favourite place of meditation ; and as the hedge 
was somewhat bare towards the ground, she could, by 
standing on her little seat, catch glimpses of his earnest, 
thoughtful face, as, sitting upon a sort of garden chair 
made of stone, he would read from a book which lay 
upon his knee ; or else, the book resting upon the seat, 
he would tend the beautiful bed of picotees, or trim the 
luxuriant roses which helped to close in this fine-turfed 
grassy hollow, so remote as to be quite a green sanc- 
tuary, wherein to meditate upon the holiest things. So 
much of still mystery lay about this place, that when 
Alice ascertained that here the priests came to read 
and pass their leisure hours between the different daily 
services of their Church, she forgot the butterflies and 
breezy heath, and, crouching in her little seat, would 
hear with beating heart verses of the Psalms in the 
Latin tongue, such as she had often heard her papa 
read on Sundays to her brothers. And it was with 
pleasure : for at that distance, in that desolation, it was 
like listening again to a friend's voice. And the Latin 
tongue was as familiar to her ear as even her own lan- 
guage ; for her brothers had constantly said their les- 
sons to their papa in her presence, as well as often this 

L 
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good papa, willing to please her in any way slie asked, 
had translated little Latin poems for her. Her eldest 
brother, too, had so often read Latin aloud in his little 
study whilst she was there, that she knew the meaning 
of many words which now caught her ear ; and was thus 
enabled to recollect some of the English of the Psalms. 
One priest had a most musical and silvery voice, and 
this voice she soon distinguished from the rest, for it 
was like listening to a low, sweet piece of music, played 
ravishingly upon a dulcet instrument. He would sit 
upon this hidden seat in the dewy stillness of the even- 
ing, and pepeat verses which are beautifully set to the 
finest of the Gregorian Chants. 

'' My soul doth magnify the Lord : and my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Saviour. 

'' For he hath regarded : the lowliness of his hand- 
maiden. 

'' For he that is mighty hath magnified me : and holy 
is his Name. 

'' And his mercy is on them that fear him : through- 
out all generations. 

'' He hath showed strength with his arm : he. hath 
scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts. 

'' He hath put down the mighty from their seat : and 
hath exalted the humble and meek. 

''He hath filled the hungry with good things: and 
the rich he hath sent empty away." 

• • • • ' • • 

Another thus : — 

" Oh praise the Lord, for it is a good thing to sing 
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praises unto our God : yea, a joyful and pleasant thing 
it is to be thankful. 

''He healeth those that are broken in heart: and 
giveth medicine to heal their sickness. 

"He telleth the number of the stars: and calleth 
them all by their names. 

'' Qreat is our Lord, and great is his power : yea, and 
his wisdom is infinite. 

''The Lord setteth up the meek; and bringeth the 
ungodly down to the ground. 

"Oh, sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving: sing 
praises upon the harp unto our God. 

" Who covereth the heaven with clouds, and prepareth 
rain for the earth : and maketh the grass to grow upon 
the mountain, and herb for the use of man. 

" Who giveth fodder unto the cattle : and feedeth the 
young ravens that call upon him. 

" But the Lord's delight is in them that fear him : 
and put their trust in his mercy." 



And these were beautiful and divine words, though 
only a portion of their meaning was at first understood ; 
but, knowing a word here and there, she borrowed 
Oeorge's Bible, and found them in the Psalms; and 
thus presently came to know their meaning fully. 

Her cousins soon found out that she listened to the 
priest's sweet readings, and then they plagued her very 
much. But Alice's papa had often told her, how match- 
less and exalted are these grand Hebrew hymns, and 

l2 
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how worthy is olir diyine Creator of the sweetest words 
we can say in His praise, and to His glory. 

Sitting in the still evenings listening thus, she ob- 
served, that though the butterflies had departed with 
the sun, rich downy moths came with the twilight and 
the stars; nor was their beauty less, though their 
colours were less gaudy, and the light which showed 
them more chastened and subdued. Her little lad- 
cousin had not much observed, or collected sphinges, or 
moths. But one night, sitting in the soft twilight on 
what she had named ''Oon's wobd seat,*' something 
buzzed against her face, as it flew downward from the 
large bay-tree above the fence. Putting up her hand, 
as it struck her face, she perhaps slightly disabled it, 
for it fell powerless in her lap ; and looking down with 
surprise, a magnificent insect, with wings far wider than 
the width of her tiny palm, lay there. It was too large 
and downy to be a butterfly; yet as the glistening 
moonlight fell upon its splendid hues, her very heart 
leaped up with joy, admiration and wonder. Its upper 
wings were of a very dark brown colour, varied with 
black and with bars of pale ochre. The hind wings were 
of orange, with a narrow and broader bar of black upon 
them, whilst its large feathered body was of the most 
beautiful yellow, striped downwards and sideways with 
lead colour and black. It struggled and tried to fly 
again, but.it reached no further than a potato plant in 
bloom a few yards oflT. Here it settled. Alice scarcely 
knew what to do; it seemed so large a thing to im- 
prison ; and yet the more the light .gleamed down upon 
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it, the more splendid it looked, and the more anxious 
she was to obtain it. As it had settled well upon the 
very downiest flowers of the plant, she untied her pina- 
fore, pinned it well over, and plucking up the plant by 
its root, carried it away to her room, and hid it beneath 
the bedstead. The next day being Saturday, it was 
Edgar's holiday. Alice invited him up-stairs to the 
garret, and though at first he laughed because she was 
so mysterious, yet he was quite astonished when, the 
pinafore unpinned, he beheld the splendid insect settled 
on the potato plant. Though as pleased, he was more 
cruel than Alice. Without ado, he nipped its head and 
killed it, and pinned it directly to pasteboard.. Wait- 
ing now impatiently till twilight, he and Alice searched 
in the field for other moths, and were successful in 
catching several that were buzzing about the peas and 
carrot tops ; but none proved so large or so fine as this 
one. On Monday, when he went to school, Edgar 
carried this insect to a naturalist in the town, who said 
immediately that it was a remarkable specimen of the 
Death's Head or Tiger Hawk Moth. At this Edgar 
was delighted ; a new pursuit was opened to him, and ^ 
he asked a hundred questions. He learned that the 
occupation of forming a collection of moths is more in- 
teresting than that of forming one of butterflies , lor the 
reason, that many ingenious stratagems may be employed 
with success ; whilst as regards butterflies, there is no 
other way of capturing them than by quickness of hand 
and foot. This naturalist told him that by taking a bit 
of candle in a lantern into a field at night, setting it. 
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down and remaining quite etill beside it» or by rubbing 
honey on a tree, or by turning a well-used bee-hive up- 
side down, moths would come around, and might be 
easily taken. He kindly gave him a list of the names 
of some of the rarest and best species. 

From this day, Alice and her cousin became great 
moth hunters, and were so successful that in the course 
of a few nights they had caught several hundreds. As 
they were unable to procure a bee-hive, and dared not 
ask at home, they rubbed some honey on an old bonnet, 
and made it answer the same purpose; and, sitting 
down beside it, watched it with the same eagerness as a 
fisherman his nets, or a bird-catcher his snare. They 
were, however, always called in too early from the field 
to see those rarer species that only fiit abroad when the 
night hours are advanced, and thus their collection was 
more numerous than varied. But one night after an 
intensely hot day, the air of the garret was so close and 
stifling, that, conquering her intense fear of bats, Alice 
climbed on the tall stool, and opened the vnndow in the 
sloping roof. The waning scrap of candle had not yet 
died out, and thinking that, perhaps, whilst a light burnt 
a bat would not enter, she replaced it with a little piece 
Edgar had given her, set the candlestick upon the tall 
stool, and that beneath the window, and then crept 
gently into bed. She had not lain long before a sort of 
hum, or buzz, awoke her from her first slight sleep, and 
leaping out in terror from the bed, she was in a moment 
pacified by finding that this buzz arose from four or five 
splendid moths of different kinds, whirling round the 
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candle in giddy evolutions, their wings in danger of the 
flame, whilst one already lay in the candlestick half 
shrivelled up and dead. Two, from out these five, were 
of kinds she and her cousin had been seeking for, for 
several evenings, in the field ; and were amongst thos& 
Edgar's naturalist-friend had put down as beautiful and 
rare. By removing the candle and closing the window, 
she was enabled to secure them till morning, and then 
to place them under a broken tumbler till Edgar's 
return. In- this way, more than by any other means, 
many fine specimens were secured. By sometimes vary- 
ing the hours, either those on which they went abroad 
with the bit of candle in the lantern, or else those rare 
times when Alice could open the window unperceived, 
the children soon found, that every hour has its peculiar 
visitants ; each one coming like a punctual traveller at 
its fixed time, so that every hour having a succession 
and change of these downy strangers, a clock of moths 
might almost be imagined, just as LinnaBus, the great 
Swedish botanist, formed a dial of flowers. For the 
earliest hours of the morning, as well as the latest hours 
of night, have yet their flowers. Thus progressing from 
the early expanding convolvulus, to the evening prim- 
rose and night-flowering cereus, a clock could be formed, 
which would indicate the time by the opening of a flower 
instead of the striking of a bell. 

Sometimes as the. child climbed the stool to close 
the window, after some gay-coloured little visitor, like 
a good spirit, had passed through, the stars shining so 
mildly on her fiEtce, the moon so far above her in majestic 
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calmness, the earth aroimd so still that even nature 
seemed to sleep, she would with sudden grief burst into 
passionate tears. For all this peace was so much a sign 
of her dear and good papa, that she oould not but think 
of him and love him, and feel her desolation tenfold. 

As the autumn waned, and the hedge-rows above her 
little seat became barer, she could catch distincter 
glimpses of the silver-voiced priest* With this sight of 
him, her curiosity to see the green sanctuary where he 
so often, and occasionally the other priests, meditated 
and tended the flowers, increased to a great degree ; it 
grew like the curiosity of Bluebeard's wife. Yet it 
seemed not likely to be gratified, for the hedge-row, 
though getting bare of leaves, was too close together to 
admit betwixt its roots more than a squirrel or a rabbit. 
At last, one day, when she had been rambling about the 
heath for many hours, she found a wide gap had been 
made in the hedge, by some cattle turned out to pas* 
ture. This gap was large enough to have admitted a 
cart, and had evidently been as yet unperceived, for a 
thick shrubbery surrounded this lower portion of the 
priests' garden. Breathlessly she looked upon this gap, 
then drew a little nearer and a little nearer ; then stood 
in it, passed through it, and was in the shrubbery. Then 
she felt she had done wrong ; then she withdrew a little 
way, but only to return again. At last, by timid steps, 
she reached the sacred spot, and tremblingly peeped 
within it. It was a large grassy hollow, entirely sur- 
rounded by shrubs, with flower-beds here and there 
upon it» in which yet bloomed some as matchless pico- 
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tees as any she had ever seen in Mr. Thompson's 
garden. The crests of the flowers were kept together 
by neat pieces of card-board; and on these the rich 
blooms rested with an exquisite kind of gentleness, just 
as the weak repose upon the strong, just as the child 
upon the father, just as man upon G-od. A low and 
carved stone sun-dial was in the midst of this small 
lawn ; round this twined ivy with rich luxuriance ; and 
not far off in the full shade of the old jagged bay-tree, 
was the priests' seat, from which she had so often heard 
the one with the silvery and distinct voice read so well 
and musically. Alice listened, and then with the step 
of a timid fawn went towards the seat, on which lay a 
little book. It was open, and she looked eagerly down. 
But it was neither a book of psalms, nor a book of curi- 
ous prose ; but seemingly one of Latin poetry, and the 
one as she imagined he often read from. Looking down 
she saw that the poem before her was addressed *' Ad 
Patrem," which she was scholar enough to know meant 
"To my Father;" more she could not understand. 
Yet upon the top of the leaves was written, " Milton ^s 
Poems;" and months after, when she got home again, 
her papa, at her request translated this particular one 
to her, and though much of it she could not then under- 
stand, yet this part she could, and to this day it is a 
favourite with her. 

r 

** To sum the whole, whate'er the heaven contains, 
The earth beneath it and the air between. 
The riverB and the restless deep, may all 
Prove intellectual gain to me, my wish 
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Concurring with thj will, my Father : Sdenoe herself 
All cloud removed, inclines her beauteoiu head, 
And offers me the lip, if, dull of heart, 
I shrink not, and decline her gracious boon.'* 

She sat for a few minutee on the stone seat, beside 
the priest's book, and looked around. It well might be 
a favourite place, for the flowers were beautiful, the 
turf closely shaven, and the rich warm sun fell aslant 
upon the sun-dial. She crept towards this; treading 
gently in the shadows. Around the rim, from which 
the ivy leaves were kept carefully plucked, were fastened 
some iron letters, which, when she understood years 
after, by seeing them on another sun-dial, whilst with 
her papa, they gave her new and beautiful thoughts of 
this old scene ; bringing it vividly again before her, and 
with it to her ear the silver measure of the sweet- voiced 
priest. The letters were thus in Latin, and meant this 
in English : '' Horas, non nwnero^ nisi serenasJ* " I 
count no hours unless they be serene." Which is truly 
the case, as the sun-dial does not tell the hours, unless 
the sun shines and falls upon it. When she knew this, 
her memory of the priest was a still more pleasant one ; 
for all he had read, or said, as far as she could recollect 
or understood, would have subdued evil and cherished 
good, and made the hours of man serene as those of sun- 
shine and the summer's day. 

Whilst yet looking on the sun-dial, she heard ap- 
proaching footsteps; so hurrying away with beating 
heart, she escaped amidst the surrounding shrubs just 
as the meditative priest came there after the vesper 
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service. Quite unconscious of his little visitor, he sat 
down, and Alice hurried away breathlessly to the 
heath. 

The autumn was now on the decline. Just previous 
to this, her mamma's kind brother and his wife, the 
good aunt Anne I have already spoken of, came on a 
visit. To Alice this was quite unexpected, for she had 
never been told a word of their coming; though for 
several weeks new furniture had been coming in, the 
house newly painted and cleaned, and a great many 
nice cakes and tarts made. During this preparation, 
she was kept constantly in tbe field ; till late one after- 
noon she came to the house to beg a bit of bread, though 
with the fear of a blow from the first hand. It was very 
long past the usual dinner hour, and her hunger was 
extreme ; but instead of any one coming to fetch her to 
dinner, she met two or three of her cousins, running 
into the porch, all dressed in their best, and the cook 
going up the hall with several pies on a tray. 

" There, go back to your field and the carrots," said 
one of her cousins with a jeering voice, " for uncle Tom 
and aunt Anne are come, and we're going to dine in the 
parlour." 

Thus saying she ran after the rest; but not before 
Alice had recognized on the cruel speaker, not only her 
best white frock, but her beautiful pink sash, and cream- 
coloured shoes. She felt too crushed in soul to shed 
tears, — too weak, too ill ; she looked down at her own 
tattered dress, and almost shoeless feet, and creeping 
back to the solitary field, lay down in its loneliest part> 
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and wished to die. It was dark, and the dew lay like a 
white sheet across the field, when George came of his 
own accord to fiiid, and carry her into the house. She 
was quite wet and hoarse, and touched by the poor lad*s 
little act of mercy, she clung to him, and wept as if her 
heart would break. When she got back to the house 
dinner was over. Her aunt had been aU*eady into the 
kitchen, to put the scraps together on a plate for her, 
and to order that when she came in she was to have 
these, and then to be sent to bed directly. 

'' Oh, that I were with my dear papa ! " she said, as 
G-eorge found up a cloth, from amidst the world of dis* 
order in the kitchen, to lay beneath her plate ; '' for I 
shan't live long, I think, George." 

" Yes, Miss, I jist wish you was. Miss." 
" And because you do wish it, is precisely the reason 
why you shall not go ; " said her aunt, who had come 
into the kitchen unperceived, for she was always listen- 
ing. " 111, too, learn you. Miss, to talk with George. 
There, Miss, there, take that I " — and as she spoke she 
raised her hand, and struck Alice twice; said that her 
aunt Anne should know everything, and pushed her 
from the kitchen with such cruel violence, with so much 
wicked injustice and wrong, that creeping up to her 
garret, dark and dreadful thoughts flitted across the 
mind of this little child< She thought she would run 
away, and try to find the road homeward; then she 
thought 'she would seek the river across the heath ; but 
at last she resolved to see her good aunt, and tell her 
.her troubles, and her wish to go. So at last, worn out 
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witli grief and hunger, she fell into a troubled sleep, and 
night passed on. She was awake early the next morn- 
ing, full of thoughts of seeing her kind aunt. She de- 
termined to tell her troubles, and beg earnestly to be 
sent to her papa. As she thus thought, she recollected 
that it would be necessary to be very clean and neat 
before she appeared in the presence of her good aunt 
Anne, who, as she well remembered, had such beautiful 
shining hair, and wore so neat a dress. So Alice went 
and opened the large closet door which was in the room, 
to see if a clean frock and pinafore were upon its soli- 
tary shelf, — for she had neither box, nor drawer, nor 
any change of clothes, except one old buff dress, and 
one of her cousin's pinafores ; no best bonnet or shoes, 
no brush, no comb, — no single thing out of those well- 
filled trunks her mamma had so carefully packed, and 
which she had never seen or heard of since the night of 
her sorrowful coming to this place of dire cruelty and 
wrong. Tet her things were here, she knew j for she 
had once caught a glimpse of her cousin Amelia going 
to church in her pretty straw bonnet trimmed with 
pink; another little cousin had on her pretty black 
satin spencer, and her best walking shoes. As to her 
eldest cOusin, she made no secret of wearing Alice's 
tortoiseshell side-combs, or the little gold Venetian 
chain which the Irish lady who had loved flowers had 
given her as a keepsake. Long before this time, too, 
almost from the first week of her arriyal, this eldest 
cousin had taken her pretty pink ribands, which her 
mamma had intended should tie up the sleeves of her 
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best white frock, and thus correspond with her pretty 
sash, to ornament the wrists of her own white dress. 

But Alice in this search could find neither clean frock 
nor pinafore on the closet shelves. As soon, therefore, 
as she dare, she went down to the kitchen to make in- 
quiry, but the cook was busy, and knew nothing about 
them ; and so being afraid of her aunt finding her there, 
she had to hurry into the little washhouse, where George 
was cleaning knives and forks, wash her face and hands 
in the lifctle tin bowl she always used, and then go to 
her sewing in the garret till she should be called to 
breakfast. As she had been unable to find the comb in 
its usual place in the washhouse, she crept up to the 
cook's room to try to find one. As she searched about 
there in vain, she looked up into the little sixpenny red- 
framed mirror hanging on a nail, and was half startled to 
see refiected in it a face so little like her own, as to make 
her feel assured her dear papa would never recognize it, 
if he were to see it as it was now. Her matted, un- 
combed hair, hung round it in a great wild mass, and 
the freckles on her arms, and neck, and face, were not 
mere little spots, but large brown patches indented on 
her sunburnt skin as if they were a part of it. She was 
grown so thin too, that her features stood out with the 
wiry sharpness, not so much of disease or sickness, as 
of famine. That little twisted mirror indeed gave back 
a sad refiection of cruelty and wrong ! 

As poor Alice could find no comb, she had to return 
to her room with her elfin locks just as they were, and 
sitting down at the foot of the bed, resume her needle. 
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as the baby's frock, to be worn at noon, required yet a 
long strip of muslin-work to be sewn round the bottom. 
It seemed that morning to be quite an age till she was 
called to breakfast, for the hall-clock struck nine, ten, 
eleven, without any summons, and she could hear the 
rattle of the parlour breakfast-things in the kitchen, 
which showed that breakfast was finished there. Just 
as twelve had struck, the nurse brought up her break- 
fast, and with it the message that she was to keep up- 
stairs till h^r aunt gave her leave to 'come down. 

" And am I not to see aunt Anne ? " asked Alice. 

"I don't think you will, at least in the parlour," 
answered the nurse ; '' for I heard Missis tell the lady 
that you were too bad a girl to be admitted into the 
parlour, or to be allowed to associate with the other 
children, and that—" 

Alice had a proud heart, and a temper that was 
quick and warm at the discovery of a lie, or an injustice 
of any sort. So in a moment she set down the untasted 
breakfast, and standing up before Jane, seemed to put 
off at once all which belonged to her as a child, and be 
a woman in voice, in thought, in resolution. 

'' What have I done, Jane, what have I said, why am 
I bad ? you know — " 

" Yes, Miss," interrupted Jane, " but it's no use your 
contending the point with Missis. You may depend 
upon it, she's made your aunt and uncle believe all sorts 
of bad things about you, and that's enough. So I'd ad- 
vise you to be humble and meek to Missis, as if you 
was sorry, and — " 
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" Sorry for what, Jane?" asked Alice, as the hot in- 
dignant tears fell upon her little sunburnt, gipsy hands. 
But Jane made no answer, for being called^ she was 
now half down the staircase. This was, perhaps, the 
saddest bitterest moment of Alice's young life. Proud, 
even bad feelings, were thus made to exist in a naturally 
noble and most loving nature; and she, who, at the 
least small word of kindness was as plastic as clay 
beside a river's brink, felt hard, and cruel, and resent- 
ful, at this unmeasured wrong of poisoning the ears of 
ofchers, particularly those who had been so kind and 
good to her, with tales, which had no more truth in 
them than were it said, that the moon 'shines by day 
and the sun by night. 

As she thus stood, as if she had neither feeling nor 
motion, she heard her aunt Anne's voice in the court- 
yard below ; and obeying the strong impulse, which in 
a moment urged her, she hurried down the staircase, 
crossed the little dark passage, entered the kitchen, 
regardless who was there, and was through it and in 
the courtway in a moment. It was a fine autumn 
morning, and her aunt Anne, with her bright hair as 
beautiful as ever, and her dress as elegant, was playing 
about with Alice's cousins, whilst her uncle was stand- 
ing a few feet off, with his back turned towards fhe 
house, talking with his brother. The very first glance 
Alice had of her, good aunt softened all which was hard 
and passionate in her heart, and she hurried to her 
aunt's side, clasped her hand, and burst into tears, for 
she felt assured that her troubles were now past, — that 
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this good kind aunt would be her friend, and that 
her arms would be in a moment round her, to shield 
and protect her. But never was Alice so mistaken. 
In a moment she was repulsed by those loving hands ; 
and those eyes which had never before met hers but 
with love and goodness, looked down scornfully and 
angrily upon the little worn and wasted child. Alice 
could only sob and speak inarticulately ; in spite of this 
repulse she tried to look up, and tell the wrongs which 
burnt within her heart. 

What Alice might have said or done I do not know — 
something possibly which would have awakened sym- 
pathy in the heart of her good aunt ; but just at this 
moment her other aunt, whom Alice had passed in the 
kitchen, hurried up, gave her a violent shake, and smack 
across the face, and pushed her towards the house, — not, 
however, before Alice had heard her aunt Anne say, 
" Sarah, Sarah, you are too cruel ; and really the little 
ohild is but a ragged shadow !*' 

" Oh !" replied the cruel woman, " she will keep her- 
self dirty, and for spite's sake has put on dirty clothes 
this morning. As to better frocks and things, when her 
parents send them, she can be as smart as the rest." 
And Alice heard no more ; for she was pushed up into 
the garret, and the key turned upon her. She nestled 
down into her miserable bed like some one stunned and 
lifeless from a dreadful blow ; for day waned into 
evening, and evening into night, and still she lay as cold 
and rigid as a stone. It was a very still night, and 
something at last aroused her to consciousness : it was 
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sometbing which soothed and Boffcened, and melted her 
to tears. It was the chapel-organ, — always fully heard 
in certain winds, and when certain windows of the 
cfapel were open. She could not help listening, for the 
sounds soothed and comforted her ; and something, like 
the irresistible hand of an angel, drew her from the bed 
towards the window. The old stool stood beneath it; 
she mounted it, and leant with her little arms upon the 
roof. At that moment, as if to welcome her, some fine 
voices following the organ, chanted out, amongst others, 
these verses : — 

" Te»^ the Lord hath done great thing* for U9 already : 
wherrfore we rejoice,^* 

"They that sow rs teabs shall eeap ts jot." 

Alice heard this last verse of the Latin chant. Qui 
confidunt, "They that trust,'* which, swelling upwards 
towards that desolate chamber, seemed to influence her 
spirit with the purest and sublimest hope, — a hope 
which raised her at once so immeasurably above the 
meanness, the cruelty, the envy of her persecutors, that 
childish fretfulness, and grief, and fear, were gone ; and 
a power of mind seemed bestowed upon her from that 
moment, which made her feel too great in soul for con- 
tempt or scorn to influence or depress. 

Long after the divine air had died away she stood 
motionless in the dull twilight, — yet to her soul it still 
seemed played on, by angel and diviner fingers; and 
when she again slipped gently to the floor, and crept to 
her wretched bed, she nestled and fell instantly asleep, 
dreaming pleasant and refreshing dreams, which lasted 
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with the sleep itself far into the following nooij. These 
dreams were just like the influence of the spring upon 
the earth, in bringing flowers and grass and sunlight, 
and sweet birds, after the frost and snow of a long and 
dreary winter time. 

This incident happened on the Tuesday night, and she 
was kept locked up till early on Saturday morning. On 
that morning, about seven o'clock, Jane made her 
appearance, bringing with her some milk, and bread- 
and-butter, one of her long-missing pairs of shoes, a 
clean frock and stockings, and an old shawl of the 
cook's. Waiting till the little child had eaten her 
breakfast, Jane dressed her, and led her downstairs 
without a word. George stood in the kitchen with his 
hat on, and a basket strapped to his back, and Alice was 
now told she must accompany him to town on foot, 
whither he was going l;o market, for the purpose of 
being taken to a hairdresser to have her long hair cut. 
Alice at the first moment felt disappointed, for she 
hoped she was going to be sent to her dear papa ; still 
she was pleased at the prospect of the walk, as it was 
some months since she had been beyond the field and 
garden. So taking George's hand, and quite proud to 
look down at her tidy shoes, she tripped lightly onward, 
not caring though a slight rain fell, and a thick mist lay 
upon the fields on either side the road. A sense of 
liberty so influenced her, the air she breathed seemed so 
fresh and new, that she felt that this was almost the 
nicest walk she had ever had : though for a mile before 
she reached the town, the rain coming heavily down, her 
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shawl and shoes were well-nigh soaked through, espe- 
cially the latter, as having been long worn by one 
of the children, the soles were very treacherous. 
George pushed his way through the market-place, by 
this time thickly filled with purchasers, into a little 
mean street leading from it. Below a gay painted pole 
was the barber's shop. It had a little window on 
either side the doorway, filled with a poor array of 
combs and brushes, and against the right-hand window 
as you went in, was a sort of parlour casement, in which 
was stuck a dusty plant or two. 

The barber was shaving a fat farmer as George and 
the little girl entered ; and several others were waiting 
their turn. So, as soon as the barber had read the 
short note which Alice's aunt had sent about the little 
girl's hair-cutting, he said, " Eh ! I see I'm to take my 
time, so go into that here room, my little Miss, and sit 
perfectly still till I can undertake you. And you, my 
man," he said, coolly, to George, ''call again when 
you've done your marketings, and if the little Miss is 
ready, all well and good." George grumbled a bit at 
the barber's cool words : but as the good man had got 
full permission to be just as cool and as impertinent as 
he liked, he took up his razor, went on with his shaving, 
and bid George go. Thus was Alice, on a rainy autumn 
morning, sitting alone, in this barber's little queer 
room, with nothing to look at, but two gay teatrays, 
some curls on a block, a plaster parrot, and two or 
three plants in the little choked-up window. As her 
feet were very wet, she sat, as we may imagine, very 
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uncomfortably; particularly as the chair was so high, 
that her legs dangled from it : but as she expected the 
barber to come very soon, and she was at first much 
amused in watching him, through the open door, shaving 
his customers, the time did not seem so dull. Yet the 
hours went on, the clock struck eleven, and then 
twelve. The barber, however, took no notice of her, 
though he came to fetch warm water from the hob, or 
heat his irons, but welcomed every customer, as though 
he had not such a thing as one waiting for him, so 
patiently, and so long. At last Alice grew very tired, 
and quite uneasy, lest she should not be ready by the 
time G-eorge called for her. Nor was she ; for, when 
George came a little after twelve o'clock, the barber 
coolly told him he must call again, when he came to 
town in the evening, as he had been much too busy to 
attend to a threepenny cut. Poor Alice burst into 
tears, and felt very miserable. Her shoes were by this 
time, however, a little drier ; and, as soon as she had got 
over her great disappointment in not returning with 
George, she looked round the room in search of some- 
thing which might amuse her ; for think she could not, 
her heart was so very sad. At last, behind the barber's 
old worn, greasy chair, she espied a little shelf, on 
which lay a book. She fetched it, and spread it out o& 
her lap. It was a book of " Flags of various Nations ;*• 
that is, pieces of coloured stuff sewn together, for the 
purpose of hoisting on the masts of ships, as a signal, 
whilst at sea, of the nation to which they belong. So, 
turning these over, she was presently so amused, as 
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almost to forget that she was very hungry. When the 
barber next stepped in for a pair of hot curling tongs, 
he at once stopped short before Alice, and saying, 
'* Indeed 1 " took the book from her ; he then made quite 
a speech, as he changed and tried the tongs, about his 
being sorry to find she was as troublesome as her aunt 
had said, though hu opinion was, that when little girls 
went abroad, they should try to behave themselves. 
Thus rebuked, poor Alice sat more miserably than 
before ; particularly when the old man came in about 
one o'clock, bringing in with him a savoury dinner from 
a neighbouring cook-shop. He placed a little round 
table before his chair, put pepper and salt and bread 
upon it, warmed his pint of ale, and then sat leisurely, 
and ate his dinner, without once speaking to the child, 
though he varied the spare minutes of his repast by 
staring at her hair, her face, and then at her littlof 
dangling feet. 

After this refreshment, he returned to his shop, and 
was even more busy than he had been throughout the 
morning; for old market women, before their return 
home, came to make purchases of combd or curls, or to 
have their old curls, which they had brought in long 
blue pasteboard boxes, brushed up for the next day, so 
as to be quite smart under black satin bonnet and neat 
quilled cap. About four o'clock, one fat old woman, 
who came in to have her wig curled, brought her market 
basket into the room where the little child was sitting, 
and putting it on a chair, (for there was a canvas bag of 
money in it, besides nice groceries, a new gown, and 
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other things,) looked at the little stranger, now leaning 
with her elbow upon the small queer table, which stood 
by the wall. 

"Why, bless me, child," she said, coming up to 
Alice, and taking her hand, '^ thee*st look very bad, my 
dear. What be the matter? Has barber forgotten 
thee ?" 

"I think he has, Ma'am," replied Alice, bursting 
into tears, for the least kind word always now affected 
her so ; " I've waited here a great while, and — " 

" And have had no dinner, I dare to say ?" asked the 
old lady. Alice replied " No." 

"Then thee shalt 'a some." So saying, she hurried 
through the barber's shop, and soon returned with a 
little hot, weak brandy and water in a glass, and a beef 
patty. " Come," she said to the drooping child, " a bit 
o' the one, and a drop o' the other, and thee'lt soon be 
better, my dear, though so down-hearted like." Alice 
obeyed the kind desire, but she felt so choked, so over- 
come by this little act of charity, that in another 
moment she would have sobbed upon the old lady's 
neck,, and told her sorrows, but that the good old body 
was just then called into the shop by a neighbour gossip. 
By the time she returned to the little parlour, her 
Sunday's ringlets were curled, and she was ready to go ; 
and Alice, now cheered by the kindly given meal, 
merely thanked her, kissed her affectionately, and 
wished her good-bye. 

Just as it was growing dark, aiid the rain, again 
descending for some half hour, had cleared the shop of 
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all its customers, the old man condescended to bring in 
bis shaving cloth, scissors and comb, and began at last, 
without ceremony, to cut Alice's hair. Not contented 
with her patience through nine weary hours, he now 
roughly pushed up her chin and twisted her head from 
side to side, and commenced talking in a voice of re- 
proach about her being a bad girl, and that she must 
quickly mend her ways, or else, perhaps, God would 
turn her into a pillar of salt, like Lot*s wife. 

"I am not bad," spoke Alice, indignantly pushing 
away the old barber's hand from her head and standing 
up, " I was never told I was bad till I came here. No ; 
my papa, and Will and Charles, always said I was the 
best of little girls ; and as to God being so unjust as to 
do any harm to me for wickedness I never did, I'm sure 
he never will. For my dear papa never ceased to tell 
me that God in heaven does nothing but what is just 
and merciful." 

" Come, sit down," spoke the barber, in a very angry 
voice, " I see what you are — I see what you are. Well, 
I only know, that if you were my child, I'd whip you 
every day, and lock you up too, and — " 

Alice would not hear any more ; she put up a finger 
to each ear, and thus left the old man to act and 
grumble as he liked. So as he could not punish one 
way, he did another. He cropped her beautiful long 
hair so close, that her head felt presently as if it were 
naked, or suddenly grown bald. After he had com- 
pleted this savage trick, he pulled off the cloth and went 
back into the shop; and when at last, about seven 
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o'clock, G-eorge came, bringing a cloak and umbrella, 
Alice hurried away without even saying " good-night " 
to this bad barber. And she never saw him again. 

It was a long and dreary walk home, for it rained 
heavily, and was now dark. George took her in by the 
side door, which ran by the chapel wall, and after warm- 
ing her feet, and having a little veal broth which had 
been kept hot in the oven, she was sent to bed, without 
even an inquiry as to how she had passed that miserable 
day. 

And still the same dull days came round to her, 
though there was little else than feasting, and pleasure, 
and bustle in the house. On the Sunday she had her 
dinner in the garret, though with an unusual plate full 
of nice pudding, which surprised her. Next morning 
she was set hard to work on some strips of muslin work 
for the baby's frock, which she was told must be done 
by a certain time. It was about two days after this 
task was set, that one of the children burst into the 
garret where Alice was at her needle, and bawled out 
this message, — " Come, Miss, there's a glove for you to 
sew, and you are to come directly." She obeyed, and 
followed her cousin downstairs into a room that was 
used as the occasional schoolroom. As was usual, 
dresses, gloves, bonnets, shoes, were all strewn about it : 
and her eldest cousin, standing in the midst, held out 
her glove for Alice's needle. The little forlorn thing 
sat down, on an unlittered portion of a form, in a minute 
busy with the glove, whilst her cousin was hunting 
about for a bracelet here, a pin there. Lifting up her 
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head for an instant to thread her needle, Alice saw a 
post-chaise before the garden-gate, and her two uncles 
standing beside it. In a moment, the one that was the 
visitor hurried from thence into the house, calling out to 
his wife that she would be late ; and without ceremony, 
evidently thinking that she was there, he came into the 
schoolroom. In a moment his wife followed. At this 
the eldest cousin looked aside quite cross, but not 
noticing this, or perhaps not seeing it, the once kind 
aunt came up in quite her old manner, and kissed Alio 3 
kindly, saying as she did so, ''Your uncle and I are 
going, and I hope you will be as good a girl as you were 
with me. Here they complain dreadfully of you, but I 
think if I have time one of these days, I shall write to 
your papa. Good-bye." Alice was again kissed kindly, 
her uncle gave her a shilling, and they hurried to the 
post-chaise, accompanied by their niece. Alice was 
quite light-hearted all that day; yet it was not the 
shilling which made her so, it was the hope that her 
good aunt and uncle did not believe all the wicked 
things which had been told of her. 

Yet in one sense she was glad that these visitors were 
gone ; it was, perhaps, because she fancied that there 
would be less harshness used towards her now, for all 
had been so inexpressibly cruel to her during this visit. 
And so it proved, for the children grew more sociable 
directly, though their mother never abated one atom of 
her unkindness. Yes, and it is probable, and Alice has 
often told me so with brimming eyes, that the little 
creature would have now quite sunk under the illness 
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that preyed upon her, (for she had had a bad cold ever 
since her visit to the barber,) and the hunger which wore 
her to a shado^^, but that a new cook lately hired was 
kinder than the last, and always saved her a bit of pud- 
ding, or anything else she could, especially on Sundays. 
The days too, now, as winter rapidly approached, were 
inexpressibly dull and gloomy ; the priests did. not now 
frequent the grassy hollow, but meditated up and dovm. 
their broad, sheltered terrace; the hedges were be- 
coming leafless; the butterflies were quite gone, the 
moths nearly so ; and the sand-pits were wet and full of 
little pools of water. The only amusement was to 
gather the bright camelians and pebbles which lay 
amidst the sand. Alice*s great place was therefore now 
the garret. She found, however, that whenever she was 
away from it, her cousins always came and tumbled 
over, or took what few little childish things she pos- 
sessed. These were .such as a few dried heath plants 
she had put in pieces of sugar paper the cook had given 
to her, and little patterns of her own drawing; yet 
there was nothing she had but what they thus meddled 
with, or wilfully destroyed. Poor child, she often cried ; 
it was of no use her hiding anything under the chest, or 
bedclothes, for they would search everywhere. At last, 
one night, as she was sitting at the foot of the bed, a 
little ball of cotton she had on her lap, dropped between 
the cord which laced the sacking of the bed together, on 
to the floor. In putting her hand betwixt the open 
cordwork to pick it up, she felt a hole in the thick leg of 
the bedstead, and looking more closely, after she had 
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picked up wliat she had dropped, she found it was a 
small opening leading to a large hollow, which to her 
great joy she instantly thought would make her quite a 
grand little hiding-place. Ko one taking possession of 
a large chest, or a safe closet, could be more pleased. 
In this, therefore, she hid her little pieces of muslin- 
work, her patterns, the one fine butterfly. Edgar had 
given to her, her little bits of mosses and plants, and the 
book which Anna and Eliza Tanner had sent her in a 
letter. The children, when they could no longer find 
these things, fancied she had burnt them, and promised 
her they would be revenged. So for a beginning they 
brought her bits of those toys she had never seen since 
her mamma had put them carefully in her trunks ; her 
work-box, her pewter tea-things, her dissected map; 
they cut her large wax doll open, let out the bran, 
inked its face, and set it in the hedge ; and yet they 
were not yet quite satisfied. One Saturday night — a 
night that will never be forgotten, — as she felt her way 
up the steep high staircase, after wandering alone the 
whole bleak afternoon on the dreary heath, and entered 
the garret, the closet-door was suddenly burst open, and 
something in a sheet rushed out upon her and clasped 
her. Her papa, long ago, had quite laughed her out of 
all childish belief in ghosts ; but since she had been 
here, she had become so timid and nervous, that in spite 
of good sense this sudden thing appalled her. She 
sprang from the arms of the .figure enveloped in the 
sheet, and, quite lost in the horror which overwhelmed 
her, she fell from the top of the steep staircase to the 
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bottom, and was picked up by George, insensible and 
bleeding profusely. For many hours sbe did not re- 
cover consciousness ; when she did, she was in bed, 
very weak and ill; a cloth had been put across the 
window to keep out the light, and her aunt brought her 
some tea with her own hand. She learnt that it was 
Sunday evening, and that she had been in bed from the 
previous night. Her frame had been dreadfully shaken ; 
it was a week before she got out of bed, and several 
weeks before her old sort of life was resumed. From 
this time, however, she saw more of her uncle. He 
evidently learnt that she had been frightened, and was 
very grieved about it. 

One November night, when she had been in bed about 
an hour, her aunt came in with a candle, and sat down 
upon the bed. 

''We have arranged," she said to Alice, after in- 
quiring if she were awake, ** for you to return home. I 
hava packed your things, and you can have a place in 
the coach to-morrow. But you must make the best of 
the journey ; we are only going to pay your fare a very 
little part of the way, as your papa must pay the rest." 

" Oh, I do not care, I do not care how I go," spoke 
poor Alice, with . eager, unmistakeable delight, as in- 
stantly sitting up in the bed, the truest happiness 
beamed on her haggard face, '' so that I can but see my 
dear papa and good mamma. Oh I no, I shouldn't mind 
walking without shoes." 

" Well," replied her aunt, with a sneer, " you'll 
almost have your wish, for you've scarcely any to your 
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feet ; and, as your * dear papa,' as you call him, 'U pay 
your fare, he'll buy you shoes, I don't doubt." 

So saying, without another word, Alice's aunt with- 
drew, leaving the little girl in such a state of exquisite 
delight, that she never slept a wink the whole night, and 
only heavily towards morning. She would have been up 
all night, I believe, putting up the few little things 
which lay in the stump of the bedstead, but her tiny 
scrap* of candle had been taken away. As for other 
things to pack, poor little soul, she had* neither frock, 
nor bonnet, nor stockings, nor shoes ; the smallest sheet 
of brown paper would have held her worldly possessions. 
Almost as soon as it was light in the morning, her aunt 
aroused her from her heavy sleep, stayed with her all 
the time, and made her dress so quickly, that she had 
neither leisure nor opportunity to secure the treasures 
of her little hiding-place ; its bit of work, its little pat- 
terns, its few dried flowers, its rare butterfly ; and so, 
perhaps, to this day, those little childish things may lie 
there moth-eaten, dusty, and faded. 

She was hurried downstairs. For the first time for 
many months, she found a breakfast of coflee and toast 
placed for her before the kitchen fire. When this was par- 
taken of, her once pretty straw bonnet, with the pink rib- 
bons, though now faded and worn, was give^'her to put 
on ; after this, a pair of new mended shoes ; and finally, 
her aunt pinned on her an old shawl, which the child's 
mamma had sewn round onc^ of the trunks. When this 
was done, her aunt, who was already dressed for walk- 
ing, took her by the hand, and led her into the ball to 
the parlour, where her uncle sat writing a letter. 
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"Well, Alice," spoke her uncle gravely, " I hear that 
in spite of all our tenderness and kindness to you, you 
want to get home ; so, as this is the case, and you were 
absolutely sent to us without clothes, an act I think 
very mean and improper in your parents, I determmed 
yesterday to keep you no longer, and you will, therefore, 
show this open letter to the guards and coachmen of the 
various coaches, as it tells them your papa will pay your 
full fare at the end of the journey. Good-bye ; your 
aunt and the children tell me that you are a bad girl, 
but I hope you will mend.*' He, however, embraced 
Alice tenderly, and clinging to him, the words gf truth 
were upon her lips. But her aunt was quick enough 
to both see and fear this ; for though ignorant, this 
wicked woman knew well, that truth will often make 
the smallest and weakest heart a strong one; so she 
caught the child's hand, and roughly led her towards 
the door. Alice wept on. Just as she was going, her 
uncle cried out, "Oh, I forgot, let her have this 
sovereign." 

" Oh, she has money enough," replied her aunt 
quickly. " Come, leave off crying, Alice, and take my 
hand." 

She obeyed, and they reached the hall-door in silence; 
then Alice looked up into her face, and said, " May I 
not see my cousins ?" 

As her uncle was within hearing, her aunt dared not 
refuse. She therefore reluctantly opened a side door, 
and discovered to Alice all the children gathered round 
the window to watch her departure. But yet the child. 
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with light step, forgiving heart, and a face which had 
not even the shadow of a reproach upon it, kissed them 
all round ; and, too happy now to heed what they said 
or did unkindly, was only sorry to find Edgar away. 
There was time, however, for nothing more ; a coach 
which passed the house, drew up before it, and, accom- 
panied by her aunt, Alice was soon on her way to the 
town. 

When they got into the inn-yard, it was yet much too 
soon for the London coach, so they walked up and down 
whilst the coach was being packed. A porter brought out 
a little box from the office, and said, as he held it up to 
the man packing the roof of the coach, ** A light 'un 
this, Joe.*' Alice looked, and saw that it was the least 
of her own boxes. 

" Please, aunt,'* spoke the ch^ld, frightened by seeing 
only this one box, ** will you let them put up my other 
box, — the one which holds my pretty cloth pelisse, I 
mean? because mamma told me to be very careful about 
it, as it has a tuck in it, and must last me several win- 
ters.** Her aunt*s face turned very red indeed. ** Dear 
me," she said, " I have quite forgotten your pelisse. It 
is in my top drawer. It can be sent after you. I'll put 
it in brown paper." 

" No, it shall be sent for now ; and as George is here, 
he shall go for it," spoke the voice of Alice's uncle, for 
he had come by appointment to take his wife home. "I 
thought, madam, you told me Alice had no pelisse." 
His wife made no answer. Q-eorge was immediately 
sent off for it by the country coach, which was then 
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returning, and Alice was pushed into the coach-office 
by her aunt, lest she should overhear how her uncle 
scolded. The little child was glad to sit down by the 
fire ; for it was a cold November morning, and the wind 
blew piercingly up the inn-yard. 

Poor Gheorge, who had clung so much and so kindly 
to the desolate little child, made such wonderful haste^ 
that just as the horses were in and the coach all right, 
he came breathlessly back into the inn-yard with Alice's 
pelisse. The one little trunk was brought down, un- 
locked, the Hd thrust back, and her aunt, savagely 
pushing in anyhow the nice pelisse, then came to the 
coach- window, threw one half-crown into the child's 
lap, turned upon her heel, and without one farewell 
word parted from Alice for many a long year. But as 
the coach rattled up the street, the little child caught a 
kind nod and beaming look from her uncle, which almost 
repaid her for the past. 

The coach passed through a pleasant country, and 
about noon stopped to let the passengers dine. Alice 
was very hungry, but she said " No," when they asked 
her to get down, for she had been reckoning that she 
should have guards and coachmen to pay, and that if she 
spent money on a dinner, her half-crown would never 
last her through the journey; so she resolutely said 
" No." She had a companion who also said " No," but 
who, as soon as the guard and coachman were with- 
drawn, produced a small basket from beneath the seat, 
unlocked its little brass padlock, and took from it a 
paper of salt, several hard eggs, and some thick slices of 
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bread, so black as to make Alice's large eyes larger with 
surprise. There was no butter on these slices, and 
when Alice looked into the eater's face, — ^for he had 
hitherto been sleeping with it covered by his pocket- 
handkerchief, — she saw that this was strange as well; 
darky and with a massive beard of jet black hair. 
He too looked hard at Alice, and said something in a 
mournful' voice. Presently he shelled one of the eggs, 
and held it towards her. *' No, Sir, thank you," and 
Alice spoke timidly. 

" But you must break bread with me," he said gently, 
in very broken English (for he was, as he afterwards 
said, a Sclavonian Jew), '* for you are something like my 
dead child, Bachel." 

He spoke this with such entreaty, with a voice.so piti- 
fill and low, that Alice would have had a very hard heart 
to have refused him ; so she took the proffered egg and 
bread. The acquaintanceship so quickly ripened after 
this, that all that afternoon she sat upon the Jew's knee^ 
and listened to the story of his dead daughter, the 
Jewess Sachel, and his pathetic lamentations concerning 
her ; which latter, uttered in a foreign tongue, were as 
musical and sweet as those of Jephtha for his daughter. 
And she in return told him of her past sorrow and her 
coming joy — ^the joy of being folded in the arms of her 
dear and good papa. Before nightfall the Jew left her, 
but with a parting benediction, which was as sweet and 
earnest as sincerity and human lips could make it. Ood 
was indeed merciful to cast such blessings upon the 
thorny pathway of this little child. 
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In the evening another kind passenger brought her a 
«up of hot coffee ; and by midnight the coach rattled 
oyer the stones of London. All the other passengers 
alighted before the coach reached the inn-yard, and 
there Alice had to descend, change her half-crown, give 
A shilling to the guard, and present her letter in the 
coach-office. A coarse, rude man, sitting at a high desk, 
took it, and when he had read it, he swore at her dread- 
fully, showed it to some men loitering round the fire, 
and for a long time said she should not go on. Alice 
wept bitterly. At last, after a long debate in an inner 
office, a hackney-coach was called into the yard, and she 
was thrust in with her box, whilst an old man dressed as 
an ostler followed her; he was so tipsy that the moment 
he got in he reeled up against her, and then, tumbling 
back on to the other seat, kept swearing incessantly. 
Alice was so terrified that she thought she must die. 
The coach stopped abruptly. *' You can find sixpence for 
the 'pike I s'pose, though you are sent a beggar across the 
country." Alice gave him sixpence, and her tears flowed 
plentifally. In a little while the coach stopped again, 
and Alice and her box were set down on the wide pave- 
ment of a street, before what looked like a small booking- 
office. She was told to sit down on the box, and wait 
till the coach came. Thus, in a wide suburban street, 
at midnight, this desolate little child sat, and her heart 
felt crushed and bowed, as if by some great sorrow. 

At last the great coach rattled up, she and the little 
mite of a box were liftei upon it, it went on, and, thank 
O-od I she was progressing towards her papa. 

K 2 
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It rained heavily through the night, but a good and 
humane Christian covered her up with a thick coat, and 
towards morning she slept heavily. 'Evom this sleep 
she was aroused by the coach stopping in a populous 
town for the passengers to breakfast. Alice was wet 
and cold and very stiff, but the minute she alighted, she 
recollected her one shilling, and so, refusing to go into 
the great parlour to breakGast, she sat down on the 
settle of a sort of bar, and warmed her hands by a 
little narrow fire-place. From her babyhood she had 
had a habit of talking to herself^ and this habit had 
grown upon her of late, since she had been so much 
alone. She had talked to herself for hours in the lonely 
field and garret, so that now, thinking about her shilling 
as she sat on the settle, she said softly to herself, '* No, 
the coachman and guard must have this shilling between 
them." Now, it happened that this very coachman and 
guard had been talking to the landlord about the ex- 
traordinary fact of a little child being sent, almost naked, 
across the country, with no other passport than an open 
letter ; and so, just at the very moment, when the good 
old landlord passed the back of the settle, to ask her 
into his own room to breakfast (for he had been pro- 
foundly touched by the story he had heard), he was in- 
cidentally a listener to this struggle between duty and 
hunger. In one moment her little hand was in his large 
fat one ; her flowing tears were wiped by his silk pocket- 
handkerchief, and lifting her up in his arms, when these 
tears were dry, he carried her to the further part of the 
bar, behind the settle, where a profuse breakfast, pre- 
sided over by the fat landlady, was set forth. 
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" Come," he said in a voice so hearty as to be the very- 
sign of generosity, '' thee must be quick, little one, and 
«at a good breakfast. I knew what ups and downs were 
myself when I was a little lad. Come, Missis, make the 
little lass's tea sweety and cream it nicely," and so say- 
ing, he kissed her, set her down on a chair beside his 
kind wife, and soon was cutting her first a nice slice of 
a great ham, then a piece of pigeon-pie, and when heaped 
on a plate, he put a large egg beside it, and finished all 
by handing her a plate of hot toast. Her tea proved 
very hot and sweet, and nicely creamed, and whilst 
drinking it, she told her tale so artlessly that both these 
good souls kissed her repeatedly, and were so kind that 
Alice was quite sorry when it was said the coach was 
ready. Even this little incident seemed a sign of home. 
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ALL the noon tbey trayelled; all through the afternoon* 
Early eyening was closing round when the well- 
known landmarks of her native town came in sight : its 
houses, its abbey, its magnificent river ; at last the well- 
known street where home was. This street was in part 
very steep, and at the foot of its acclivity was her papa's 
large house. The coach went slow. Alice, with eager 
eyes, looked from the window, — for she had ridden in- 
side the coach since breakfast, — she looked on the other 
side, and lo ! her papa was standing on the pavement,, 
beside a nice new bookseller's shop, from which he 
seemed to have just come out. He looked at the coach, 
then at her eager outstretched face; but oh! what an 
alteration there must have been, for the good father,, 
who had always had so quick an eye for this small, frail 
face, looked, but did not know his own child. Thus, not 
recognized, Alice put her two hands out of the coach 
window, and cried imploringly, "Papa, my dear papa!" 
The voice he heard and knew. In a moment he was 
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Idfifide the coach, pale and agitated, but when the door 
was opened, Alice lay upon the floor insensible: joy, 
pain, fear, love, were all too much for her ; and, weeping 
as he bent over that little pale and haggard, woe-marked, 
altered face, the Doctor bore her senseless to the house. 

When she came to herself, her mamma was crying 
over her, and holding her in her lap. Her brother Tom 
was round her crying too, and her papa, as if wrung 
by the acutest anguish, stood by with his face buried in 
his hands. She t^us, indeed, dreadfully altered. They, 
who had not seen her for so long, saw the alteration 
more ; and her papa could do nothing but cry over her, 
and look at her, and kiss her, and cry again. 

But Alice was much better in a little while. Her 
mamma hurried upstairs, and got a nice change of linen, 
smelling beautifully of lavender; Tom ran off to tell 
Will and Charles, on their way home from school, that 
Alice was come; the servants hastened the tea, and 
placing a large basin of hot water beside the well-known 
rocking-chair before the kitchen fire, her mamma soon 
came, and washed and dressed the little weary home- 
sick soul, in the warmth of it, so that she might not 
take cold, and then carried her in her arms to the 
parlour. Tea was scarcely tasted, for all were absorbed 
by her story ; and when Alice told about that morning's 
breakfast, and said, as she unclasped her little hand, and 
showed the shilling, "See, dear papa, this is the very 
one," he took it and said, that as long as he lived that 
shilling never should be parted with. And he kept his 
word 
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Alice now Heard for the first time, that since her 
absence she had' got a new little brother, whom, being 
out at nurse, she could not see till the morrow; but 
beyond this piece of news, little else was talked about, 
except her visit and journey home. However, if present 
joy did ever make past sorrows light, Alice's joy on this 
night did a thousand-fold ; for all hung around her as if 
sh^ were a precious thing, lost and new found. How 
nice and sweet everything tasted; what an enchanted 
spot was even the old kitchen ; what a wonderful glow 
seemed in the parlour fire ; what snugness in the sweep- 
ing red curtains ; what a dancing light upon the walls ; 
what a beauty and newness in everything! and what 
was best and divinest to her was, the glowing love which 
beamed in the faces she now gazed on ! And then what 
a wonderful resting-place, what a fairy land did her 
little bed seem that night ! for contrast gave to rest its 
holiest charm ; and the fair lavendered sheets were fra- 
grant with a perfume which seemed to float around like 
a rich incense, and soothe to the balmiest sleep. And 
more than this, a hush and stillness seemed to gather in 
and close the curtains ; and lastly, in the sleep itself and 
in the dreams, such angel visitations were, as give us 
gHmpses on this earth of ours, of a purer and diviner 
life in heaven. Young child, how you were recompensed 
by sleep so balmy and so wonderful as this ! 

With the morning's early sun, she crept down to her 
brother*s little room. She trod lightly, for he was 
already at his studies, and this seemed to her a sacred 
place, a sanctuary, after the coarseness, the cruelty, the 
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ignorance of the past; and as a greeting, this dear 
brother held out his arms and folded her fondly in them, 
the moment he heard her little steps. But he had to 
proceed with his lesson, so she took courage, and sat still 
in his arms, whilst he read to her his lesson in beautiful 
Greek, which sounded like the harmony of some inspired 
prophetic voice, or like a field of waving com, bending 
to the summer's wind. 

After breakfast, there were the dear Tanners to go 
and see in their new shop. Then came the nice home 
dinner, and her seat beside her papa, and nothing for- 
gotten that might make her happy, even to the old china 
drinking-mug, the long ago gifb of ancient Mrs. Blenkin- 
8op. At last came afternoon, and its wonderful and 
expected event. About four o'clock her papa came up- 
stairs, and telling her to tread lightly, took her down 
into the dining-room, where, upon the broad couch 
beside the fire, she saw some pillows and a blanket. 
Her mamma, sitting beside these, lifted up the end of 
the blanket, and Alice peeped, and sure there lay a rose- 
bud and a fiower, her dear and baby brother. Never, 
never had she seen anything so beautiful \ in an ecstasy of 
love she kissed him and he awoke. This night was an 
era in her life, one which was opening a source of new 
pleasures and cares \ and sitting down upon the broad 
low stool before the fire, the baby was placed upon her 
lap ; and there, as if to promise long and earnest love 
in coming years, it nestled to her with an instinctive 
love, which was marked on every feature of its sweet 
infant face. 
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Everytliing at home looked beautifiil ; everything she- 
tasted was so nice; every accent which met her ear 
seemed one of love ; and it took her days to see every- 
thing; to tell everything; to run up and down the 
house wild with joy; and to perpetually exclaim to* 
everybody, " Oh dear, I am so happy!" 

But her papa was very imhappy. He could not get^ 
over the shock of her return to hitn, so wasted, so 
altered, so really broken in health, and so little re- 
covered from her long illness. Her mamma, too, wa& 
seriously angry. The only little trunk brought back 
was nearly empty, — not a vestige of a frock in it, or a 
pair of shoes, or a toy, or a trinkeir, or a single thing 
worth sixpence, excepting her grand cloth pelisse. 
Alice had brought home her wardrobe on her back, and 
not in the trunk. 

But of her papa and mamma's serious anger she knew 
but little ; for after the fullest details of this sad in- 
justice had been once told, they wisely dismissed the 
subject from her attention, at least as 4Ui object of con* 
versation, and this was easily effected, as Alice's new 
delights were many and absorbing. 

The good Tanners had now moved some months into & 
nice shop, nearly opposite Alice's papa's residence. 
Here they welcomed the little child with sincerest plea- 
sure. Alice was at once so intensely happy, that she 
was soon quite a truant from home, and spent whole 
days seated on a little stool behind the shop counter. 
This shop had a large bow-window. This was filled with 
new books of every kind, india-rubber, pencils, ink* 
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stands, a«nd sealing-wax. A nice counter ran &om tluEr 
window up the shop, and at its end were several movable 
presses, at whicli good little Missy sewed together the 
leaves of unbound books. 

In the counter itself were drawers ; behind it on the 
walls were shelves, and at their end next the window 
was a glass case, where beautiful boimd books were kept.. 

Behind this shop waa a long narrow pajssage, which 
led into the large room — half kitchen, half parlour, with 
its fine wide old-fashioned fire-place, above which was a 
curious old inscription quaintly cut in stone. Then it 
had a fine polished floor, partly carpeted ; always a 
blazing fire, great arm-chairs on either side, and mostly ^ 
in them one or other, or both of those good old souls^ 
who adorned this pure and peaceful home. 

The first place you entered upstairs was a very large 
room — larger than the kitchen, and its one long window 
was placed the same. Beneath this window stood the 
ruling-machine ; that is, a machine to make all those 
lines which cover copy and account books. This room 
was lofty, and as I have said, very large ; but from floor 
to ceiling, over every part of it, were fixed great shelves 
supporting one another. 

On these were piled thousands and thousands of 
books, in parts, or what are called " numbers ;" that is 
to say, a book if worth a potmd, was divided into forty 
parts, each part costing sixpence. When all bought 
and collected, the parts of course could be bound, and 
thus the book was complete. Sold in this way, it suited 
well the pockets of poor customers, who living in the 
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isx away hilly country, might never have a book if not 
thns dispersed ; and who could spare better from their 
narrow means a weekly or monthly sixpence, than a 
pound at one outlay. 

In truth, as soon as Alice got introduced to the shop 
and this fine '' number-room,'* she was quite a truant 
from home. And you will say so, when I tell you she 
fipent whole days here, only returning to sleep, or to 
play with her brothers of an evening. 

As soon as good " brother Wee" as he was still in 
love called, saw how careful Alice was not to soil the 
new books lent to her to read behind the counter, and 
how correctly she replaced them when 'permitted, he 
gave her unlimited range over the whole shop, and never 
said ''No," though she might take down twenty at a 
time, or mounting a stool reach others more costly 
from a higher shelf. And this trust and love so won 
Alice, that she would have died rather than have be- 
trayed it, or have done the least harm to the smallest 
thing intrusted to her. These dear and good friends 
knew the truth which lived in this child's heart. With 
her it was a burning and a passionate truth. And even 
ikt this hour she blesses them for all their confidence and 
love. So handy too did she become, so well acquainted 
with the treasure? on these shelves, that good '' brother 
Wee," when he wanted a child's book in a hurry for a 
customer or to send away, spoke sofbly, whilst he smiled, 
^' Come, Alice, find me so-and-so; you know everything." 
And she performed these offices with such a delicate and 
loving hand, that all soon liked her to officiate even in 
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graver things. As good "brother "Wee" was often 
away, binding books, or superintending his men in the 
large workshop at the back of the house, or else above 
stairs ruling paper, — ^for otherwise with the " number- 
room " he had nothing to do, — and little Missy would be 
on the other side of the counter, sewing printed sheets 
together, Alice would be allowed to serve customers 
with little books, and even to tell them that they were 
pi^etty. When this was done, she quickly sat down 
again in her own quiet place. Por I need perhaps 
scarcely say that she had an inordinate passion for read- 
ing, and though she had forgotten so much during her 
absence from home, she soon improved through these 
happy days. Through this winter she read the whole of 
Mrs. Hofland's little books, those of Mrs. Sherwood, and 
of twenty other writers whose names she cannot re- 
member. Some of these she read over and over again ; 
never tiring or thinking them old, but bearing them in 
her heart, and telling her papa all about them. 

She was always delighted when the good, though 
grave old gentleman, "Dadda T.," as she yet in love 
called him, was at home. After the ^ solemn meditation 
of his afbemoon's pipe, she would take his hand and 
accompany him to the "number-room." Here she 
would try to be useful, by sorting or holding the parts, 
and by carrying the little parcels of books firom shelf to 
chair or stool. As I have said, she had yet read, other- 
wise than incidentally, but very childish books. But 
now, as the loved summer began to come again, she did 
more than carry the little parcels or sort the numbers 
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lichen up in tlie " number-room." She began to look into 
the books themselves, and one particular shelf soon 
rdeeply interested her. This shelf held many, many 
^pL of Bunyan'8 Pilgrim's ProgreeB-a book written 
two hundred years ago ; and yet so &esh, so wonderful, 
so full of interest, as to be one of those few books 
which can never grow old. Alice soon began ^to read 
about those three Shinhtg Oites, who helped the pilgrim 
on to heaven, and who showed him the Delectable 
Mountains thus : *' When the morning was up, they led 
him to the top of the house^ and bid him look south ; so 
he did : and behold at a great distance, he saw a most 
pleasant mountainous country, beautified with woods, 
Tineyards, fruits of all sorts, flowers, also with springs 
«iid fountains very delectable to behold. Then he asked 
ihe name of the country. They said it was Immanuel's 
Land." After this, when the pilgrim travelled through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, " he perceived that 
G-od was with him, though in that dark and dismal state," 
and going forward he found the Shadow of Death turned 
into the morning. Por " morning being come, he looked 
back, not out of desire to return, but to see by the light 
of the day what hazards he had gone through in the 
<lark : so he saw more perfectly the ditch that was on 
one hand, and the quag that was on the other ; also how 
narrow was the way which led betwixt them both : also 
now he saw the hobgoblins, and satyrs, and dragons of 
the pit^ but all afar off, for after break of day they came 
not nigh ; yet they were discovered to him, according to 
that which is written, * He discovereth deep things out 
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of darknes9, and brmgeth out to light the shadow of 
death.'" She went home and told her papa about the 
wonderful " Shining Ones," and the " Delectable Moun- 
tains," and he, who to her mind knew everything, ex- 
plained that the Pilgrim's Progress is what is called an 
Allegory; that is, a tale which, conveyed in one form, 
<!ontams another meaning ; and that this aUegory, .mtten 
by a poor tinker two hundred years ago, and speaking 
of a sad pilgrim and his difficulties on the way to the 
Celestial City, really means what trials all human 
creatures have in being good, and noble minded, and 
perfected for a greater and after life. Por this Celestial 
City is but heaven, and the " Shining Ones " the good 
and pure, called angels. ''Then, dear papa," spoke 
Alice, " on earth, they who have made their mind-house 
beautiful by care and learning are 'Shining Ones?'" 
^* Yes, and in heaven also, my dear one ; for heaven is 
but a newer and more fitting home to the 'Shining 
Ones ' of earth." 

There were other books, too, that from time to time 
«he looked into. There were South's Sermons, Jeremy 
Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, and Baxter's Saints* 
Sest. But these as yet were rather above her compre- 
hension. Still there were ofben passages she could well 
xmderstand. One day, opening a number, as she carried 
it across the room to a table, she read something about 
joy which pleased her much,^— for her papa had always 
told her to cultivate a cheerful countenance. So thus 
«he read, "Joy was then a masculine and severe thing; 
the reaction of the judgment, the jubilee of reason ; and 
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it should not run out in voice, but rather fill the soul, — 
as Gk)d does the universe, — silently and without noise. 
In this way it refreshes and composes, and is a thing of 
heaven." 

It was now fuU summer-time again. AUce's sweet 
baby-brother had grown apace, and she herself, still a 
baby in his eyes, was dearer than ever to the one of that 
little study, where immortal books were read and under- 
stood, and treasured in the heart. Beautifully and win- 
ningly too this elder brother began to teach his little 
sister. And now, on his holiday afternoons, the glad 
sun bright, and the flowers and verdure in their prime, 
she went hand-in-hand with him for miles out of the 
town, to some of the most beautiful river-scenes which 
England can show— scenes where this river winds away 
amidst rich pastoral fields and lonely hills ; and shows 
by its turgid, muddy waters, or otherwise by crystal 
clearness, by svnft currents, by brawling over pebbled 
beds, by profound still depths, by spaces now and then 
so shallow that the smallest foot might ford its run- 
ning stream, by its fine clear pebbled bottom, by its 
sedged sides, by its thousand leaping fish, by solitary 
barges, often stranded on the way, by islands midway in 
the stream, sombre with trees or gay with open lawns^ 
that it is a great river, rolling onward swiftly to tlie 
majestic sea firom its far-away Welsh mountain of Flin- 
limmon, on which the bald and golden eagles brood, and 
where the bluest and dunnest clouds rest on its topmost 
height. What marvel then, with such an instructor by 
her infant steps, this Doctor's Little Daughter that I 
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tell you of, worships in all religious earnestness those 
things which are good, and pure, and noble. 

It was only on rarer. holidays that Alice and Will 
went farther from home than three or four miles. Thus, 
setting out after an early dinner, and traversing a quaint 
old shady lane, they reached, usually about three o'clock, 
a beautiful place called Hildridge's "Weir, or the place 
where Hildridge had nets to catch fish. A lawny little 
island lay upon the river here, and a very steep bank, 
dark with trees, led for a space down to the stream.. 

G-ood Will would wade with Alice to a little shoal, 
sometimes fishing there for an hour or two, for deep 
clear water was around it, and the speckled trout basked 
in the declining sun. At other times he would wade 
with her to the weir itself, and setting her safely up 
upon the slimy cross-poles, make her sit there whilst he 
cast the fly below in the rapid booming waters. Very ^ 
often, especially on Wednesday afternoons, he and Alice 
would cross by the weirman's boat to the island ; though 
when his little sister was not with him, he usually swam. 
Sometimes, however, when the water was low, he would 
reach this place with Alice on his back, by wading, and 
stepping on roots of trees and splashy stones. Once 
on it, this island was the most sylvan spot ever seen. 
Great elm and beech-trees shaded those most beautiful 
parts of it which were nearest the swift stream. In 
most places this island was some feet above the river ; 
and the turf, the greenest and softest ever seen, was in 
spring full of primroses, cowslips, and wild anemones. 
What made this lawny little island and its banks still 

o 
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more beautiful, was that it abounded in hazel-trees, 
which in autumn swayed to the greener banks, heavy 
with clustered nuts, so that the child could lie upon the 
sward, and pluck them from the boughs. This rich 
brown foliage, mingling with that of the be^ch and elm, 
made a bower so very sylvan, so close upon the rippling 
waters, so shut out from all the world, so sky-proof, that 
nature never showed a fairer in her richest forest scenes. 
This dainty spot, which Alice called her '' bower," was 
shut in to the very ground with hanging leaves, except 
towards the river ; and here, just according to the way 
you leaned or sat, you saw the majestic river, through 
a wide open space, as a turret- window might look on 
to the sea, or else by a little round opening, which 
showed the silver river like a heavenly moon at full. 
This was their Wednesday's bower, and here Will 
usually came with a book or two in his creel, — his 
Homer, his Pindar, his Thucydides, his Herodotus, his 
Tacitus, holding the morrow's lesson; and with some 
other little book for Alice, or at least one which he 
could set her something from, or hear her read in at 
spare moments. And in this still place, where the birds, 
the water, and the leaves made only that low sound 
which makes silence greater and profounder, the child 
would listen to the divine language of an immortal age, 
as the sunlight fell trellised through the rich foliage on 
to the pages of Thucydides. 

With her face nestled to his, the brother would at 
times translate for the little sister's ear, and describe 
the text as he went on j so that through this way alone 
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Alice learnt much ancient history. He read to her of 
the battle of Platsea, — for into that city, at the dead of 
the night, the Thebans stole, but in the end were de- 
ceived instead of deceiving : — " For the PlatsBans, with 
a mighty uproar, set upon them; the women, too,' and 
servants shouting and hallooing, and pelting them with 
bricks and tiles from the house-tops. Added to this 
was the beating and sweeping of a heavy rain, which 
continued throughout the night, so that they were seized 
with terror, and turning their backs, fled over the city 
amidst darkness (for this happened at the waning of the 
moon) and dirt, — ignorant of most of the turns and 
passages by which they must go to save themselves, and 
pursued too by persons acquainted with every by-alley, 
and intent upon preventing their escape. Thus very 
many of them perished. One of the Flatseans, too, 
using the handle of a spear instead of a bolt, had 
fastened to the bar the gate by which they had entered, 
and which alone had been opened, so that neither was 
there any outlet that way. Being thus hunted up and 
down the city, some of them ascending the wall, threw 
themselves over on the outside, and most of them 
perished. Others happening upon an unguarded gate, 
contrived unobserved to cut through the bar with an 
axe which a woman supplied them with, and made thSir 
way out, though but few in number, for they were soon 
discovered; others, as they were wandering up and 
down the city, were butchered. The major part, how- 
ever, and such as kept most in a body, threw themselves 
into a large edifice contiguous to the wall, the door of 

o2 
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which happened to be open, and which they took to be 
the city gates, and supposed there was a ready outlet. 
The Flatseans seeing them thus intercepted and caught, 
deliberated whether they should set fire to the building 
and bum them at once, or in what other way to treat 
them. , At last both these and the other Thebans who 
yet survived, wandering about the city, agreed to sur- 
render themselves, and deliver up their arms, to be 
treated at the discretion of the conquerors. Such was 
the condition of the Thebans in Flatsea." 

One evening, when the sun was sinking dusky red 
into the dulness of night, he read about the plague in 
Athens, as so beautifully described by Thucydides, the 
great historian. So wonderfully did this ^description 
excite Alice's attention, that even as this good brother 
read, the whole scene arose up before her like a picture ; 
for Athens and its people had been often described to 
her. "For so great a pestilence, and so sweeping a 
mortality of the human race, had never elsewhere been 
known in the memory of man. For at first, not even 
the physicians, through ignorance of the disease, were 
able to cure, nor did any other human art aught avail." 
"Many of those who did recover, laboured under an 
utter forgetfulnesB of everything, and knew neither 
their friends, nor indeed themselves." " For as this was 
a kind of disorder which baffled all description, nay, 
even exceeded human nature, in the virulence which it 
exercised on the sufferers, so in the following respect, it 
plainly evinced itself to be something wholly different 
from any of the ordinary distempers. For though there 
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were many unburied corpses, those birds and beasts 
which prey on human flesh, either approached them not, 
or if they tasted, perished. A proof of which was seen 
in the total disappeai^ce of all birds of prey, which 
were found neither about the carcases nor elsewhere. 
But the dogs, from their domestic habits and familiar 
intercourse with men, afforded a more manifest evidence 
of the thing." " The suflterers, whether weak or strong, 
were swept away alike, even those attended with the 
most careful management. But the most dreadful part 
of the calamity, was the total dejection ol mind which 
overwhelmed those who felt themselves with this disease, 
(for falling at once into despair, they the more readily 
gave themselves up, and sunk without a struggle,) and 
thus they dropped, filled like diseased sheep with infec-~ 
tion, communicated by their attendance on each other." 
Another time he read out of Herodotus to his little 
sister about the battle of Salamis, where the Greeks, 
under a great commander named Themistocles, de- 
stroyed the Persian host of Xerxes. And she thus 
learnt that this great battle of Salamis was in the de- 
fence of the freedom of a country, as was also the glori- 
ous battle of Marathon. She listened too to the account 
of the great Persian king Xerxes' advance upon Ther- 
mopylsB, a mountain pass, which was defended by Leo- 
nidas and three hundred Spartans, and this for the sake 
of preserving those liberties without which life is worth- 
less to true and good men. And thus this little child 
began early to inquire what liberty was and is; what 
constitutes it ; why, in its best sense, it makes a country 
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and a people great ; and why both are degraded under 
its opposite of slavery : and when these were expUined 
clearly to her simple understanding, her heart seemed 
to expand and warm, and as surely as that magnificent 
river flowed on irresistibly to the great sea, and that to 
the greater ocean, she pressed her hands together, and 
though she spoke it not, she felt the time might come, 
as it may come to all of us, when even she, small, weak 
and frail, might do something to make the country of 
her birth wiser and better, and like the glorious Spartan 
king, Leonidas, stand up in the defence of liberty, 
though of another character. The rays of the setting 
sun fell upon the river, the light winds waved the autumn 
leaves, the birds carolled their sweet evening harmonies, 
and all nature whispered to that truthful heart, " Do 
right and well, for to do so is religious and divine." 

Her brother, seeing the delight she had in books, and 
such things as he endeavoured to explain to her, took 
great pains to teach her to read well and accurately, 
and for this purpose he usually put some little thumbed 
book into his creel, where, amidst handfuls of sedged 
grass, or meadow buttercups, it lay side by side with the 
fresh taken perch or trout, or slimy eel. GThis little 
library usually consisted of Cowley's Essays and Poems, 
and Walton's and Cotton's Angler; and thus carried 
through two heavenly summers in the shut up creel, 
they smelt at last as sedgy as a river's bank ; and the 
little dried fish-scales glittered on them as on an old 
weir net dangling in the . summer's sun. But what 
mattered scales or sHme, or little bits of grass, when, in 
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Cowley, lay this sweet translation of old Anacreon's 
G-rasshopper ? — 

. *' Happy insect, what can be 
In happiness compared to thee, 
Fed with nourishment diyine, 
The dewy morning's gentle wine ? 
Nature waits upon thee still. 
And thy verdant cup does fill,— 
'Tis filled wherever thou dost tread. 
Nature's self thy Gunymede. 
Thou dost drink and dance and sing ; 
Happier than the happiest king ! 
All the fields which thou dost see. 
All the plants, belong to thee ; 
All that summer hours produce, 
Fertile made with early juice. 
Man for thee does sow and plough ; 
Farmer he, and landlord thou ! 
Ihou dost innocently enjoy. 
Nor does thy luxury destroy. 
The shepherd gladly heareth thee, 
More harmoAious than he ; 
Thee, country hinds with gladness hear. 
Prophet of the ripen'd year ! 
Thee, Phcebus loves and does inspire ; 
Phcebus is himself thy sire. 
To thee of all things upon earth, 
Life is no longer than thy mirth. 
Happy insect, happy thou 
Dost neither age nor wmter know. 
But when thou'st drunk and danced and sung 
Thy fill, the fiowery leaves among, 
(Voluptuous and wise withal, 
Epicurean animal,) 
Satiated with thy summer's feast. 

Thou retir'st to endless rest.** 

• • • • 
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Out of Walton and Cotton there was that little song, 
" Come live with me, and be my love," and for a reading 
lesson, such sweet pieces of "Walton's prose as this, " At 
first the lark, when she means to rejoice, to cheer her- 
self and those that hear her, quits the earth and sings 
as she ascends higher in the air, and having ended her 
heavenly employment, grows then mute and sad, as if 
to think she must descend to the dull earth, which she 
would not touch, but for necessity." 

" But the nightingale, another of my airy creatures, 
breathes such loud music out of her little instrumental 
throat, that it might make mankind to think that miracles 
are not ceased. He that at midnight, when the very 
labourer sleeps securely, should hear as I have very 
often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural 
rising and falling, the doublings and redoublings of her 
voice, might well be lifted above earth and say, * Lord, 
what music hast thou provided for the saints in heaven, 
when thou affordest bad men such music upon earth ?"* 

But the glorious thing which Alice loved to hear 
translated and explained was Homer ; and those Wed- 
nesday evenings Will had a lesson in Homer, Alice 
would leave off fishing with the little rod he had made 
her, or gathering mushrooms, or searching for new 
bowers in this bosky island, and coming and sitting 
down at his feet, or laying her head upon his prm as it 
leaned upon the grass, wait patiently and silently, till 
looking off the book, he would smile and say, " What, 
Alice, a new story of Troy?*' and she would whisper, 
"Yes," quite softly, and come within his arms, and 
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nestle to his face, and be as silent as the night, whilst 
he read lovingly on. I have but little space to tell all 
the beautiful parts of this great Homer Alice loved. 
But they were many ; and when some two years after 
this time she and her papa found a fine translation of 
Homer, by George Chapman, in the old quaint vestry 
of a country church, she turned the first thing to that 
glorious part describing the arming of Agamemnon. 

" Atrides summon'd all to arms, to arms himself disposed, 
First on his legs he put bright greaves, with silver buttons closed, 
Then with rich cuirass arm'd his breast, which Gyrinas bestow'd. 
To gratify his royal guest, for even to Cyprus flow'd 
The unbound fame of these designs the Greeks proposed for Troy, 
And therefore gave he him these arms, and wish'd his purpose joy. 

Ten rows of azure mixM with black; twelve golden, like the 
sun; 
Twice ten ot tin in beaten paths, did through his armour run. 
Three serpents to the gorget crept, that like the rainbow shin'd, 
Such as by Jove are fix*d in clouds, when wonders are divin'd. 
About his shoulders hung his sword, whereof the yellow hilt 
Was fashion'd all with shining brass, exceeding richly gilt ; 
The scabbard was of silver plate, with golden hangers graced. 
Then took he up his weighty shield, that round about him cast 
Defensive shadows ; ten bright zones of gold affecting brass 
Were driven about it, and of tin as full of gloss as glass 
Swell*d twenty bosses out of it ; in centre of them all 
One of black metal had engraven (full of extreme appal) 
An ugly gorgon, compass'd with terror and with fear ; 
At it a silver baldrick hung, with which he used to bear 
(Wound on his arm) his ample shield ; and in it there was wove 
An azure dragon curFd in folds ; from whose one neck was clove 
Three heads contorted in an orbe. Then placed he on his head 
His four-plumed casque ; and in his hands two darts he managed, 
Arm'd with bright steel." 

Another of these pieces was where Vulcan begins to 
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forge arms for AcbilleR, and particularly the description 
of the shield: — 

" Yulcan forth did to his bellows go. 
Apposed them to the fire again, comxnandiiig them to blow. 
Through twenty holes made to his hearth, at once blew twenty pair» 
That fir'd his coals, sometimes with soft, sometimes with yehement 

air, 
As he will*d, and his work required. Amid the flames he cast 
Tin, silver, precious gold and brass, and in the stock he placed 
A mighty handle ; his right hand a weighty hammer held, 
His left the tongs. At first he forged a strong and precious shield, 
Adom'd with twenty several hues ; about whose verge he beat 
A ring threefold and radiant ; and on the back he set 
A silver handle ; fivefold were the equal lines he drew 
About the whole circumference, in which his hand did show. 
Directed with a knowing mind, a rare variety ; 
For in it he presented earth, in it the sea and sky, 
In it the never-wearied sun, the moon exactly round, 
And all those stars with which the brows of ample heaven are 

crown'd." 

And that, too, where the army sets forth to battle 
under Achilles' conduct : — 

*s! The host set forth, and pour'd his steel waves far out of the fleet. 
And as firom air the frosty north wind blows a cold thick sleet, 
That dazzles eyes, flakes after flakes incessantly descending. 
So helmets, ashen darts, cuirasses, and round shields never ending, 
71ow*d from the ship's great womb ; their splendour gave heaven's 

eye 
His beams again. Earth laugh*d to see her face so like the sky.*' 

Half, or the whole, of that old Homer I might quote, 
without exhausting what Alice had so eagerly listened 
to. And some portions of this rare Iliad and Odyssey, 
her papa and brother had read and translated to her so 
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often, that when she discovered them herself in the 
quaint Chapman's Homer of the dim groined vestry I 
have yet to tell of, she felt like one who has suddenly 
acquired the skill to play on some rich instrument of 
music, and make what harmony she pleased at will. 
This description of the goddess Calypso's bower, first 
read on the lawny islet of the Severn, always brought 
to her mind the image of an emerald set in topaz :-— 

'* A Bim-lime fire upon the earth did flame, 
The matter precious, and divine the frame ; 
Of cedar cleft and incense was the pile, 
That hreath'd an odour round about the isle. 
Herself was seated in an inner room. 
Whom sweetly sing he heard ; and at her loom 
About a curious web ; whose yam she threw 
In with a golden shuttle. A grove grew 
In endless spring about her cavern round, 
With odorous cypress, pines, and poplars crown'd. 
Where hawks, sea-owls, and long-tongu'd bitterns bred, 
And other birds their shady pinions spread. 
All fowls marine : none roosted there, 
But those whose labours in the waters were. 
A vine did all the hollow cave embrace. 
Still green, yet still ripe bunches gave it grace. 
Four fountains, one against another pour'd 
Their silver streams, and meadows all enflower*d 
With sweet balm gentle> and blue violets hid. 
That decVd the soft breasts of each fragrant mead. 
Should any one, though h^ immortal were, 
Arrive and see the sacred objects there, 
He would admire them and be oveijoy'd.** 

After such readings, or rather, I should say, seed-sow- 
ing for a harvest in an aftertime, and in such a place, 
through balmy evenings, the primest of the golden year. 
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the good brother would treat Alice to a little feast of 
russet nuts gathered from the far-up boughs of the 
hazel-trees, or a fern-leaf full of luscious blackberries, 
crowned by a ruddy apple from off the few luxuriant 
orchard-trees with which this lawny isle was decked. 
Alice called these "bower feasts ;" and often, whilst her 
brother threw his last dun-fly in the clear rolling waters, 
tinged by the spreading vestment of the setting sun, it 
pleased her to set this little rustic supper out, in fairy 
form; and this sometimes not tasted till the queenly 
moon uprose, to strew with silver lines thd mossied 
banks, and peering softly through the open boughs, light 
up the shadows, and make them beautiful by contrast. 
On some few occasions, when night had fallen upon them 
unexpectedly, a fire of dry wood was lit ; and this would 
throw a ruddy glow around the bower, and glancing out 
upon the eddies of the stream, make Alice think this 
sylvan place more wonderful, as the saffron or the ruddy- 
coloured flames flickered like a winged spirit on the green 
and russet leaves. 

By sunlight Alice would set out these grand country 
suppers like Queen Titania. Eirst, spreading fern 
around, she made of it a dark green table-cloth. Then 
came the ruddy or the golden apples in a tiny basket of 
still darker green, made by sticking winter holly leaves 
one into the other. Then, on little plates of twisted 
sedge, were laid the rich brown clustered hazel nuts. 
Next, in a cup of clay fashioned at the river's brink, 
and lined with yellow leaves from apple boughs, or 
else upon a pretty knot of sweet flag, or meadow saffron, 
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would come flesh-tinted muslirooms, or those new 
sprung, wliite, and closed; and so together it was a 
little rustic feast, which young and old, the babe and 
child, the painter and the poet, would have loved to see, 
and not have scorned, perhaps, to sit and taste its rustic 
sweetness, or admire its elegant variety ! 

On the few occasions that the ruddy fire glowed, and 
illumined sweetly this quaint bower, a fine trout, weigh- 
ing a pound or two, or a perch newly from the river, 
was opened and laid upon the embers, and thus deli- 
cately broiled, it made, with some salt they had with 
them, a grand addition to the rustic feast. On one oc- 
casion, the worm can was emptied of its contents, well 
washed in the river, and then some eels were stewed in 
it with fresh gathered mushrooms. A nice dish it 
proved ; and so tempting, that when Alice's mamma had 
the same dish cooked the very next day, the good doctor 
pronounced it to be excellent. These jobs of country 
cooking afforded Alice the greatest treat imaginable, as 
there was not merely wood to gather for the fire, but 
the fire to kindle, the fish to open, and then to help her 
brother to cook it. After this came the delight of 
sitting down, and seeing the dish, or rather pot, for it 
was served as stewed, stand first upon the table-cloth of 
fern. 

But perhaps the most delicious of these happy river 
hours, " hora flwdam/B^'* as dear brother Will had named 
them, was when, during the midsummer holidays, they 
went several days from home. As they started to go miles 
away into the depths of the country, Alice had always a 
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donkey lent to her for the occasion. On this she rode to 
far-away scenes of the Severn, or to other streams which, 
flowing from mountains and through far solitudes, 
abound in the rarest fish, and like silver threads, vein 
the sweet pastoral and wooded landscapes. 

One summer's day, — a piping hot day in July, Alice 
and Will started off from home at an early hour. After 
a long journey of some twenty miles, they slept that 
night at a farm-house where they were known, and were 
up and off again early next morning to a celebrated 
grayling stream, — Alice all blithe and talkative upon 
the donkey, and her brother walking by her side with 
creel, and rods, and landing-net. It was about nine 
o'clock when they reached a village adjacent to the 
stream. Here they bought some cider and bread and 
cheese at the good village inn, (for this village has many 
visitors,) and sitting down on the bench outside, made 
their light meal, the donkey in the meanwhile happy 
over his little sieve of com. The good and merry land- 
lady, peeping out from her parlour-window, and seeing 
the child, brought her a dish of gooseberries and a little 
cake, and was just going to have a chat with her as it 
seemed, when a low travelling carriage drove up to the 
inn door, and in a moment not only was the good land- 
lady, but the lame ostler, and the cook from the kitchen, 
busy with the new comers. The brother, proud and re- 
served, gathered up his fishing-gear, set Alice on her 
donkey, and bidding her eat her gooseberries as they 
went along the shady lane, made his way to the swift 
clear pebbled stream. This lane leading through a 
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thick wood, was soon traversed, and they reached the 
pastoral meadows^ where the sleek kine lay half-buried 
in the thick grass ; towards the stream's side these pas- 
tures were more smooth and cropped, and thus seemed 
to creep into the stream, and touch its very pebbles. 
Will now began to fish in earnest. The fog which had 
hitherto filled the valleys through which the stream, or 
rather streams, run, for there are two, began to clear 
away, and as the best time for fishing is before the sun 
becoillies too hot, the fish soon commenced rising at the 
flies which skimmed above the water the instant the fog 
grew less. Will had trimmed his large fine rod, placing 
three flies upon its line, which were attached together 
by the finest links and the clearest gut. The lowest fly 
was a yellow-bodied one, the second a blue dun with a 
dun body, and the highest had a claret-coloured body 
with blue wings. All these flies were artificial, — that 
is, those made by clever anglers in imitation of nature. 
Alice's brother made all his own flies. In his creel or 
pocket he always carried a parchment book full of dif- 
ferent sorts of coloured silk, little fragments of worsted 
and serge, a knot of gold thread, ruffled mazes of thread 
and wool, beautiful feathers of birds, from the domestic 
cock's hackles or neck feathers to the rich harl, or that 
silky substance which twines round the quill of the 
peacock's chief tail-feather, a little lump of paste, and 
various sized hooks and catgut. Out of these in a few 
minutes he would make any sort of artificial fly which 
the state of the stream, the time of day, or the season 
or weather required. 
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The line thus thrown, with these flies, soon took a 
fish upon its largest hook, which held on till it was 
landed, when it was found to be a very large grayling, 
weighing a pound-and -a- quarter. As it was desirous to 
keep it alive till the latter part of the day, it was put 
into the fish-barrel or basket, which full of holes, and 
set in the stream, affords the fish sufficient water to 
swim in, without any chance of escape. 

Thus fishing along the stream, from pool to pool, before 
the sun came out in full noontide warmth, several large 
£sh were caught, one weighing at least two pounds. 
This was likewise put into the barrel, whilst the smaller 
ones were killed, and laid u{5on some rushes in the 
creel. As by this time Alice was tired, and the smi 
came out intensely hot, they sat down on a grassy bank, 
and admired the scene around. The hills in the dis- 
tance approach the character of mountains, and the 
nearer and precipitous ^\S looked as if bared and torn 
by a deluge. Whilst they thus sat resting, Will ex- 
plained to Alice that this beautiful and choice fish, the 
grayling, is rather rare, and that to thrive it requires 
streams of peculiar character, as unlike trout, it does 
not dwell in rapid shallow torrents, nor, like the chub, 
in deep pools or lakes. ** They require a combination 
of stream and pool ; they like a deep still pool for rest, 
ajid a rapid stream above, and a gradually declining 
shallow below, and a bottom where marl or loam is 
mixed with gravel. They are not found abundant ex- 
cept in rivers which have these characteristics." 

It was impossible to have a more perfect apecimen of 
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a grayling river than tliis now running before them; 
for beside a succession of deep still pools under shady- 
banks of marl, and gentle rapids above, there is a long 
shelving tail, where the fish sport and feed. Will also 
told Alice that this fish was probably introduced by the 
monks when Engknd was a Boman Catholic country, as 
the few rivers which contain it are always near the ruins 
of great monasteries; and as it was said to be a fa- 
vourite fish with St. Ambrose, one of the Catholic 
saints, who called it the " flower of fishes," it was no 
doubt carefully preserved by the monks, both for the 
assumed liking of their saint, and its delicacy as an 
article of food ; for where fish formed a large portion of 
the diet, they were of course carefully tended and bred. 
At noon Alice undid the basket, which through the 
journey had swung on the pommel of the little saddle, 
and spread out on the green and shady bank some bread 
and cold meat, whilst Will went off to the inn for a 
bottle of cider and a glass. Alice had just begun to 
think him a long while gone, when he returned followed 
by a little country lad bearing a flat basket, whilst he 
himself carried the cider-bottle. When the little lad 
had set down the basket, and the cloth was taken off, 
Alice was quite surprised to see some of their own fish 
nicely cooked in a dish. Two large grayling beautifally 
boiled lay in the middle, whilst three or four fair-sized 
trout, fried of a delicate brown, were set round. There 
was some melted butter and catchup in a sauce-boat ; 
and this fine dish, with their cold meat, and a little fruit 
pie and cream the warm-hearted landlady had added, a» 

p 
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she said, for the " little girl," made the best dinner in 
the world. The donkey was happy too, cropping the 
sweet young grass beneath the cool shade of the mag- 
nificent old trees. When Alice had dined her brother 
made her up a bed with his coat, on which she slept be- 
neath the fern for an hour, and then awaking, well re- 
freshed, she amused herself by jumping about the peb- 
bles in the brook, trying to step across from stone to 
stone, and where she might with safety, taking off her 
shoes and stockings, and paddling about in the full 
warmth of the setting sun. They slept at the inn that 
night, the good landlady being, however, too busy with 
her new-come guests to more than see that Alice lay 
comfortable in her own large bed. Will was up long 
before her in the morning, but at his return by eight 
o'clock, he found her ready dressed, her face bright and 
gloi?ving from a run about the garden, and a nice coun- 
try-breakfast awaiting his coming. There were eggs, 
and fried fish, and ham, and fowl, and cream in abun- 
dance ; and whilst they were having this nice meal, the 
landlady prepared something for their dinner, as they 
were going farther that day amidst the woods. Once 
more on the donkey, and the stalwart fisherman by her 
side, they were soon treading the beautiAil recesses of 
the woods, and by and by reached a spot which has 
scarcely one like it in England. There is a fine fall of 
water, a picturesque mill, an abrupt cliff, and banks 
crowned by noble oaks. And the day was quite in 

keeping ; the wind being balmy, and blowing from the 
south. 
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"Will fished in the pool below the mill till noontime, 
and then they dined out of the landlady's ample basket. 
Alice on this afternoon, as she was not so tired, went 
round the null-dam, saw more than a hundred ducks 
dabbling in the clear water, — peeped into the mill, and 
saw its great sacks, its white floor, its little cobwebbed 
dusty windows, which looked out upon the deep back 
pool, and saw through the dairy lattice the miller draw 
a cup of ale for a customer, who had come on his horse 
to fetch a sack of flour. 

The sun was sinking with the richest splendour above 
the Wenlock ridge, and the woods of Downton, when 
Alice returned to the pool where she had left her bro- 
ther. He was still standing on the same mass of lichen- 
covered rock, intently fishing. Just as she sat down on 
the bank to watch him he cried out, '^ Alice, find me a 
large dun-fly out of the book." She knew he meant an 
artificial one, so she opened the fly-book, — but not one 
of the kind he wanted was finished, so she answered by 
saying so. "But the wings are on ? " " Yes." " Well, 
try to put a bit of bear's dun on with yellow silk, only 
mind don't run the hook into your fingers." Delighted 
to obey, Alice took the little bit of fuzzy hair, and put- 
ting it on the hook, began to wind the yellow silk about 
it. But the light was waning, so she went and sat 
nearer the edge of the stream, where the bank was 
open, and there so intent was she in trying to imitate 
what she had so often seen her brother do in perfection, 
as not to observe that a gentleman, also a fisherman, 
was standing beside her, and had been watching her for 
some minutes. f 2 
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" What, you a fly-maker ! " he said to her in a voice 
which to Jear once was never to forget ; *' why it is a- 
rare accomplishment for a little maid. Come, let me 
assist you;" so saying, he sat down on the turf like a 
child by the child's side, and in a few minutes had 
finished the fly with beautiful dexterity. Just as he 
was putting it back into Alice's hand, her brother waded 
across the pool, and with his rod held aloft, stepped out 
on the bank. The stranger cordially rose, and took off 
his hat ; " We do not often see, sir," he said, " disciples 
of Isaac Walton of this sex, and of this age." 

" Alice is so fond of nature, sir," replied Will, " that 
I believe she would follow me half over the world if I 
carried but rod and creel. Many 4ays like this we have 
passed together, and I sometimes think that they may 
not be without their after-uses." 

'' You are a philosopher, I find, sir, and I presume a 
scholar," was the reply ; " well, do not let me interrupt 
your sport, for I see you have been beating a famous 
pool ; so take this dun-fly, or rather, if I may advise, a 
pale blue, and I will sit here with the little maid you 
call Alice, till you have thrown it, and had some 
success." 

Thus speaking, he sat down again by the child's side, 
and her brother waded back into the pool. Presently 
the gentleman began to talk of many things, and this so 
beautifully, and with so much kindness, that it seemed 
to be as if he had known her her whole life. H6 sat 
with her hand in his, and looked so gently down upon 
her upturned face, that Alice, could but return this look 
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Tvith silent wonder. He asked many questions, and 
smiled tenderly when slie spoke so enthusiastically of 
iier " dear papa." 

"And yet you love your brother, I think, Alice." 
"Yes, sip, very much," she replied. Then she told 
the stranger about her long summer rambles: about 
"" her bower " in the island of the Severn, and painted 
all its scenes for him as accurately as some might use 
brush and canvas. In return, still with her little hand 
in his, he told her of many things she did not know, or 
had even heard of before, such as the shape of the" earth 
the height of the atmosphere, or rather clouds and air, 
what power and situation the sun holds amidst the 
planets ; he likewise said, discoursing of these things, 
that in proportion as our knowledge increases, so 
decreases our vanity and self-love, for it is only the 
ignorant who are vain about their self-acquirements. 
^* My papa has said this too," spoke Alice, clinging with 
as much pertinacity to her belief, that her papa was aU- 
wise, as that little child in Wordsworth's poem, "We 
are Seven," to her belief, that her seven brothers and 
sisters yet existed. " For, when I say, * I know this, 
papa,* • Yes,' he replies, * but it is a very small thing 
^and nothing to be vain about.' " 

"But one thing, sir," said Alice, after a pause, "I 
don't think my papa can be right in ; he says the world 
has a flattish round shape, and if so, though he says I 
<x)uldn't, I feel quite sure that if I were to travel many 
miles, both night and day, for many years, I could walk 
through the clouds at last." 
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"No, you would come to the place you set out 
from." 

Alice shook her head at this piece of information; 
"No," she had told her papa she would not believe 
him, no more could she the gentleman. 

" But look, Alice," — spoke the gentleman, fixing hi* 
large eyes upon her, and holding his hands together, so 
as to well-nigh represent a ball, — " suppose this to be an 
orange, and I make a little dot in it any where with a 
pin: well, could I not put a little piece of string or 
thread round it, so that both ends should meet at the 
pin-hole ? Or could I, indeed, go round the orange in 
any way, without meeting at the same point again ?" 

" Oh, outside^ outside the orange ?" exclaimed Alice, 
starting to her feet, and with an absorbed earnestness,, 
which declared at once how genuine was her interest ; 
" I see now ; I thought papa meant the i/rmde of the 
orange, and as I could not think how the sea could flow 
round an inside of anything, or people walk, I could 
only think the earth we tread to be a sort of floor set in 
between a globe cut in two like an orange, and then 
closed up again. Por in that case, if I walked on, I of 
course must come to the clouds, for I could only believe 
the half of the orange above me, to be all clouds Hke a. 
finger-glass turned down. But oh, sir, I am so glad I 
understand. The thing has puzzled me so very much^ 
that there is one little nook in St. Q-iles's churchyard, 
where I and Tom so often go, in which I have sat for 
many minutes, whilst he has been plucking me posies 
out of the old sweet-brier hedge, and thought about this. 
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thing. I wanted to understand it, and jet I could not. 
But now I see, sir. Tes, the outside of the orange." 

The gentleman smiled benignantly as he still looked 
into her face, and said she was quite right in endeavour- 
ing to understand rather than force belief. He then, in 
such a clear manner as to be quite intelligible to the 
simple mind of the child, explained the sublime law, 
approached, but never fully known, till discovered by 
the immortal philosopher, Newton, that of gravitation, 
or the law, which supposing a centre, say, no larger than 
an atom of sand, attracts other atoms to it and there 
retains them. By the time this explanation was ended, 
the sun had decHned, the evening closed in, and her 
brother wading to the bank with his creel and landing- 
net, full of the finest grayling, showed that the day's 
fishing was over. 

"Come," said the gentleman, rising with the same 
courtesy as before, "you must return with me to the 
inn to tea, and the landlady shall provide the best she 
has. A Mend who is with me, but who has been spend- 
ing to-day at a neighbouring park, will join us, I dare 
say." So saying, the good gentleman took Alice's hand 
and returned to the inn, her brother following, as soon 
as he had gathered up his fishing gear. Tea was soon 
ready, with hot plum-cake and cream and fruit, and 
Alice calls this, even now, one of the happiest evenings 
of her Hfe. For after the friend returned, there was so 
much rare and pleasant conversation about books, 
chiefly such classic books as Will studied, about 
fishing and river scenery, about pictures of rural life. 
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and rural life itself, that Alice sat up to listen, as silent 
as a little mouse, long after her usual bed-time. The 
next morning she had to be up and away with her 
brother on his return home ; and it was only years after 
that she learnt, that he whose yoice is still a memory, 
whose aspect was so noble and commanding, who spoke 
of the sublimest law of nature, so simply, so reverently, 
so wisely, and this too, in the sweetest presence of 
nature herself, was one of England's greatest scientific 
men. It was Sir Humphry Davy. 

The autumn and the second winter after her return 
home, were chiefly spent with the dear Tanners. As 
her papa often said, ^' Summer in the fields, winter with 
our books," and so this was ; for by this time she could 
read yery well, and write good large-hand copies, as she 
had a master three mornings in the week not only to 
teach her geography, grammar and arithmetic, but also 
to superintend her writing lessons, when her good papa 
was busy. Thus she now began to read much graver 
and harder books, and many and many a winter's even- 
ing she and good little Missy sat up by the shop fire to 
read after the rest were in bed; and one story so 
entranced her, it was indeed the first modem novel she 
had ever heard read, that its scenes^ its chapters, its 
very words, are yet as &esh in her mind as if read 
but yesterday. 

I have said that good brother Wee was a very rare 
and excellent bookbinder; and by this time, his skill 
was so well known over the whole country, that he had 
quite a large business in this trade alone; and was 
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enabled to employ several workmen at high wages. 
Their foreman was an old man, but an uncommonly rare 
workman. As Alice soon made his acquaintance, she 
liked sometimes to pay him a visit in his work-shop, 
where was always a good fire, and where a little seat was 
made for her, on the great working bench beneath the 
windows, by placing a ream of paper or a pile of books 
for her to sit upon, and always just in front where the 
old man worked. Here, leaning her little arms upon 
her knees, she saw the vellum and calf and morocco laid 
upon the outer covers of the books, and all the beautiful 
process of gilding, tooling and finishing. One old 
clergyman, who came always to the shop in his carriage, 
was usually the owner of the largest and rarest books 
the old workman had to bind. This old gentleman, 
being rich and a great book lover, no expense was 
spared ; so that such books as were his, were always 
bound in the richest morocco and vellum, and were 
finished with the finest tooling. Many of these books 
had leaves of parchment; and in that case, they had 
brass or silver ornaments put upon their covers, their 
edges were finished with the same, and usually fastened 
with quaint locks, so as to be like the books of ancient 
times, before the art of printing was discovered. Alice 
loved to see the process of adorning these costly books 
— ^to see the lines flow one into the other at their backs ; 
to see the rich quaint lettering come between; to see 
the arabesque ornaments on the covers appear, as the 
tool which made the impress travelled on in the hand of 
the workman ; and to see at last the gold leaf, before 
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such flimsy stuff, in the pink leaved book whicli held it^ 
lie firm and durably in the hollows the tool had graven, 
for it. Many of the books in manuscript were illumi- 
nated, and had the first letter of a chapter, or paragraph^ 
or other subdivision, made very large; and then sur- 
rounded by, or enclosed within, fine ornamental designs^ 
of every variety of tint and hue. Then the writing^ 
itself was usually so exquisite, that it seemed sometimes 
impossible to think, how any sort of pen could hava 
effected it. As was usual when Alice had any difficulty 
to solve, she went to her papa, and he explained to her,, 
that before the discovery of printing, and whilst the re- 
ligion of England was Eoman Catholic, books were 
entirely in writing, or, as is better expressed, in manu- 
script. At that period the monks were, with few ex- 
ceptions, the only literary class, and the monasteries 
the chief places where the art of book- writing was 
carried on with any degree of perfection and diligence. 
In the principal religious houses, of this as well as other 
countries, magnificent rooms were set apart, and called 
Scriptoria, for the especial service of such monks a& 
were occupied in copying, illuminating and binding; 
for the several occupations of writer, designer and 
binder were usually combined in one. In fact, these 
Scriptoria answered the double purpose of the printing 
offices and libraries of our own age ; and it is to the 
diligent labours carried on within these, that we are 
indebted for the preservation, not only of the master- 
pieces of classic authors, but, through long centuries of 
l^opular ignorance and rudeness, of the few books of 
English growth. 
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Thus instructed, Alice took double interest in seeing 
the repairing and binding of tbe ancient clergyman's- 
rare books. For some wbicb came to be repaired were 
so precious as only to be intrusted to tbe old foreman'^ 
hands ; and that no longer than be was engaged upon 
tbem; for the moment they were finished they were 
again locked up in the oak brass-bound little boxes, all 
neatly and thickly lined with green baize, in which they 
had been sent. Some she can remember so distinctly,, 
as seated on the great ream of paper she saw the old 
man repair them with almost fearful fingers, exclaiming 
every ^minute as he stopped to admire, " This is fine 
work, fine work indeed," that could she draw with the 
pencil as well as she can recollect, every line would be 
set down as exactly on this page, as it ran upon the 
precious volume. One book, a copy of * Pliny tha 
Younger' s History of the World,' was bound in brown 
calf, the intersected portions stained black, and of a 
design so exquisite, as to be like a piece of arabesque 
work, or the tesselated palace-fioor of a Moorish caliph. 
There was another, a copy of one of Cicero's works 
bound in the early part of the seventeenth century, and 
which had once belonged to that good Sir Thomas 
"Wotton, of whom old Isaac Walton, the fisherman,. 
wrote about so lovingly and nobly in his lives of the 
great and good men he had known. This, too, was 
bound in nut-coloured calfskin, intersected by black 
stained work. Another book printed in 1671, "The 
Gk)spels of the Fowre Evangelistes, translated in the= 
olde Saxon tyme out of Latin," was also bound in 
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brown calf, the centre blocks and comers being inlaid 
with white kid or morocco, and beautifully studded with 
gold, the ornaments being finely in relief. 

With a great natural liking for lines and form, the 
designs upon these and other books afforded the little 
child intense pleasure; and the old workman would 
give her a kies, and produce some tofiy or an apple from 
his pocket, as she listened attentively to his praise, or 
made some comment of her own. 

"Why, doctor's little daughter," for so he loved to 
call her, " what an eye you have to a line ! Why you 
have just now pointed out one as accurately as my tool 
■could run." For it must be understood, that some of 
the bookbinders* block tools are a sort of little solid 
wheel engraved upon the edge, which running in a 
groove aflSxed to a long handle is pressed upon the book 
by the workman. 

" Why yes," replied the child, her face resting upon 
her two hands, and these upon her knees, " I see beau- 
tiful shapes in almost everything I look at. I often see 
beautiful lines in the form of the clouds, and I like to 
draw shapes out of these and other things, for my papa 
has told me that there is not a form in nature but what 
has some beauty in it." 

One day she had come into this back shop just before 
the workmen's dinner hour; but the old man invited 
her to stay, as, being busy, he would soon return. He 
accordingly lifted her into her little seat and departed, 
leaving on his usual working place a small Bible he had 
been binding that morning in red morocco. The gilt 
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had only been newly put on, and Alice, as she looked 
down at it, felt curious to know if it adhered to the 
leather. She took up a piece of cotton wool and rolling 
it into a little ball, rubbed it across the gilt to try : and 
rubbing too hard, the whole came off on to the wool. 
The little child's consternation may be imagined; in 
fact she almost fainted with terror. What she must do 
she did not know. She tried to lay it in again within 
the grooves, with a pin, but could not. When she 
found this, her first impulse was to leave the shop and 
say nothing about the matter: but her conscience told 
her it was best to stay and speak the truth. And so 
after some struggles she sat still and awaited the old 
man's return. At first he was very angry ; so angry as 
to make Alice shake in every limb, as she had undone a 
long morning's work, besides spoiling the gold. But 
when he saw her tears, and recollected how frankly she 
had spoken the truth, he forgave her, kissed her, and 
went about repairing the damage. She never afterwards 
so sinned. 

It was always pleasant to be with the Tanners, those 
evenings they welcomed home their good father from his 
monthly or quarterly journeys, as it might happen, 
amidst the Welsh lulls. He generally arrived by tea- 
time, for which was always prepared a nice seed or plum 
cake, hearth cakes, and tongue or ham. Then after tea 
he would have a new pipe, his sHppers on, and sitting in 
his cherry-wood chair, with his feet outstretched, he 
would relate in a grave voice, his adventures to his wife 
and daughters, and to Alice, who on her little stool at 
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Ills feet, was perhaps the most attentive listener of the 
whole party. If the time were winter, a fine quart jug 
^f home-brewed ale with spice and ^ugar, and a great 
«wimming toast, stood before the glowing fire. There 
were other evenings, when sitting solemnly in the same 
•chair, a little round baize-covered table before him, on 
which stood a pewter inkstand, a candle, and a dozen or 
so little red account books, he gravely received one or 
more of his men, as they dropped in with their knap- 
sacks on their backs, direct from their long journeys, to 
Tender the "master" an account of their several 
stewardships, as to how many "Bunyans" had been 
tjold, and how many '' Holy Livings and Dyings." One 
old man named Melody always interested the child ; he 
was so grave, so quaint, so intent upon his calling, as to 
make any one suppose his soul lay within the Bunyans 
and the Baxters. He explained, too, his progresses, 
so methodically and so quaintly went over his book of 
iu^cotmts, that all were sure to smile when he was gone, 
sometimes even before ; and as he was a great singer 
>and reciter of psalms, he never departed without stand- 
ing the last thing on the door-mat, and reciting a short 
verse from Brady, or Tate, or Stemhold and Hopkins, 
as a sort of benediction. 

These excellent Tanners belonged to a sect of 
Christians called Wesleyan Methodists, whose minister 
at that time in the town was named Marsden. He was 
a very fine, noble-looking, middle-aged man, and had 
been many years a missionary in the islands of the South 
Seas. Nothing more, origiaally, than a poor sea-boy, as 
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ignorant as he was rude, he had by the force of good 
abiHties, induBtry, and sobriety, become a very able and 
•efficient minister of the GJ-ospel, and most successful in ^ 
his conversion of the heathen tribes of the Pacific. He 
liked to talk about his struggles through life ; he never 
-concealed that he had been a poor sea-boy, who having 
heard by accident Christ's Divine Sermon on the Mount 
read by a shipmate, felt from that time an impulse to 
Btrive totsrards becoming better in life, and more service- 
a»ble to his feUow-men. As he had married well, and 
had daughters of his own, though much older than Alice, 
he was greatly interested in the little child ; and often 
placing her on his knee when he came of an evening to 
visit these good members of his congregation, he would 
tell her of that great ocean of the South, the vast 
Pacific; of its palm-clad islands, where nature is so 
luxuriant and bountiful ;— of islands where the bread- 
fruit thrives, and where the cocoa-nut abounds, where 
the seashore-sands are almost' golden in their hue, and 
where impenetrable forests stretch for miles across the 
land ; — where birds and flowers of new forms, and won- 
derful in the splendour of their hues, are seen, and 
where the Uving landscapes are in reality such as 
Northern poets see only in their dreams. He told her 
of the savages, of their swart and dusk beauty, and how 
they swim about the placid seas around their islands, 
with the same ease as we walk the land. He told her 
of their simple lives, but of their savage cruelty towards 
-all but their own tribe ; and how they worship false 
gods, and know not of the oite great God who rules so 
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benignly the whole imiverBe. He told her how and 
what these savages were taught, and how they under- 
stood, and how they were better for the new truths im- 
parted to them. And lastly he would tell her, that in 
all his wanderings, in the sight of the countless coral 
reefs which stud those seas, in the loneliest islands, in 
the densest forests, in the fiurest landscapes, in the 
mightiest tempests, in the lightest winds which wafb 
ships to their havens, one belief was ever present with 
him, one hope eternal in his heart, which was, that God 
is present everywhere, in the flood, on the deep, on the 
mountain, and careth for his children as the mighty 
eagle for the young beneath her wings. 

The spring after this happy winter, Alice's papa re- 
moved from this large house, where he had now lived 
some time, to one more in the outskirts of the town. 
His fortunes were not so prosperous as they had been, 
but though this was a smaller house, it had both a gar- 
den and shrubbery attached to it; so her and her 
brother Tom's delight maty be imagined. They bought 
fowls, and kept a tame weasel, and sowed mustard and 
cress, and worked with their papa in the garden ; and as 
the house was close upon beautiful fields and lanes, and 
two of the most romantic of brooks, their pleasures 
could be varied every day. 

From this time Alice lost sight of the Tanners, except 
as she now and then went to pass a day with them. Por 
the old lady was declining in health, the sisters were 
busy in the shop ; still even yet hand-in-hand with the 
old gentleman Alice would mount up-stairs to the 
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number-room and assist him in sorting those good and 
holy books abeady mentioned. As her eldest brother was 
preparing to go to college this autumn, and her brother 
Charles to Edinburgh, Tom was more her companion, 
though she went fishing with her eldest brother several 
days through these last holidays. 

One autumn night, later than she ever recollected to 
have been abroad, for a far-away old country church- 
clock had tolled ten, as she and her two eldest brothers 
were returning from a day's delightful ramble and fish- 
ing in some fine woods which for several miles skirt a 
bank of the Severn, they came unexpectedly upon a 
scene which was worthy the pencil of the great Neapo- 
litan painter Salvator Bosa. Anxious to save time, they 
had crossed a ford of the Severn, and entered upon a 
rather wild and unfrequented path, rarely used except by 
fishermen and bargemen. It ran along one shore of the 
river, the high road not far above it, through steep 
rugged banks, clothed with massive underwood, and 
crossed, here and there where it was more level, by 
hedges sweeping downward to the stream. When on 
the shore, this road might have been a hundred miles 
away, so little was seen or known of it. What there- 
fore was only gloomy and concealed by day, became at 
night dangerous ; and on this night particularly so, for 
the wind had risen, and dark heavy masses of clouds 
rolled forward from the west, and stretching across the 
whole sky, hid the bright fulness of the harvest moon^ 
excepting at moments when cloud breaking over cloud 
left spaces between. On the side of the river they 
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had left, densely thick woods stretched miles away ; 
whilst just upon the shore, and for some roods beyond, 
where the trees were very ancient, an enormous rookery 
darkened the great boughs with thousands and thou- 
sands of nests. 

They had come along this path some little way, and 
got to a thick hedge, which, joining the dense underwood 
of the bank, swept with it towards the stream. Pushing 
through the rude gate, and standing yet within the 
shadow of the hedge, they came upon a scene just as a 
trapper of the far-west, passing through the gloom of 
interminable forests, would come upon the solitary fire 
of an Indian war-party. The river here is of great 
width, and bending round an opposing sweep of land, 
rolls on with the velocity of the waters of a mill-sluice. 
In time of winter floods, the river rolling its huge waves 
upon this very bank, forms a great whirlpool, which, 
chafing round and round before its downward sweep, 
buries half the leafless trees and underwood in its spray 
and foam. In summer this whirlpool is of course not 
seen, but its work through the winter-time of centuries 
has scooped out a great hollow, over which the preci- 
pitous bank shoots for some way like the aisle-roof of a 
church. But through a large portion of the year whilst 
the river winds within its natural bed, this hollow is 
covered by the richest sward, — ^partly by quickly spring- 
ing hedge-plants, such as ragged robin and the wild con- 
volvulus, and partly by such as love the rich low banks 
of river-sides. And now, in this sylvan hollow, nearer 
the shelter of the lofty bank than the shore, blazed up a 
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great sparkling fire of sere wood, the light of which 
reflected on the bank, was spread around the hollow, and 
tapering out its changing gleam upon the rapid tide in 
flickering points of silver, gold, and dun, made only 
darkness there, above, around, more dense, and black, 
and solemn. Above this fire were raised three stakes of 
wood, forked at the upper end ; these resting one within 
the other, formed a sort of triangle, firom which dangled 
by a hook a great iron pot, so well above the blaze, that 
the gallon or two of water it held boiled at a steady 
pace, for the steam curled above the handle, and min- 
gled with the smoke. A large fish was in the pot, for 
its broad tail rose above the rim. On a broken platter 
not far off the fire lay some coarse salt, and near this, 
partly on a soddened net, and partly on a rude sedge 
skep or basket, lay a large salmon, with a great trans- 
verse cut below the gills, and crimped so deeply down 
the back as to be almost divided into slices ; a score or 
so of perch, and some few trout, probably brought up 
by the same haul of the net, lay around. Three stal- 
wart men in the prime of life were about the fire,— one 
smoking with his elbows resting on his knees, another 
tending the pot and fire, and the third leaning back on 
the grass beneath the shadow of the bank, was only 
seen by his outstretched feet, and the light of his short 
thick pipe, as it glowed intensely out from the swart 
shadows. The two faces thus seen, though to a degree 
handsome, were hard and weather-beaten, as if from 
exposure to the inclemency of all seasons, — ^the cold of 
winter and the heat of summer ; but much of this 

q2 
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lOttgbnesB was now softened down by the evident anti* 
cipation of their coming supper. 

These men were fishermen, and were preparing a 
^'kettle of fish,** as it is called ; for that thej had been 
lately out on the river might be known, not merely by 
their spoil and nets, but by their coracles, or little boats 
in which this river is navigated, and which now, reared 
up by the short spoon-like paddle stuck into the ground, 
warded off any draught that might come round the 
bank, or through the hedge. These little boats, so very 
curious as to be worth notice, are somewhat of the shape 
of a divided walnut-shell ; and formed of broad hoops 
covered by tarpaulin, or skin, are so light as to be easily 
carried on a man's back from place to place. They are 
very ancient, both in shape and use ; for an old anti- 
quary, named Camden, who wrote and lived in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, says, " The fishermen in these parts 
use a small thing called a coracle, in which one man 
being seated, will row himself with incredible swiftness 
with one hand, whilst with the other he manages his 
net, angle, or tackle. It is of a shape almost oval, made 
of split willow-twigs interwoven ; and at the bottom, and 
on that part which is next the water, it is covered with 
a horse-hide." From rude sketches we possess, and from 
the descriptions of Tacitus, the Latin historian, and the 
early Saxon writers, we find these coracles to be exactly 
like those in which the various British tribes, or abori- 
gines, navigated the great morasses, rivers, and estuaries, 
which then crossed this island in every direction. 

Hidden by the deep shadow of the hedge, the in- 
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traders looked upon this scene for some minutes with- 
out being observed, for the sound of their approaching 
footsteps had been covered by the sough of the rising 
wind, as it curled the hurrying waters into light waves, 
and hoarsely spent itself amidst the forest on the far 
shore. But now moving onward, WiU with AHce in his 
arms, and Charles following with the rods and creel, a 
deep halloo hailed them, and in a moment this wa« fol- 
lowed by a coarse angry question, as to who they were, 
and what they wanted. The moment, however, the 
eldest lad turned his face towards the fire, all further 
questioning was stayed, by a hearty, if rude welcome. 

** Why, bless me," cried the one tending the pot, as 
he started to his feet, " it be the young doctor, as I've 
ge'an bait to mony a toime, and taught to throw a floy, 
I reckon. Co-ome, sir, sit thee down, thee mayn't none 
o* thee pass the ' kettle ' withouten a taste loike. For 
we be ould Bill Peplow's sons o' TJflBngton, — thy fiaa- 
ther were mighten koind to ; ay and to my little choild, 
^hen it took on so uncommon bad wi' the smallpox. 
<3-od bless him. Co-ome, sit thee down, and little miss, 
too. Here be Ned's coat for a seat, and Jack shall put 
a coracle to keep off the wester." 

So saying, the rude but grateful-hearted fisherman 
began instantly to perform the part of host, to try the 
£sh with the prong of an old fishing-spear, to spread a 
piece of coarse sacking &om the bottom of one of the 
coracles on the grass as a sort of tablecloth, whilst the 
others placed on it the salt, a loaf of dark-coloured 
bread, and a bottle which, as afterwards proved, held 
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Tum. As soon as the flakes would separate, the Ash, a 
splendid sabnon, of more than twelve pounds weight, 
was careAillj lifted from the pot on to a great flat stone,, 
wtdeh firom the way it was brought out from some sort 
of hiding-place in the underwood, was clearly of ancient 
use, and reserved especially for these occasions. It waff 
fine to see the rich pink flakes flill upon the polished 
blackness of the stone, and the white curd, which alway» 
shows itself when there is perfection of both fish and 
cooking, appear as each slice was separated by the knife. 
The only sauce was a little of the water in which the 
fish was boiled, and some of the coarse salt. But thi» 
is the true fisherman's way of gating salmon, and the 
only one in which it can be tasted in perfection. 

Alice was immensely pleased. But though she wa? 
served with the daintiest flake of the fish, on the only 
whole platter possessed by the company, — such attention 
could scarcely add to her already good opinion respecting 
the fisherman, who had spoken so gratefully of her papa's 
kindness. During supper he gave the full history of the 
doctor's kindness to his child — How once coming at 
night, and crossing the river when the fiood was high, he 
sat up through a whole night with it ; how when it was 
better, he brought it sweetmeats in his pocket ; how he 
never, even now, went that way without calling to see 
it, — and how all this was done with a graciousness '* the 
parson himself hadn't," and with a skill, as the parish 
doctor, who had given it over, afterwards allowed 
" wasn't common." As the rude fisherman spoke thus, 
quite a glow of softness and humanity sat on his wea- 
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ther-beaten face, — and even, though in a less degree, 
upon the faces of his companionBy who had been atten- 
tive listeners. In spite, however, of the interest of this 
conversation, the supper was a very important affair. 
Por the fishermen attacked fiake after fiake of the sal- 
mon with their pocket-knives, cut huge rounds of bread, 
passed the bottle, and never ceased till the last crust of 
the great loaf was finished, and nothing was left upon 
the greasy stone but the head and backbone of the 
fish. Alice by this time had sunk asleep in her bro- 
ther's arms^ but even then the fishermen were reluctant 
to let the lads go. When the one who had performed 
the part of host saw, however, that Will persisted, he 
bid his companions rouse up the fire with fresh fuel, tied 
up the salmon in a coarse handkerchief, brought an old 
coat &om the bottom of his coracle, wrapped it round 
Alice, and then taking her, lightly as a flower, within his 
arms, insisted upon bearing her the few miles which yet 
lay betwixt the place and her home ; and intrusting the 
salmon to the lads, as a present to the doctor, stepped 
swiftly on his way, whilst they followed with the rods 
and creel. Nor did the " baby-sister," as the brothers 
stiU loved to call her, wake till the morning in her little 
bed, and there, thinking over the event of the fore- 
gone night, she set down for ever in her heart that 
glowing picture by the sedged Severn's side. A picture 
which ''savage Sosa'* (as the poet Thomson called 
him), trained to depict the effects of shadows by the 
gloom and wildness of the mountains and the forests of 
his native land, could alone have represented fittingly. 
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That same autuinn, a few weeks after this scene with 
the fishermen, Alice and her papa went upon a visit to 
the rich gentleman, who had given Will the old clock. 
The boys had scarcely missed a summer, without spend- 
ing a portion of their hoUdays with him ; but this was 
Alice's first visit. I have so much yet to tell of interest, 
that I can say little more than that she and her papa 
rambled in the fine woods, and fished in the streams 
which cross them like silver threads. Many of these 
running for miles between banks of turf, like velvet, are 
in places so dark as to be detected only when you sit 
down upon the sward, by the sign of their sweet and 
dulcet murmur, excepting where the sun twinkles 
through the thick roof of the trees, like a little star. 
There were daughters at this country house, who sang 
and played. There was a large dairy and many cows ; 
and Alice saw the rich luscious cream lie on the shallow 
pans, the butter churned and formed into nice shapes, 
or pressed into tubs, all the processes of cheese-making, 
and in the kitchen, bread and tarts, and country cakes 
of all sorts made and baked. One beautiful afternoon 
during their visit, the whole party went to spend it at 
the grand house of a very rich and old physician living 
in the neighbourhood, named Clee. Here, around one 
old wainscoted-room, Alice saw some great sweet-smell- 
ing plant or shrub, so trained as not to leave an inch of 
the walls uncovered, and making the whole look like a 
bower. Nothing could exceed the beauty and odour of 
this room. It was a rare old house altogether ; full of 
stuffed birds, and shells, and wood-carvings, and quaint 
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antiquarian things, and knick-knacks of every sort, 
wbich the good old physician took great pains to de- 
scribe to her. 

At last came that sorrowful day, which was to take 
her brother away to college. It was a sad day to the 
little child, as she loved this brother very .much, for he 
had taken such pains to make her wise and good, and of 
late she had been his constant companion. He was very 
clever too, and was going to college with great honours, 
and many friends there were who came round him at 
this time. Scarcely a friend but what sent a present. 
One a fine copy of Shakspeare, bound in red morocco, 
another a new flute, another a new desk ; and one 
old lady who had children, sent a great two-handled 
basket filled with wahiuts, apples, and cakes, as refresh- 
ment on the journey. Will was too much a man 
for things of this sort, so they were divided between 
Tom and Alice ; but Alice's heart was too full to think 
about them, though Tom, not so sentimental, made quite 
a feast of them that night. Alice went with her papa 
to see her brother off, and as the coach drove through 
the archway of the inn yard, she sobbed, and thought 
night had fallen on the earth, and half the worth of her 
little life was gone for ever. 

Her baby brother was still out at nurse, and through 
the long winter evenings she and Tom amused them- 
selves by cutting out all the beautiful coloiu*ed prints 
which Will had left thiam, and which the rich schoolboy 
had torn out of his splendid copy of Buflbn. They also 
copied some prints of flowers and painted them ; they 
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drew patterns ; or going into the snrgerjy now little 
used, they got the tiny scales and weights from their 
boxes, weighed physic from the drawers, made borax and 
Naples soap, and gentian, and cascarilla, and senna, and 
gall-nuts, and a hundred other things, into little parcels x 
spread small blisters with the great spatula, put water 
into phials, and wrote grand labels, roUed and made 
pills of bread on the marble slab, put on aprons and 
stood behind the counter, pretended to give advice and 
receive patients, and in &ct performed all the part of 
learned doctors. They took care, however, only to per- 
form this part of '^ doctor " whilst their papa was out, for 
they had done some mischief once or twice and been dis» 
covered. In this way the somewhat sad winter passed,, 
though it was occasionally varied by assisting their papa 
in the garden, in pruning the espalier trees, trenching 
the ground, clearing the dead leaves away in their little 
barrow, and nailing boards about their fowl-house ta 
make it warm and comfortable. I have not before said 
that Alice's papa had been and was still a surgeon in 
the army, and that in the town where he now dwelt were 
many old soldiers, who, regarding the doctor very much,, 
thought no physic and no advice like his, and were always 
trying to do some trifling service for his children. And 
neither would Alice's papa, "the Doctor,'* as they called 
him, ever take a sixpence from them, but always made 
them up the sweetest physic in the world, just the same aa 
if they were rich and could give him a guinea for every 
bottle. Indeed, if the truth be spoken, the good doctor's 
fortunes were very much injured by this kind of genero- 
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sity. For of late years, wliilst many of his neighbours 
got richer, he grew poorer every day. So that those wha 
had years before been benefited by his care and skill,, 
and were yet indebted to him to the amount of many 
pounds, as his ledgers would show, would now pass h\m 
and his little child in shining cloth and silken garments,, 
and, which was still a worse sin, with indifferent or proud 
glances. The world — and it always loves to talk about 
these sorts of doings and mischances — called the doctor 
a dreamer, and unpractical ; said that he loved book» 
better than physic, and thought better than money. 
Most certainly he did ; and yet far richer was he than 
they, though they knew it not, in the priceless and ex-^^ 
haustlesB wealth of a fine mind, and of a noble and a- 
loving soul. As for Alice, — ^though this same fraction 
of the world will smile at the simplicity of calling it by 
such a name, — she was receiving a profounder and moro^ 
humanizing education, through all these ups and downs,, 
these crosses and vexations, this poverty and this early 
sorrow (for much of both in this small history I hav& 
not touched upon), than books, or masters, or sermons,, 
or advice, however expensive the one, or however grave 
the other, could give and bestow, because out of an 
eternal and ever-living book — ^the book of truth and Q-od, 

THE BOOK 07 NaTITBE. 

Well, these old soldiers used to come to see and serve 
the doctor and his children. One, a very old serjeant^ 
would bring Alice and Tom, as playthings, old military 
buttons and buckles, and walking-sticks and dilapidated 
feathers, and strips of gold and silver lace, out of his old 
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etores ; and come and sit by the kitcben fire, and tell tbem 
long stories. Some would still act in their old capacities, 
as when in the regiment with the doctor, and yet bring 
his letters in an old military bag, with much ceremony ; 
or come at due seasons to have a wholesale brush at his 
wardrobe, or to help him if preparing for a journey. 
And those who had wives would now and then reverently 
ask the children to tea, and make such a fuss, and get 
such nice things, poor soub, and be so rejoiced, and yet 
so deferential, as to make Alice always uncomfortable, 
though pleased, at this indirect homage to her father. 
Others there were, who showed this unselfish love in 
a most touching manner, who would never eat their 
Christmas sparerib without the doctor had a part ; who 
had no mince-pie unless his children shared it; who 
brought the simple offerings of new-laid eggs and flowers, 
and decked his children's Christmas feasts with the 
rarest mistletoe and reddest clustered holly. For they 
knew, if sorrow were upon them, or the hand of death, 
€ne voice would whisper peace and hope, one heart lift 
np that hand of death and make it light. So true is 
this, that the tears drop as I write ; for the hand that 
lifted BO lightly the hand of death for others, has long 
l)een dust! 

The doctor at this time had a neighbour, who, from a 
poor workman at a large iron-forge in the town, had 
raised hinself by industry and ingenuity, into a man of 
substance and wealth. Owing to ill health, he had re- 
tired from business whilst yet in middle life, and built 
himself a remarkable house, some few hundred yards 
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from that of the doctor. It was situated in a fine garden, 
and no cost had been spared in building it. As this 
gontleman and his wife had no children of their own, they 
had adopted a little niece of about Alice's age, who soon 
became her playfellow. So Alice going to this house 
saw curious locks to the doors, a great stove in the 
parlour-like kitchen, as flat and polished as a table, and 
surrounded by enamelled tiles of the purest white, and 
a bath constantly filled with warm water from it, and 
odd sorts of little tunnels running through the walls 
from room to room for the purpose of conveying hot air, 
when there was a fire in one room and not in the other, 
and a very ingenious copper pump in the back-kitchen. 
Then there were heaps of rich pottery from the Potteries 
of Staffordshire, and many other things which people 
with much money, yet uncultivated taste, usually buy. 
Still neither these things, nor her playfellow's many and 
gay dresses, ever gave a pang to this little child, for she 
loved her own home dearly. 

Sometimes, though not often, these little children went 
out into the fields together; but afber one Saturday, 
when they had clubbed their dinners together to eat in 
the fields, and the rich little girl, bringing a leg of cold 
roast chicken, checked Alice and Tom, because their 
dinner only consisted of a fair-sized apple-roll, they never 
liked, nor ever would go out with her again ; but alone, 
hand in hand, they would set off to enjoy their little 
holiday together, conscious that the still fields, the bright 
sky, their clear and favourite pebbled brook, was the 
same to them, though adversity lay upon their home ; 
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for from the very first hour sbe could judge between right 
and wrong, the doctor's little daughter scorned the in- 
nate vulgarity of soul which can only measure virtue, 
goodness and respectability by the length and fulness of 
the purse. 

Well, on the fine brooks which lay within a mile or so 
of their new home, were several old water-mills, one of 
which soon became a favourite place of resort. Two 
solitary millers kept it working for a rich master ; and 
they soon came to know the little children, and to allow 
them to play in the miU. Thus besides fishing beneath 
the alders of the back dam, playing on the splashy stones 
of the shallow pool below the wheel, visiting the old 
gnarled mossied orchard, with leave to bring away what 
large apples they pleased, they went within, and played at 
hide-and-seek amidst the sacks of flour, — were lifted in 
a basket swung on the crane to the upper floors, — were 
entrusted to play in the very bins of com, and see it as 
it slipped down the hopper to the great gnnding-stones. 
If you have the book upon your papa's shelves, my dear 
ones, turn to the volume of "'Tennyson's Poems," in 
which is the " Miller's Daughter," and there you will 
find the very picture and likeness of this old wooden 
rose-covered, country mill. 

Their favourite place on Saturday afternoons was, 
however, the shallow part of a lonely brook, some two 
miles from this mill. Here the two children would 
come, in the warm glad sun-light of these afternoons, 
and sitting beneath the fine trees, fishing, or else 
paddling about without shoes or stockings, pass the hap- 
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piest hours of their Bad life. And here they gravely 
talked of their home, and confided to each other its sor- 
rows. And thus talking, they have often sat long afber 
the night dews had fallen. 

Their sweetest baby-brother, who had been so long 
out at nurse, had been home for some time, and 
when Sara, now the only household servant, had done 
her work on these fine afternoons, she brought him 
out into the fields, and went with the children to 
their favourite places. Of one of these evenings, I 
must now tell a little story ; and as it is one of unez- 
aggerated truth, take 'it for what it is^ and believe it, my 
sweet children, for I may call it the hour of birth 
to the mind of a child like you, the doctor's little 
daughter. 

It was one of the divinest evenings which ever fell on 
«arth, and summer was in its richest prime. They had 
stroUed into the very heart of the fields, where the 
luxuriant grass was knee deep, and the clover in full 
fiower. Alice, as was much her habit, had run on before, 
80 as to be by herself, leaving Tom with Sara and the 
baby to follow more at leisure. She had reached the 
middle of an upland .field, across which were stretched a 
few rude posts with transverse pieces, to divide a plot of 
rich high grass firom one cropped by browsing cattle. 
Tom and Sara were as yet some way ofi^ in another field, 
having not yet crossed the intervening stile. Alice 
reached these posts across the richer grass, and then 
stood still. It was, indeed, a rare and lovely scene 
which stretched itself before her. The cropped sward 
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sloped to the silver-threaded brook, rich and embow- 
ered just here and there with fine feathery trees ; the 
deeper mill brook on the higher land, was just seen across 
the interyening pastures, and above this, a green 
acclivity, on which proudly rested the sylvan pomp of 
woods. On one side lay the outskirts of the town, on 
the other, a far-away great mountain ; and on the dim 
grey peak of this, on summer-garlanded green woods, on 
silver-threaded brook, on meadow, on brown-trunked 
gnarled trees, on upland mossy sward, rested the full 
splendour of a gorgeous setting sun, making russet ruby 
tints more beautiful, the richest green still greener, the 
silver of the purling pebbled brook more liquid and more 
silver hued ; and all around, post, pale, sleek kneeling 
kine, and buttercups, were gilded by this golden 
splendour: and Alice, as it were, involuntarily stood 
still — ^hearing nothing, seeing nothing ; till, all at once 
looking full on the great blazing glory of the sun, some 
swathement off her intellect, or soul, seemed burst: 
great thoughts ran through the fibres of her brain ; her 
heart throbbed, stood still, yet throbbed again; the 
power of richest utterance seemed in a moment im- 
pressed upon her lips ; and perfectly unconscious of all 
else, above, around, beneath, remote or near, in words 
the meetest of our mother tongue, not picked out, not 
giving expression to any one idea begun and ended, but 
rather as it were a rich note picked out here and there, 
from some great symphony begun long, long ago, and 
not yet ended, by a master hand, — like stray tints from 
a massive eastern cloud, — like flowers plucked £ar and 
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wide, the daisies and the buttercups of some vas^ dewy 
mead, stretched miles and miles away amidst dim hills, 
— ^like sweetest voices from a countless throng, — like a 
few pearls, from out the riches of their ocean bed, — ^like, 
in a word, the smallest scattered units of a mighty 
whole, — these words bore out but broken fragments of 
the overcrowding thoughts which, like a new burst 
fountain, filled the soul. On these words went, and the 
large fixed eyes, outwardly blind, looked on the setting 
sun, but saw not. And of this, or for this, there had 
been no preparation, but an hitherto struggling, bHnd, 
groping pow^r, brought into being and to life, as it were, 
by a glance of the Divine. Tes, the first dull outer 
crust was burst, the power to articulate and to create 
was born; something said YOir abe a poet, though it 
. may not be one of jingle or of rhyme ; but in the acts 
and deeds of men, and their eternal progress, you, child, 
will recognise a Univeesal Spirit, and a sovereign 
Habmo]^t op Natitbe, and help on the truth of both, 
alike by acts and words ! 

Sara touched her on the shoulder, and the enchant- 
ment ended. 

" "What is it you are saying," she asked ; " something 
new, I suppose, your papa has taught you ?" 

"No, Sara, my heart is full of poetry, or something 
like it J these words came I cannot tell how or why. 
No ; they are all my own." 

" Nonsense. Isn't it a piece out of one of your papa's 
play-books ?" 

" No, indeed, Sara ;" and Alice looked up with flushed 
and earnest face. e 
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" Oh, it must be ;" and Sara turned away to pludc 
the baby a buttercup. 

" What I say is true, though I do not know how the 
words came. But you may one day remember this, and 
then believe what I now say, Sara." 

Sara only partly heard these last words, for she had 
crept beneath the paling, and now was sitting down be- 
side the baby on the grass ; and Alice did not reiterate 
her words of truth ; for this birth, or whatever else it 
might be called, of a power to think, to speak, and to 
create, was too sacred, too delicate, too dear a thing to 
be ever told ; a thing at which she almost blushed her- 
self, and she hid it from this moment, like a vast secret, 
in her soul, and never spoke of it to living ear. 

The sorrows and troubles, however, which pressed 
aroimd her home, were enough to drive aU poetry from 
her soul — enough to make this soul coarse, harsh and 
rude. And as there was too much distraction for any 
sort of teaching to be thought of, — that is, from her 
papa, — Alice now went for some time to a girls' school, 
where writing, arithmetic and needlework were taught. 
The scholars were of all sorts and kinds; some with 
friends rich enough to pay for their learning French, 
and to play on the piano-forte; others so poor as to 
bring their money in papers of copper every Monday 
morning; and the governess, a' little squat woman, 
about the height and breadth of a sugar cask, ruled 
according to the class of payments. To the French and 
music learners she was very civil and indulgent ; whilst 
to those wl/o did not go beyond copy-books and samplers. 
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she was rougli, or rude, or pleasant, just as her humour 
prompted. Alice Tyne occupied a sort of middle position. 
She had a rug-frame, and was working her mamma a 
veil, and her copy-books were certainly the very best 
and boldest in the school, as the writing-master, a faded 
gentleman, said ; but then Alice's papa was rather at a 
discount with the governess for being a '' dreamy man," 
and so, many smart little boxes on the ear, and bad 
marks, exhibited this governess's opinion on the matter. 
It was a low school, and Alice did not love it in the 
least, nor any thing in it, except her copy and ciphering 
books, and Murray's Grammar of Q-eography. 

But she learnt music. In the regiment to which her 
papa had beeu surgeon, was a serjeant. who in another 
regiment had served under the great Lord Olive in 
India. Whilst serving there he had a little son bom, 
who, from the effects of the great heat of the climate, 
became blind when he was only a day or two old. 
When this poor soldier returned to Europe, and was 
drafted into Alice's papa's regiment, this little lad was 
* about nine years old. He already knew some notes of 
music, and could play upon the drum ; but Dr. Tyne, 
compassionating his situation, used such influence as he 
had, and got the poor child admitted into a fine Asylum 
for the Blind in the great town in which he then lived. 
Here the lad was well taught, and fed, and housed. By- 
and-by, when he grew up to man's estate, he came to the 
town where his parents and Alice's papa no^lived, be- 
came a church organist, gave lessons in music both in the 
town and round the neighbouring country, hired a house, 
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and married very well. And thus, as if in memory of 
the doctor's kind act, there was always something plea- 
sant in the way in which he taught Alice. It was a 
very old-fashioned house in which he lived, — an extra- 
ordinary old wooden house, such as were then common 
in that border-town. AHce used to rap gently at the 
street-door with her hand, for it had no knocker, and then 
turning the latch, she entered the little green-coloured 
dark passage, with a great comfortable kitchen on one 
side, and a small and rather dark triangular parlour on 
tbe other. The minute the blind man hesird her little 
step, he knew it ; so he would come out of the great 
parlour-like kitchen where he usually sat, and feeling 
his way, take her hand, and lead her gently into the 
little parlour. Making his way to the piano, the first 
thing he did was to dust the keys with his pockethand- 
kerchief, place the music-stool, draw his own chair be- 
side it, and then sitting down, say softly, " Now." So 
when Alice had opened the proper leaf of " Cramer's 
Instructions,'* he made. her read the notes and touch 
them on the piano, and the moment her fingers were 
placed upon the instrument, he covered them with his 
own, to feel thaj; they were correctly set, and thus 
accompanied them, travelling up and down through 
the whole lesson. He mostly said, "Good, very 
good," in a gentle voice. Always as a finish he 
played her some pretty tune, and after this he would go 
and fetch a newspaper from the kitchen, and ask her to 
read awhile ; which whilst the little child proudly did, 
the blind man would sit with his spectacles laid aside ; 
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his poor sightless eyeballs meanwhile travelling rest- 
lessly, as if they sought the eternal light and yet 
could never find it, over ceiling, and walls, and floor, 
over the gay china shepherdesses and shepherds on 
the high mantelpiece, over the two tawdry tea-trays 
reared up on the little Pembroke table, over piano and 
music book, till at last thay settled and rested on the 
child, as if her living earnest voice were in some sort a 
light they could both see and understand. The moment 
Alice finished and put on her little bonnet to go, he 
always said, " My dutiful respects and thanks to your 
papa, Miss." 

What are looked upon as trifles by grown-up people, 
are often great facts in the lives of little children ; and 
to illustrate this I will tell a curious little story in this 
plaee. The quarter-master in Alice's papa's regiment 
had long Hved retired in this town, on a pension he re- 
ceived from government. It might be this man had a 
soul, but it was the very soul of self; for he neither 
cared for, nor lived for, nor thought of, a single creature 
beside. In the prime of life he had been a luxuri- 
ous liver, and he was in consequence at that time enor- 
mously fat. But all at once he had a severe apoplectic 
fit, and the doctors told him, that if he did not hence- 
forth diet himself, if he were not abstemious, and live 
by rule and line, he would have another fit, and die 
suddenly. Thus frightened, his selfish heart never for- 
got the doctors' words ; so from that time he lived by 
systematic rule. At the period that he thus comes 
amidst the many characters which figure in this real 
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history of the Doctor's Little Daughter, he had lodged 
for many years in some rooms above an old-fashioned 
shop, to which there was a priyate entrance. This 
brick floored passage led by a dark narrow staircase to the 
two rooms he occupied. His large room running en- 
tirely over the shop, was the very pink of preciseness 
and neatness ; everything was set by line and rule, even 
to his mahogany boot-jack and clothes' brushes, his 
Army List and his last received * Hampshire Telegraph.' 
His sole arm-chair, reserved always for himself, was 
accurately set on one side of the fireplace, his slippers 
and the coal-scuttle at right angles on the other ; and a 
comer cupboard and a large buffet were entirely filled 
with nice Httle things for his own comfort, such as 
pickles, preserves, soy, anchovies, catchup, cakes, biscuits, 
and last not least, marmalade, which with the assistance 
of his landlady, he made himself. And in these two 
rooms he lived alone, without companion of any sort or 
kind. He never gave bit or drop to living creature, ex- 
cept to his prime favourite, Alice's papa, whom he some- 
times treated with a pint of his afternoon's sixpenny 
ale. Eor the rest of his life, he rose at a certain mo- 
ment, breakfasted on certain quantities and things, 
brushed and dressed to the accuracy of a hair, went to 
the town reading-rooms for a certain time, and there 
read certain papers ; walked at a precise moment, for a 
fixed time and to a fixed place ; for every day in the 
week he had a set walk, thus Tuesday had always 
Tuesday's walk. After this he returned home at three 
o'clock to dine off* certain dishes of meat and pudding. 
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and a pint of ale. On two particular days in therweek, 
which were as fixed as the moon and tides, he had a 
roast fowl; and he made it a boast that he consumed 
one-hundred-and-four fowls a year. Besides these he 
had particular puddings ; and he would have no more 
allowed Thursday's roast or pudding to be interfered 
with than he would have allowed himself' to have been 
beaten or burnt. The worst feature of this selfish man's 
meals was, that he always locked his door whilst he con- 
sumed them, for he said interruption *' spoiled his diges- 
tion." Thus, if his old friend the doctor called during 
the quarter-master's dinner, he had always to wait out- 
side on the dark staircase till it was over. 80 thus to 
breakfast, dinner, tea, he never asked a single creature ; 
his evenings were spent alone ; and at a certain minute 
he retired to a down bed, he always made himself. In 
this bed, not many months after the time I speak of, he 
was found dead one morning by his landlady. Yet 
for all this he was a little taper man, with a large and 
red bottle-nose ; he took snuff, and talked incessantly 
about news or politics with Alice's papa, whose visits 
were by no means professional, for the quarter-master 
was his own doctor and physician; and being certain 
that he should one day or another die suddenly, he had 
his name and residence always written legibly within 
the crown of his trimly brushed hat, lest he should die in 
one of his solitary walks, and people not know where to 
carry his body. 

Alice did not like him ; no one ever did ; and yet she 
used to call upon him with her papa, and listen to their 
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conyersation. For always sitting down on the Quarter' 
master's great footstool, she would listen, and be inter- 
ested for hours. These conversations were rendered 
interesting, by the fact that the doctor and quarter- 
master differed entirely in opinion, though her papa, as 
Alice always considered, came off the best in the end. 
Kings and ministers, war and peace, taxes and poor's- 
rates, a national debt, and William Pitt, were the 
perpetual subjects of these discourses ; and whilst 
Alice's papa always seemed to take up the side of the 
poor, the wronged, and the taxed, the old quarter- 
master always maintained, that a debt and a king were 
the two best things this country had ever known. 

One afternoon, when they had been disputing a long 
time oyer theiif pint of ale, the old quarter-master 
jumped up in a great fit of passion, and said, whilst he 
took an unusual pinch of snuff, " Well doctor, if you call 
this nonsense politics, I don't." Her papa only smiled, 
and went on with his argument in the most perfect good- 
temper ; but Alice heard no more. Her ear had caught 
the one word Politics ; and on this her thoughts 
rested. They rested on it, as on a new idea meaning 
much. " And so these sorts of things they talk about 
are called 'politics^ are they ? And when we think about 
the poor and what is best to do for them, what brings 
most money to them, and most work, this is still polities. 
Well, I think I shall like them yery much, and when I 
grow a woman, and able to undel*8tand, I'm sure I shall 
like them better than anything else." As she said and 
thought this to herself, the word seemed to be written 
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on her brain for ever by a pen of iron ; and she re- 
members the dull twilight hour, the shadowed room, the 
unstirred fire, the footstool on which she sat, the jug 
and glasses on the table, and the half-seen^faces of the 
two earnest men, as if all were before her at this mo- 
ment. As soon as she got out into the street, she asked 
her papa quite breathlessly about the word. 

'* Yes, my dear, politics mean the art of public affairs. 
And this art is good and successful just in proportion as 
it makes all classes of a country happy and prosperous." 

" The poor more than the rich, papa P" 

" No. G-ood politics, give justice to every man, whether 
he be poor or rich. And good politics as they will yet 
be, will make, whilst they lessen the false distinction 
between rich and poor, every man and woman prospe- 
rous, who is honest, industrious, temperate, and edu- 
cated." 

" I think, papa, I shall love them very much : far more 
than poetry, I am sure." Her papa smiled, but could 
he have foreseen what lay within the future, 4ie surely 
would not have done so. But to see her papa smile was 
enough; Alice never spoke the word again for many 
years. 

Amongst the doctor's patients was a wealthy sweep* 
He, too, had been in the doctor's regiment as a serjeant, 
and was stiU connected with its band ; for he played in 
it, and his pair of large silver cymbals hung up conspi- 
cuously in his kitchen. He was a fine noble creature, 
with quite a princely heart ; and as he had such a vast 
reverence for the doctor as to think there was none such 
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other in the world, and his wife declined in health and 
waa a great invalid, he was constantly sending for him 
to attend upon her. So Alice sometimes accompanying 
her papa, saw one morning what surprised her very 
much ; five or six little sweeps, varying from five to 
twelve years of age, were gathered round the sick 
woman's chair, as it was drawn beside the kitchen fire, 
repeating to her a lesson out of Mavor's Spelling-book. 
And though their faces were a little dusky, for they had 
all been at work that morning at a very early hour, they 
were now all as clean as a rough washing could make 
them; all had on tidy pinafores, and their hair was 
neatly combed. But more than tidy pinafores, or lessons, 
or clean faces, was that they one and all called her 
'^ mother," as she asked each some question when the 
lesson was over. And the two least ones, little orphan 
creatures from a Union house, put their arms round her 
neck, and said, " Q-ood-bye, mammy," as they lovingly 
kissed her, and made their little bow to the doctor. 
Alice's papa had long suspected this woman to be a 
noble creature ; she more than proved this by what he 
now learned. 

" Why, Doctor,*' she said, when her dry husky cough 
had spent itself, " my husband and I see we have a duty 
to perform, besides giving wages ; and God has prospered 
our belief. Besides this we have ample means, and but 
one child of our own, so we strive to act as if those around 
us were in some sense our children. And we are doubly, 
doubly blessed for the little we have done, — for some we 
have reformed, even from drunkenness, debauchery, and 
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crime ; many a broken, boyish heart weVe healed ; many 
a one we have made^conceive what parents are, who had 
never known the tenderness and love of such ; many a 
one from us has heard for the first time of God and 
hearen, and most we have made better ; many that are 
now far away we have helped to make good, honest and 
respectable men. Yes, many aione, Doctor, that is now 
a grown-up man, writes to me a loving letter, and calls 
me ^ mother y and then, indeed, indeed I feel, that we 
make this earth half heaven, even by a little striving to 
be good and just and merciful. Besides, Doctor," — 
and here this woman covered her face with her wasted 
hands, as with a veil, though through one of the bent 
fingers you could see the blood of shame had dyed it to 
a scarlet hue, — " in my youth I led a wicked life. I left 
my parents and home, and flaunted in the face of day. 
I sinned, and laughed at my sins. But at last there 
came a change ; some music, which he who is now my 
husband, played one night upon his cymbals, touched my 
soul ; tears which had not dropped for many months, fell 
down Uke rain ; and in my anguish and my bitterness, I 
turned to a little Bible, which was the only thing left to 
me of a pure and happy childhood. I opened, by divine 
prompting as it were, the book at the seventh chapter of 
St. Luke, wherein is told how Mary anointed the feet of 
Jesus, and I read (for I had had a &.ir education) that 
those whose sins are many are most forgiven, and that 
faith and penitence will save us. So that after recovery 
from a long illness, and the repentance of months, and I 
had married him whose music had first touched my heart, 
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and become a mother,! vowed a vow, and said, '•Though 
I have no alabaster box of ointment, though I have no 
divine feet to kneel beside, or wash with tears, though I 
cannot wipe, or anoint, or kiss, or touch, still I can be a 
mother and show mercy, still I can wipe tears from babj 
faces, still I can whisper comfort to the forsaken heart, 
still I can remove ignorance, perhaps lessen guilt ; still 
I can saj I am a woman, not utterly lost, not utterly 
vile, if I show faith thus, and my belief in the Divine 
Comforter.' And Doctor, Doctor, I have tried to show 
my faith and penitence, and thus at last to say, that 
if I once largely sinned, my heart tells me I merit the 
forgiveness both of Gk)d and men." 

Her face remained bent for many minutes, and the 
doctor never apoke a word ; but Alice had crept to his 
side, cold, awed, and wondering, filing that the whole 
scene was like the action of a holy prayer. 

When she grew calmer, this second Mary led the way 
to two large rooms at the rear of the bouse. Here she 
showed the doctor and Alice, that each sweep had a 
separate bed, which had clean coarse sheets and straw 
every Saturday, a large bath and other washing appa- 
ratus, constantly supplied with warm water, from a stove 
and copper in her washhouse. After this, she showed 
their day-room or kitchen, with a comfortable fireplace, 
and chairs and tables, all kept clean by a woman em- 
ployed on purpose. She explained how these children 
and men had a warm dinner provided for them every 
day ; how all were expected to be washed and free 
from soot by a certain hour in the evening, and attend a 
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sort of class she and her husband superintended ; — ^how 
every Saturday night the little children were well at- 
tended to ; how they, as well as every adult or grown-up 
person, were on Sunday expected to be as clean as 
people who had no dirty occupation ; and how all, old 
and young, dined with her on that day, and had the best 
dinner she could provide ; and how on this sabbath she 
read and expounded the Scriptures to all ; and how 
much the privileges of this day were prized and counted 
on. Then she showed the doctor and Alice little copy-* 
books and slates, and told touching stories of the little 
dusky hands which used them, of little vagrant children, 
of little runaways from bad parents and friends, of even 
the outcasts of a gaol, and how such at the fewest words 
of mercy and love, had come and knelt beside her sick 
pillow, and ministered like angels. Then opening an 
old bureau with pigeon-holes, she showed letters from 
many who had thus once called her "mother," some 
which were faded by long years, some which had come 
from very far-off climes, but all bespeaking gratitude, 
and the fruits of her great faith, though shown not by 
precious ointment, or tears, or wiping hair. 

My sweet ones and my dear ones, Christ is ever with 
us, if we copy but his actions, and in sincerity of heart 
speak and make his words our own. 

This noble woman did not live above a year after this 
incident in Alice's story ; and as her papa told his little 
child, tjbis second Mary's death-bed and day of burial 
were the most touching he had ever known. 

This day gave for ever one lesson to the heart of Alice 
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Tyne. It taught her that the lowliest of us have 
exalted duties to perform, and that in our dealings with 
those whom we employ, or who in any way serve us, 
money doe9 not, cannot pay the whole price. 

In a little square red stone tower of the very ancient 
town walls I have already spoken of, dwelt a poor 
flannel-weaver, of the name of Patrick Garden. Of 
Irish birth and good family, he had been educated for 
the Catholic priesthood, and, at a proper age, been sent 
to the continental seminary of Douay. Here, for some 
casual opinion, not exactly in accordance with the tenets 
of his church, he had been expelled, and after many 
wanderings and much vicissitude, he fell in love with and 
married a Flemish peasa,nt-girl. Her friends were 
weavers of the Walloon country, and in their houses he 
had seen and practised weaving. Upon his return to 
this town of Alice's childhood, where he had previously 
lived for a short time, he had taken to flannel-weaving 
to earn a subsistence for his wife and child, for his de- 
clining health incapacitated him from stirring abroad to 
follow his previous occupation of a teacher. He bad 
hired this old tower for a dwelling, for it was pictu- 
resquely set amidst fine old gardens, no great way from 
the magnificent sweeping river ; and here it was he be- 
came the doctor's patient, and Alice, after the attend- 
ance of her papa for some months, first saw him. 

After you had entered the old oaken door of the 
toWer, you stood in a low dark vaulted chamber, and 
from this by a rugged, ladder-like staircase, you came 
out at once into a large single room, which was kitchen. 
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bedroom, and work-room all in one. From this there 
was a sort of rude ladder to the look-out on the battle- 
ments, but nothing more. Excepting . on one side, 
where there was a small window, this old chamber was 
lighted by loopholes, glazed by little cross-bar panes ; 
and here, one waning autumn afternoon, Alice stole in 
with her papa to the foot of the dying man's bed. It 
was a large flat bed, only partly shaded in by a curtain, 
and on its coarse, though very white pillows, lay one of 
the most benign and heavenly faces the child had ever 
seen. Divinest love and hope shone on it, and as it lay 
upon the pillow, aknost transparent, and of marble 
whiteness, it looked like one of those angelic fp.ces we 
see in the paintings of the great master, Baphael. 

When the Doctor had made his inquiries, he sat down 
on a low chair beside the bed, and the sick man taking 
a little book &om beneath his pillow, gave it to him, and 
Alice, crouching down, looked on and heard. There, be- 
side the little narrow fire-place, sat the young wife in her 
half-foreign costume, lulling her baby to its evening rest ; 
there were the enormously thick old walls, half-frowning 
down, a few books and a musical instrument on a shelf, 
a spindle, and an old Flemish painting of some cows ; 
and there, beneath a loop-hole, through which the long, 
darting rays of the evening sun warmly and strongly 
fell, stood the now dusty disused loom, with a warp of 
wool still on it. On these shiny, dusty threads, the 
strong sunbeam glistened up and down, and darting 
far beyond into the dark shadows of the room, lengthened 
its sunny self across the bed, and ended in a tapering 
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point of infinite Hght and fineness upon tbe dying face. 
So whilst her papa read with low voice, and fine scholar- 
like accent, this precious little Latin book, De Arte bene 
Moriendi, " The Art of Dying well," the child could but 
watch this sunbeam and the prismatic colours which it 
showed to her ; for it seemed like a dancing, flickering, 
winged spirit that touching these strings of woof elicited 
therefrom a! melody which, though unheard, sustained 
the soul ! 

This precious little vellum book lies before me even 
whilst I write; and Alice's finger has pointed to me 
what her papa read, whilst she watched this sunbeam, 
and seemed to hear the melody which swept across it : 
" Oculus non vidit, auris non audivit, in cor hominis non 
ascenderunt qusB prsDparavit Deus diligentibus se:" 
which means, " Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God has prepared for those who love him." And 
this is true, my dear ones ; for I believe, that ^the more 
we are good, and merciful, and bloving, and unselfish 

I 

upon this earth, the more fitted are we for a divine 
•life with Q-od. 

So from day to day for some few weeks after this, the 
good doctor went and read softly to this poop Patrick 
Garden; and Alice went always with him, carrying a 
little basket of flowers and fruits from their own gar- 
den, or those of their neighbours. The last evening 
they ever saw this poor soul alive, he gave this precious 
and very rare little book of Cardinal Bellarmine to the 
doctor, begging him to keep it for his sake, and at his 
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death to let Alice have it. So from a second death-bed, 
whilst she was far away, this book was sent ; and know- 
ing the precious hand that had so often touched, the fine 
eye that had so often looked upon it, and remembering 
the sunbeam which fell aslant upon it and the dying 
bed, it is at this day the most precious thing she has, and 
is treasured up in a little vellum case, like a holy relic. 

The girlish widow and the baby returned to Flanders, 
and more prosperous days were theirs. 

Into the great prison of the town, to the great House 
of Industry, or Poor House, into poor hovels, and stroll- 
ing wayfarers' homes, Alice used to go sometimes with 
her papa. In one poor lodging-house lay the little 
blind lad of a poor Irish widow, who, slowly dying from 
some severe hurt to his knee, had yet such a sweet 
nature, and so passionately loved his old brown violin, 
as always to produce it from the straw on which he lay, 
unbind the tattered handkerchief which wrapped it, and 
play the doctor some sweet old Irish tunes, the moment 
his knee was dressed, and he was allowed to move. 
Never a day that the doctor came did he forget this 
little service of gratitude. But one morning when he 
searched its usual hiding-place, he missed it. With 
tremour the poor mother approached the rude bed, and 
falling on her knees before the child, wept bitterly, and 
made a sort of supplication, as if she were asking mercy. 

" Sure, darlint, and it had to go ; the dochter sid ye 
was waker and waker, and sure I couldn't be wid ye and 
not help ye, and that's what giv ye the broth last night, 
and the egg this morning." But the child wept bitterly. 
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and cast himself in despair about the miserable bed. 
'* I thought to play a little tune on it before I go to the 
angels." 

Prom words which were dropped, the doctor guessed 
where it had been sold. He said nothing to the widow, 
or the child, but made a purpose journey to the shop, 
found it there, paid the few shillings for which it had 
been sold, and carried it with him that very night to the 
beggars' lodging. No one was with him, but he told 
Alice about his visit, and described the scene : how the 
room was densely crowded with wayfarers for the night ; 
how some were cooking in the huge fireplace, how some 
were drinking, how others quarrelling ; how some chil- 
dren were crying for food, and others eating it with 
greedy haste ; but how, the moment that the blind child 
felt his violin, — how, the moment his grateful mother 
propped him up, and with tremulous hand drawing the 
bow, he played his favourite tune of the " Soldier's 
Laddie," how every clamour ceased, how every wail was 
hushed, how old and young crowded round the poor 
heap of straw, as if drawn there by a spell ; and how 
from this tune he wandered into some sweet, though un- 
defined melody, which the doctor left him playing, with 
the crowd still listening. " And thus, dear," spoke the 
doctor, as he finished, ''believe that things of true 
beauty have always an infiuence for good." 

The blind child was found dead one morning, hugging 
the poor kit his mother had carried so many miles, 
warming it, as she had warmed him, in her bosom. 

About a mile from the town, on the great London 
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road, was a military depot, called the " Armoury." It 
had been built in the time of war, and made a great 
magazine for arms and ammunition — that is, balls and 
gunpowder, to serve these north-western districts, in 
case England were invaded by the French Emperor 
jN'apoleon, as it was then reported it was to be. But 
there had been no invasion, and so year after year the 
arms grew dusty and rusty, though the powder had 
been removed from the vaults long before to the 
military barracks of "Weedon, in Northamptonshire. 

The officer's house, in the left-hand comer as you 
went in at the gates, was the only one occupied, and 
this by a very old friend of Alice's papa. The rest were 
shut up, and grew mouldy, and dusty, and damp, from 
year to year. As this fine old gentleman, who was 
depot master, and his aged wife, were the most hospitable 
people in the world, and kept a great deal of company, 
Alice's papa was often invited, the little girl allowed to 
ramble with him over the whole place, and in summer, 
her brothers went there and had as much fruit as they 
liked; for the gardens between the ha-ha, or sunk 
fence and the high wall, were the finest which could be 
seen for miles, for in their culture the old gentleman 
had for years placed his heart. But if to pluck the fine 
fruit or flowers, if to sit in the bower- seat, cut like an 
arm-chair, within the great privet fence, if to see the 
broad fields stretching out right and left, and the peaks 
of distant hills, were pleasures for holiday afternoons or 
morning walks, it was a greater treat, by far, to ramble 
with her papa over the great centre house, to go through 

s2 
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its vast rooms on either floor, where rifles, and muskets, 
and bayonets were piled up on the enormous racks bj 
thousands, their stocks dusty and dull, and their iron 
tubes and locks spotted with rust, and dim and tarnished 
to the hue of lead or steel. The armourers' and gun- 
smiths' yices, and anvils, and files were rusty too ; the 
bristles of the brushes used for the locks and gunstocks 
dropped in patches from the little glued holes, the 
benches were dusty and worm-eaten, the floors in places 
had great rotten holes, the walls and ceiling were green 
with mildewed spots, and on the large window-panes, 
dull with the dust of years, great colonies of spiders had 
woven undisturbed pendent festoons of webs, as if to 
shut out from the divine and loving sun these deadly in- 
struments of men's evil passions ; these signs of war and 
carnage. Slowly, round and round these vast stacks of 
arms, Alice and her papa would often pace ; the solitary 
floor echoing their footsteps, and the dim light falling 
shadowlike around them. 

" These hundred thousand guns then, papa, have been 
never used ; the rust upon these bayonets does not 
come from blood ?" 

" In all probability the whole, or at least the larger 
part, have never been used, my sweet one ; and better 
that they never should ; — better, Alice, that the dust 
and the cobwebs, and rust, and tarnish should lie, — 
better that they should rust and rot, — better that rack, 
and roof, and walls should house the owl and bat, and at 
last sink into the ground, and be ploughed over for the 
peaceful harvest, than that carnage and slaughter should 
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fall upon this land. Except in just defence of our 
country, and the preservation of those liberties which 
alone make life desirable, — war, carnage, and slaughter 
are things which level us to the condition and grade of 
brutes. The quarrel or disagreement which cannot be 
adjusted by the force of argument and reason, is the 
quarrel of brutes, and not of men. The time will come 
when paat wars will be regarded, not as things of 
glory or congratulation, as they are now, but as 
mournful evidence of ignorance and evil passions on one 
hand, and vicious ambition on the other. My Alice, I 
should never tell you to hurt or strike your schoolfellow 
if she took your book or spoiled your copy, but I should 
desire you to tell her boldly she was wrong. If she did 
so again, other means would punish better than a 
blow." 

Bound and round these floors they would pace, their 
shadows lengthening as the sun grew dim, and then, 
when they had descended the broad dilapidated stair- 
case, hung round with fire-buckets, there would be the 
great solitary court-yard about the building still to 
traverse. Between almost every stone grass had sprung 
up ; three of the comer houses were uninhabited ; no 
straw littered the long sheds designed for the dragoon 
and artillery horses ; no hay stood in the rotten racks, 
no corn in the bins ; and instead of horses, peaceful old 
dusty hampers, and piles of wood, and garden tools, and 
potatoes, and carrots, occupied the stalls. The pumps 
were dry from disuse ; on the forge-hearths, and in the 
armourers' sheds, fires had never glowed^ the now 
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lichen-covered anvils had never rung, and on the great 
copper-lids of the boilers, where it was intended the 
soldiers* messes should be cooked, great patches of 
verdigris and mildew rested. One rich moonlight 
night, as the gi^eai^ gates swung afber them, and the 
noise echoed far away amidst solitary rack, and manger, 
and shed, the doctor led his little child along the shaven 
grass-plot to the left-hand garden, beneath the depot- 
master's house. The heavenly and peaceful moonlight 
rested on the rich and luxuriant flowers, silvered the 
far-away great privet hedge, fell sweeping over the 
dewy pastures and the thick-clad trees, and at last was 
lost to sight upon the rocky peak of the distant Wrekin ; 
and so, there standing amidst the scented flowers and 
flooding silver moonlight, the father said, gently as if he 
were saying a prayer, ** Thank Grod, my child, for 
heavenly peace like this ; the moonlight, and the flowers, 
and dew, instead of war and blood, and the miseries of 
the dying, the wounded and forsaken." 

Her papa plucked Alice a dewy white rose and gave 
her, and they walked home in silence. A great sermon 
had been preached, and not in vain. 
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CHAPTEE Vni, 



TBOVBLES AT HOME. 



ON business relative to a great sorrow, Alice's papa 
was just at this time called to London. Ue had not 
been absent more than a few days, when Alice, who had 
been ailing, was taken so seriously ill as to need the as« 
sistance of one of her papa's friends, named Dr. Dugard. 
In a few hours she was delirious from typhus fever; 
and thus between life and death she lay many hours. 
The strange do'ctor gave her over, and told her mamma 
to let her be at peace and die. But her papa came 
home that very midnight, used some of his learned 
remedies, and successfully, though Alice lay for many 
days betwixt life and death. At last, when the fever 
was gone, she lay in a sort of stupor, without power to 
eat anything, at least such things as their poor house- 
hold afforded, — for it was poor indeed, almost destitute ; 
for every available shilling had been wrung out of it to 
pay the expenses of a law-suit. There she lay, and 
there that loving and despairing father sat, his folded 
arms bent down upon his open writing-desk, his head rest- 
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ing on them. Tea, broth, gruel, — she turned away from 
all,' and wished to die, so hopelessly weak she felt, so 
sinking, so half-wandering were her thoughts, for they 
came and went, and then dull lethargy succeeded. Chill 
shadows fell within the room, — it was almost dark with- 
in the little curtained bed of her babyhood, and a sort 
of increasing torpor was upon her, from which it was 
painful to be disturbed, when something lightly touched 
her face,— some voice spoke, — something inexpressibly 
savoury and nice crept in a great odour round her 
pillow. The > sense of hunger this awakened aroused 
her. She opened her eyes, struggled to rise on her 
pillow, and beheld poor Tom kneeling by her side, and 
holding a little plate, on which was one roasted sparrow. 
Nothing else, I think, could have roused her out of this 
death-lethargy ; but now this savour seemed to give her 
new life, — for there was the sparrow, hot and plump, 
upon the plate, amidst tiny crumbs of bread, and the 
little dripping which had basted it; and there it was 
brown and trussed like a grand fowl, with its head, 
and liver, and gizzard, and heart secured by one little 
skewer of wood, and its legs by another. And surely 
never did hare, or pheasant, or fowl smell so grandly, 
for it seemed as if it roused her from the dead. And 
poor Tom had brought a small dessert-knife, and some 
salt, and a thin bit of bread ; and whilst he whispered 
that he had caught it in the bait-trap in the garden, by 
the apple-tree, and plucked it, and made the tiny skewers 
himself, and begged the dripping, and roasted it, he 
placed the plate on the counterpane, carved it in two, 
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and held it to lier lips. And she ate leg, and wing, and 
breast, and crumbs, and the slice of bread sopped in the 
little gravy; and never to poor shipwrecked mariner, 
long deprived of food, was a morsel more refreshing or 
reviving. Tom crept away to tell his papa what he had 
done, and that Alice had eaten ; but when, shading the 
candle, they returned on tiptoe, she lay upon the pillow 
in a deep and peaceful sleep. 

She recovered, though slowly; and this incident of 
the poor roasted sparrow, and the tender act of love 
which made it what it was, and is, a thing of imperish* 
able memory, I tell with pleasure, for it is true. 

That winter she and Tom caught and roasted many 
sparrows, but none tasted like that memorable one; 
and that Christmas Day they had a fine turkey for 
dinner, and Alice received some books as a present 
from her eldest brother, and a bright sovereign, and a 
little letter, memorable as being the first ever specially 
addressed to her. 

During the following spring Alice's papa quitted this 
house for one in a still more pleasant part of the town, 
and situated in that fine country-like street in which 
Alice lived in the beginning of this little history. A 
fine old abbey is near, the abbey mill-brook runs on the 
other side of the way, and a few minutes' walk takes 
you into the green depths of old country lanes, which 
bend downward through the pomp of trees, and carpeted 
by fine old mossied turf, to the magnificent scenery of 
the great sweeping river. 

I am glad that I have arrived at this portion of my 
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story, for I have now the sweetest sylvan pictures to 
place before you : and just as it was in truth, so am I 
rejoiced that the sweetest and best things are here 
gathered up and shown, and that we shall part, my dear 
ones, amidst the refreshing stillness of wood, and fields, 
and mountains. For I wish you, my sweet children, to 
rise from my little pictures, amused, refreshed, and 
glad, just as Alice went forth from them into a hard and 
stem world, a worshipper of nature, and an ardent lover 
of truth in all things. In weaving a garland for you, 
my best and richest flowers, I think, come at the last ! 

To Alice's thinking, this new house was the nicest 
they had ever lived in. It was not so grand or adorned 
as some, but it was large and very old, with great 
strange old chambers, and a double staircase, and quaint 
closets, and with such a fine old kitchen, as not to have 
its like in many inns or country homesteads. Tradition 
said — and this house was old enough to have traditions 
— that it had once been an inn, known by the sign of the 
Barley Mow, but that a Highland drover, departing from 
the fair with a large sum of money, was missed in or 
from this house, and never again heard of. It soon was 
rumoured, that he had been murdered in this house, and, 
upon inquiry, facts were traced of a very suspicious 
nature, yet as nothing could be distinctly proved, the 
matter was soon hushed up. But from that time the 
house never thrived ; respectable people avoided it, and, 
timid people feared it because it was said to be haunted ; 
so the great brewings remained untasted in the cellars, 
the kitchen fire-place had no customers, the bar and 
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parlour had no guests, and so the tenant came to ruin, 
and for years the house stood empty. At last it passed 
with other property into new hands, and being altered 
into a private dwelling, was immediately occupied by a 
gentleman and his family, who remained in it for many 
years, till rented by Alice's papa. Yet even thus 
altered, it was always a strange weird old place, though 
so comfortable as to have rooms in it you could abso- 
lutely love, so snug, so warm, so light, so cheerful were 
they. But the kitchen was the place! Just in the 
same state as when the weary traveller sat beside its 
hearth, its two great windows looked out on to the 
broad street, in this part very quaint and old, with 
wooden houses, and so bent comer-wise as it were into 
the fine old abbey gardens, as to look half-embowered in 
trees. As the other side of the street had once formed 
part of the monastery grounds, here just opposite these 
windows stiU remained an ancient spring of the finest 
water, once probably surrounded by luxuriant trees, but 
now only by a rude paling which ran all round it, except 
across the two flagged, splashy steps, by which neigh- 
bours descended to fill their pitchers. These large win- 
dows, which had little cross-bar panes and casements, 
were blinded hj magnificent geraniums, yet not so 
closely but that the warm rich sun could come in upon 
the polished wide brick-floor, and glow upon the dark 
and massive oaken beams across the ceiling. The fire- 
place was set within a chimney as wide as a little room 
with great stone comers within it, which were the 
snuggest places in the world for a seat, when the fire 
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burnt high and clear. And this the fire always did, for 
in that country coals do not come, as in the country of 
Goody Blake, " far by wind and tide," but are cheap and 
good, so that at evening-time when the large blocks of 
coal with which it was fed were a-light, and their rich 
glow and warmth sparkled on the large fender, the 
bright pit-grate, on the round bright ornaments of the 
grate, which stood on either side like polished mirrors, 
on the broad rug and floor, and flickered up and down 
the quaint old leathern screen, so snugly drawn around 
on winter nights, no place can be conceived more nice, 
and warm, and cheerful. In these chimney nooks it was 
that Alice first began to learn Latin, and wherein she 
passed some of the happiest hours of her life. A stone 
hall divided this kitchen from the chief staircase and a 
quaint little parlour with great closets. Then on the side 
of the kitchen, looking out into a small paved court, 
containing a great brewhouse, a woodhouse, and a 
stable, was a small room which served the purpose of 
the rarely used surgery. "What made this room so 
strange and always fearful to the children was, that be- 
neath it lay a cellar, not containing beer, or wine, or 
such things as cellars usually do, but a great body of 
water eight feet in depth, and sometimes more. This 
cellar only ran under this one room, but it was so 
awful a place, that the door to its staircase was usually 
kept locked, and when the children did peep down across 
the rotten- balustrade, so shining, deep, and still,' and 
glassy did this dense mass of water lie, that they shud- 
dered with unconcealed fear. It could not be pumped 
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out, for it filled to a certain level as fast as it was empty; 
it could not be drained unless that portion of tte house 
were removed, for it was fed by land springs which per- 
petually burst forth again, and so much money had been 
spent upon it already, that the task was at last aban- 
doned as, a hopeless one. So thus the water always 
rested in a * state of fearM stillness. No one could 
look down on it without shuddering, or feeling terri- 
fied. But the very thing which made this portion 
of the house so drear, made the garden exquisitely 
luxuriant. Q-reat poplar-trees divided it from the little 
court-yard, and beyond this was such a mass of the 
finest apple, nut, and cherry trees, as to be more like an 
orchard than a garden, throughout the whole summer. 
One very large and spreading damson-tree, on which in 
abundant seasons grew bushels and bushels of the finest 
fruit, and beneath which was a wide old seat, swept 
across the whole top of the garden, and downward to 
the low ancient wall, along which ran for many yards a 
luxuriant morel cherry-tree. And on one side of this 
garden, where the flouirishing apple-trees bent over, was 
a fine turfed meadow, belonging to a neighbouring man- 
sion of old date, in which two or three cows were pas- 
tured. Such was Alice's new home. 

But the household fortunes were at a very low ebb 
indeed, and their servant marrying away, she was not 
replaced. Not that Alice's papa was a destitute man, 
for he had a yearly income which nothing could touch 
or dissipate, but the law- suit and other troubles had 
forestalled this income, and impoveri«hed them to the 
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last extremity. Neither was the doctor without pa- 
tients ; but so many never paid him, so many got cured 
and then pleaded poverty and sorrow, so many abused 
his kindly nature, that his physic, and labour, and time 
were aU lost to him, and yet, like the simple Vicar of 
Wakefield, he believed and trusted again. . 

Yet though Alice was in some sort both little maid 
and nurse, and learnt a thousand useful things this way, 
she still continued her music lessons, studied her Latin 
grammar in the warm chimney comer, wrote a copy two 
or three times a week, under her papa's care, and read 
over and over again every book which her papa pos- 
sessed, anatomy, poetry, divinity ; three or four hundred 
books in all. But there were some few books the chil- 
dren called their own, which having been left them by 
their brothers, were marvellous favourites. Amongst 
these were some odd volumes of the Wonderful Maga- 
zine, the Mutiny of the Bounty, Goldsmith's Poems, 
and a few of the old novelists. These latter painted 
nature, coarsely, rudely though it were ; but this truth 
and nature Alice so passionately loved, as to have a sort of 
instinct for its discovery. And by such books, with their 
little quaint and oval pictures, how many tears were 
wiped away, how many bitter and trying hours were 
soothed and shortened ; and if her papa wondered 
somewhat at this taste in Alice, he said little, for he 
wisely allowed her ftill liberty in these things. 

That spring was fuU of rambles into the fields bird- 
nesting. Their papa, who had a very fine knowledge of 
British ornithology, or the habits and description of 
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birds, and could imitate tlie notes of many of them to a 
marvellous perfection, knew their haunts, .their habits, 
their seasons, their colour, would often accompany the 
children, especially to such places as he knew would be 
frequented by the rarer class of birds. So thus assisted 
by his knowledge, Alice and Tom laid the foundation of 
a collection of eggs, which years after when the yet 
baby brother grew old enough, were so enriched and 
finely classified, as to excel, in the opinion of many 
ornithologists, any collection extant, especially of such 
British birds as frequent mountainous districts. 

I know not how it was, yet it was scarcely in pursuits 
of this sort that Alice felt true delight, so much as in 
rambling quite alone with her papa to some particular 
spot of interest, there to sit down amidst its rich 
scenery, whilst he poured into her ear a thousand things 
of history and of tradition. 

Amidst the deep and far-wide woods of that ancient 
village, where old Molly had lived and died, and amidst 
one of the loveliest landscapes with which nature has 
garnished this round ball of earth, lay then, and still lie 
now, the ruins of a great and celebrated monastery. 
Sward fine as the smoothest lawn lay around it: the 
prostrate ruins, of dark red sandstone, were covered by 
dense sweeping masses of ivy ; the great groined win- 
dow, and such portions of the pillars and walls as were 
yet standing, were full, in cleft and nook and on the 
topmost coping-stones, of waving tufts of golden, 
scented gilliflowers. Searching one fine spring evening, 
just at that time when the copses are full of primroses, 
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in that portion of the ruins where a few very ojd twisted 
apple and plum-trees and some dried-up ponds showed 
that here had been the monks* garden, A.lice came, in a 
little mossied, hidden nook, upon a fine bunch of poly- 
anthuses, or rather primroses, which from ancient culti- 
vation had assumed a new form and colour, as flowers 
tended carefully will do. And thus, though this abbey- 
garden had been so long desecrated and destroyed, — 
though this lonely tuft of flowers had blown more than 
two hundred springs, unseen and untouched, except by 
the dew, the winds, the sun, it still bore on it, thus 
lowly and forgotten, the sign of care and cultivation, 
though perhaps almost sunk into a weed beside its 
former glory. Startled by the novelty of such a bunch 
of flowers in such a place, Alice called out to her papa, 
who sat reading no great way off", beneath the shadow of 
one of the groined arches ; he closed his book, and 
came and knelt down beside her on the turf. Then he 
explained to her, when he had examined the plant, that 
this was, perhaps, a seedling from the long-ago monks* 
bed of polyanthuses : and that cultivation, in whatever 
shape it fell, or upon whatever thing, was of such divine 
power, and of such lasting influence, as to exist amidst 
the worst of ruin and the direst of calamity. A mind, 
a man, a flower, — exalted, perfected, beautified, — long 
retain their glory, their perfection, their odour, and 
their hue, amidst the worst adversity and sternest fate. 
Thus to cultivate, adorn, make better, brings the lowliest 
things nearer unto Q-od, in a way which cannot die, 
except by degrees, — like a faint and fainter echo of a 
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note of heavenly music, " Let this still richly-painted 
and sweet-scented primrose teach you, my dear one, 
that to adorn nature by love and care, is to glorify the 
Maker of the Heavens ! " Sacred be that polyanthus, 
and the ruined niche which sheltered it from the win- 
ter's tepipe8ts,and the raging winds. 

There was so much to see about this ruined abbey, so 
many little points of local history to verify, that though 
some miles away, they returned to it through this sum- 
mer again and again. Varying the road they took to it, 
they were crossing a little brawling brook one rich sum- 
mer afternoon, when all at once Alice's papa stood still 
upon the splashy stones, and pointed his stick down 
amidst its ripples. ^'What is that, my dear one? a 
stone, or what?" Alice could stand upon a smaller 
splashy stone than her papa, and could bend and touch 
what he pointed at. But whatever it was, it was so 
imbedded amidst other stones in the gravel of the 
stream, as only to be dislodged after some minutes' 
labour, by using the point of her papa's stick. And, 
when lifted, it was so covered with mud and small fresh- 
water shells, as to be scarcely distinguishable whether 
it were marble, or stone, or wood beneath. But 
after some washing in the brawling waters, Alice and 
her papa found what they supposed an odd-shaped stone, 
not only to be a piece of marble of the most rare and 
pellucid kind, but the fragment of a once exquisite 
statue, as seen by a portion of chiselled drapery falling 
round an unsandalled foot and leg and a portion of a 
thigh. I have some knowledge of sculpture and of the 
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marbles used both in ancient and modem art, but I have 
never seen a piece more approach the pellucidity, or 
clearness of alabaster, than this. In the thin strip of 
drapery which joined the folds of the garment to the 
leg and thigh, it was so clear, that even water-worn and 
still dirty as it was, Alice and her papa, as they held it 
up between their faces and the light, could see the sun 
distinctly. 

When thus they had fully examined it, and Alice, 
tying it up in her papa's pocket-handkerchief, swung it 
on her arm, they pursued their walk towards the ancient 
ruins with redoubled interest, tracing as they went 
along a rude roadway, which leading directly from the 
little ford thus just crossed, was probably once, when in 
a better condition, a way of communication between the 
abbey and adjoining country. As thus they pleasantly 
passed on over the rich turf, the divine warm sun glad- 
dening their hearts, and making the whole landscape, 
bending towards the river, one splendid scene of che- 
quered light and shade, this dear and learned papa con- 
versing, told Alice that this fragment of marble had 
probably belonged to some exquisite piece of foreign 
sculpture, once adorning the shrine, or niches of the 
religious house, to the ruins of which they were now 
bending their steps. That abbeys, or religious houses 
of the order to which this one belonged, that of St. 
Augustine, were unusually rich in paintings and sculp- 
ture, by reason of the great intercourse this order had 
with Home and the Papal States, and from its wealth 
and patronage, by that race of pontiffs, who were such 
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munificent patrons of art. Sculpture in that age was 
comparatively unknown as an art in England, and this 
«tatue, that of the Virgin, or more probably an angel, 
had been brought unquestionably from Italy by some 
foreign ecclesiastic, and had stood in the monastery till 
the dissolution, in the reign of Henry YIII., of all mo- 
nasteries and religious houses belonging to the Catholic 
faith. That in an age when men were too rude and un- 
lettered to distinguish between a faith and its symbols, 
or signs, between a picture and the prayer addressed to 
it, when ignorant men could not tell that everything 
beautiful on earth holds within it the power to purify 
and exalt us, they broke into these receptacles of the 
chiefest works of art and learning, and burning, ruining, 
destroying, wreaked in their ignorance, on inanimate and 
senseless, yet in a wiser sense priceless things, that ven- 
geance which should have fallen only on wicked and am- 
bitious time-servers. Thus (still conversed the thought- 
ful father) ignorance in that age, as now, was the greatest 
and worst of evils; for there perished thits through 
direful ignorance, or the rapacity of those eager to 
clutch and enjoy, works of art, paintings, books, which 
nothing can restore, and the like of which the world will 
never see again. Alice's papa then went on to tell her, 
that the monastery being probably broken into, and 
sacked by the neighbouring peasantry, this rich angel- 
figure had shared the fate of others, and its fragments 
had been scattered piece by piece, as the destroyers 
returned on their wild path. That thus thrown by some 
rude peasant hand, this piece of precious marble had 
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probably lain in the brook from the day of its destruc- 
tion, — ^tbat is, full three hundred years, — and that the 
water thus running so continually oyer it had worn the 
little channels and hollows so plainly seen. 

" But we will keep it for ever, papa," said Alice, " and 
try to forget that rude rough hands have ever touched it. 
It is still so beautii^ ; the foot so airy on the ground, the 
garment so like what I should think an angel's would 
be, that I could easily learn to think it as lovely as 
the day it stood new, an angel from the sculptor's hand. 
This won't be wrong, papa, will it ? And though I shall 
not fall down and worship, still I may always think of 
it, and look at it with that sort of prayer in my heart I 
always have when things of beauty are before me ?" 

" To admire truth, and beauty, and good, is to pray, 
my dear one." 

Never had the ruins appeared so beautiful to Alice as 
on this evening. Hand-in-hand the father and child 
admired the beautiful architecture, the natural lawn on 
which the abbey stood, the grandeur of the river in the 
distance, the green heavy pomp of woods around, the 
copses wherein she used to gather primroses with Molly, 
the tower on the hiU from whose battlements they had 
so often looked, the rustic school-house in the woods, 
the grand mansion of the owners of the soil, — and on 
the right-hand, stealing far away into the misty distance 
of the moorland, lay the abbey's unenclosed burial- 
ground, some of the monkish graves yet entire, their 
heavy flag-stones still bearing the iron cross, whilst 
on a few was cut the Latin word "JB«*w/yflw»," 
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** I shall rise again." The turf; nibbled to the fineness 
of a lawn, by browsing sheep, did not allow the nettle 
or the darnel to even spring ; though here and there, 
between stray clumps of sapling underwood and bushy 
fern, primroses richly grew. 

"With more than common interest they wandered 
amidst the ruins ; — into what had been the chancel, the 
<;hoirs, the dormitories, the great kitchen, and into the 
<;hapter-house, more entire than the rest ; for a portion 
of the groined roof was still preserved, some of the 
cedar- wood employed in decoration was yet left, and all 
the groined niches and arches and rich sculptured span- 
drels were just a. pointed and new as when finis J by 
the craftsman. But the floor was gone, the spandrels of 
the windows were unglazed, and rough cribs were nailed 
against the walls, for the sleek kine of the farm-house 
which had been built at the rear of the ruins. Four or 
five of ^ these meek creatures now browsed in peacefiil 
stillness, and one small heifer with a longer tether than 
the Test, came gently and licked Alice over both face 
and hands, as she and her papa sat on the stone seat of 
one of the groined niches, as if in its meek heart it said : 
^' Love and duty are still on earth, so do not grieve at 
•change whilst these are left." 

After seeing the sunset from the great window, and 
tying up a sweet bunch of its golden wallflower, the 
fiEither and his little daughter entered the deep shadows 
of the woods which led towards home. 

In a dale in this district, not far off the village where 
Molly had lived, was a small and scattered hamlet, be- 
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longing to some rudely-worted coal-pits, on the rocky 
moorland near. In one of their early summer walks of 
that year, the good doctor met with an old woman car- 
rying water from a spring, who was accompanied by a 
little child of three or four years of age, so dreadfiilly 
seamed by the smallpox, as to attract his notice, and 
make him enter into conversation with her. She soon 
told him, that during the heat of a summer previous to 
this, the smallpox had carried off the entire children of 
the Tillage with the exception of this and a few others ;. 
and concluded by saying " And wuU agin, sur, I reckon. 
It's an uncommon sharp thing in these parts, and sin*^ 
that bit o' grief like, babies (blessings on 'em though) 
ha' sprung up like flowers — ^more the pity, if that here 
coome agin." The good doctor then asked her if she 
had ever heard of vaccination. " A na'ber had once sid 
sommut on't, but she didna know." . "Well, from that 
moment, the doctor determined to come often to this 
village, and be its good angel. So he commenced 
directly ; and whenever he could spare a day, once or 
twice a week, perhaps, he walked over to this village,, 
usually though without Alice, for he did not like she- 
should see the ignorance and rudeness he met with, nor 
the coarse rebuff, nor the rude suspicion of interested 
motives, at first entertained against him. But at last 
he won his way. He talked and informed, he cured 
diseases the villagers' simples could not, and this 
power served effectually as a weapon against ignorance 
and superstition. Well, before this fine summer had 
waned much into autumn, he had vaccinated many little 
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children, and became known throughout this hidden 
moorland dale as the '' good doctor." So thus success- 
ful, and wishing to show Alice the power which gentle- 
ness and knowledge wins over rudeness and ignorance, 
they took their way there one early autumn afternoon. 
Crossing the broad sweeping river by the ancient ferry- 
boat, ascending to the uplands, threading the shadowy 
copses, and crossing their brawling rivulets, they at last 
entered a wide forest lane, leading directly to the hamlet. 
It was a shadowy, still place, scarcely separated from 
the forest, which ascended to a wide upland on either 
side. But still as it was, they had not gone far beneath 
the shadowy hedge-boughs before shouts of childish 
merriment met their ear, and hurrying onward (for 
Alice's papa guessed from whence and whom the noise 
came), a sudden bend in the lane brought at once full 
to view as many as twenty to five-and-twenty children, 
of from two to seven years old, either gathered in groups 
upon the rich turf, seated on the sloping bank beneath 
the tufted fern, or swinging and climbing the old rough 
heavy timbered gate, which led into the depths of the 
woodland. The elder ones, it was clear, had already 
paid a visit to the wood-side, for wild flowers of many 
sorts were heaped and strewn about, together with 
rushes from a splashy spring, the trickling of which 
could be heard amongst the forest leaves. But the 
moment the sounds of footsteps caught their ear, and 
they turned and saw the doctor, aU except the very 
youngest raised a shout, and forgetting rush-cap, posy, 
and willow-switch, came running helter-skelter towards 
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him, some instantly climbing round Mm, otters tugging 
at liis hand, others, still babies, reaching up on their 
little tiptoes to be kissed, and some few, sheepishly 
hanging back, holding down their heads till he shonld 
address them. Alice was perfectly astonished, for she 
was quite unprepared for such a scene. 

"And so, you rogues," spoke the doctor, stooping 
down his fine noble face for some three or four little 
girls outstretched on tiptoes to kiss him, " you expected 
me, did you ? Well, you see I've come, and brought 
this little lady to look at you." 

'' Good dadda doctor," spoke the least, for the elder 
ones no^ drew off, as if afraid of familiarity before the 
little stranger, " some to%, eh P Nice diddle tings in 
pocket P" and then half bashfully and shily, they stole 
round to his two pockets and peeped in, and then looked 
up into the doctor's face inquiringly, as much as to say, 
"May our little hands go in?" The doctor did not 
keep them long in suspense, but approaching the forest- 
gate, sat down on the tufbed sward, and searched his 
pockets, every little eye and many little fingers being 
pointed at it, as if it were a world full of infinite and 
matchless riches. So out came a paper of Everton 
toffee, a little packet of those nice comfits which have 
each a caraway-seed within it, some dozen luscious ber- 
gamot-pears, and last, a little square packet done up in 
very white paper, which he gave to Alice. He then dis- 
tributed this little feast amongst them, to their infinite 
delight and joy, some drawing near to kiss him whilst 
they ate, but all so busy, and keeping a silence so pro- 
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found, as to make distinct the trickle of the springs, the 
squirrels in the trees, and the wood wain as it crept 
along the forest. Alice Vas presently allowed to open 
the nice parcel, and bring out and distribute its con- 
tents, of the rich, light brown gingerbread, peculiar to 
that country, and made in the shape of fingers. These 
were so nice as to win quite a triumph of love for Alice ; 
even the elder ones came sidling to kiss her, and to 
bring her their rush baskets and their posies. As one 
little shoeless child knelt down, and held out with its 
right hand towards Alice a dangling spray of honey* 
suckle, it thrust its- left and little closed-up fist into the 
bosom of its tattered &ock, as Alice had noticed several 
others do, and so, as she thanked the little creature for 
the flowers, she asked it what it hid there. 

" Bit for mam^ and little Dick o'-the-pit. Dick likes 
tofiy, so does mam, so does babby." , 

" Then my papa has often brought you some ? " asked 
Alice. 

" Ay, and cured my little arm, and the babby's arms 
and Dick's arm, — mam say we shanna 'an the smallpox 
now." And as it spoke the child dropped the comfits in 
its bosom, and dragging up the sleeve of its little frock, 
showed the scarce-healed scar, which was to kindly keep 
her childish beauty as Qod had made it. Alice now saw 
the real result of her papa's visits ; and looking up into 
his face, and from that again to the kneeling beauty of the 
baby, — with all his failings, and his dreams, — he seemed 
to her, in the greatness of his love and his humanity, a 
human creature who could only be didy loved by ^r. 
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his child, by following in his footsteps, and benefiting a 
larger world. She rose and flung her arms around him,^ 
and kissed him, as the babies kissed. From that mo- 
ment, and that act, she was a babj with themselves ; all 
fear of her age and superiority was gone ; the elder lads 
dragged her forward, brought an old hard-backed donkey 
from his quiet browse beneath the fence, helped her ta 
mount, and getting up before and behind, urged it 
onward into the hamlet; leaving the doctor to follow 
and the babies to be dragged home as their tiny nurses 
best could. "When iiie doctor arrived some short time 
after, he found Alice seated in the decent cottage of 
Dick's mother, the kitchen filled with curious neigh- 
bours, the best fruit of the rough moorland garden and 
the richest cream of the one cow set out before her, on 
a little round table, and the old blind grandfather up in 
the chimney-comer playing her a sweet old Border air 
upon his ancient kit. During the half-hour the good 
doctor sat there, the ruddy, sun-burnt mothers of the 
hamlet brought their -chubby babies, and hushing them 
at their breasts, untied the tiny sleeves of bedgown and 
pinafore, and showed the dimpled arms of baby-loveli- 
ness. I draw this little scene from life and nature, my 
dear ones, and it is only a pity that our great English 
painter, "Wilkie, whose old " Blind Fiddler " you all so- 
well knowj had not seen it to immortalize it upon 
canvas. 

Several times affcer this Alice accompanied her papa. 
One evening when they had extended their walk con- 
siderably fisirther on to the moorland than they had -yet 
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ever done, and this for the purpose of viewing the few 
rude coal-pits I have already mentioned, a heavv shower 
of rain, just as they reached the moorland's edge, made 
them look for shelter. Some few trees were scattered 
about the roadway, but a low and thick-thatched house 
appearing amongst these, they hastened towards it. The 
moorland sward lay rich around, the many-treed garden 
fringed it with wild luxuriance, whilst from an old elm* 
tree, a few paces from the door, swung a weather-beaten 
defaced sign, on which had once been painted a bowl. 
As they hastened and unlatched the haJf-door, they saw 
that this place was not only a road-side inn, but a. 
country shop as well ; for in the little casement were 
stuck pipes, red-herrings, bread, soap, candles, starch, 
and other groceries. As they could make no one hear^ 
they entered, and saw a wide kitchen before them, a. 
bit of rude counter stuck beneath the grocery-filled 
casement, but all the rest fitted up as roadside inns 
of the humbler, rustic class usually are. What, how- 
ever, immediately attracted the doctor's notice was a 
very large and heavy sort of oaken press, standing in 
a recess opposite the dooir. The pieces of timber 
in it were more like the beams of a house than any- 
thing else, so vast, so rough-hewn were they. Origi- 
nally it must have belonged to some far different 
dwelling, for all the rest of the household goods were 
dilapidated and sordid; but it had evidently stood 
in its present place for years, as its top was covered 
with dust, and crowded with old lanterns, a blackbird's- 
cage stuck full of balls of yam, the shank of a spinning* 
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wheel, and the other odds and ends of an untidy house- 
wife. The doctor stood thns examining this ancient 
thing with all the eye of an antiquary, when Alice, 
touching his hand, exclaimed, ''See, papa, there is a 
picture at the rear, and what fine trees it has, though 
so hidden by dust ! " Her papa now looked and thought 
so too ; though to judge was so difficult from the thick 
dust upon it, and the lumber crowded round. But at 
this moment the landlady, a faf old dame, in a linsey- 
woolsey petticoat, with a coloured jacket over it, like a 
short bedgown, appeared from a sort of backhouse, and 
repUed somewhat snappishly to his address, by saying, 
" Ay, ay, ye may stand, if yer nesh o' cold 'neath the 
trees, though as to that they'd keep out a tidy might o' 
rain, I take it. As for the pictur up yander, my maister 
had it wi' sum t'other bits o' things &om a public down 
the dale. Ay, and I reckon it in'na bin down fram 
theere for nigh thirty yere nor more ; we an'na taste 
for sich things like." 

" But if you'd allow me to look at it," replied the 
doctor, ''I should be infinitely obliged; I'm a great 
iulmirer of pictures." 

" Ay, take it down sur, if ye liken, only minden ould 
John's gun, for it's gotten a charge, I take it, as I an'na 
no time like, it bdng wayBhing day, to be meddling wi' 
•ou'd dusty lumber, safe and qui't out on the way. But 
yell find it in'na worth the trouble, I guess." As she gave 
this opinion the dame thrust a fagot into the fire, lighted 
her short thick pipe, and sat down in an old arm-chair, 
about as heavy and ponderous as the oaken press. 
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The doctor, mounting on a stool, carefully lifted down 
the picture, blew off the dust and carried it to the door, 
on which the rich light of the rainbow strongly fell ; and 
though in a moment he found that what he held in his 
hands was a precious thing, he could hear the old lady 
repeating to herself over and over again, " A town mon, 
I know, but he'll finden't nowt, I'm mighty sartin." 
But in spite of this prophecy, the doctor had found 
it something, for in one comer was written, " George 
Morland," and it was a view taken in this very country 
too, for it represented a scene in old Molly's village not 
three miles away, and, sketching a portion of the village 
pool, a rustic cottage, and the shadowy copse which half 
encompassed it, gave the master subjects of this painter, 
two cows standing knee deep in the stream ; whilst a 
shaggy donkey, which some peasant children were adorn- 
ing with flowers, and hugging round the muzzle, pa- 
tiently leaned its neck over the rude bar of a rustic 
garden wicket. The time was evening, and the rich 
sunset, gilding the whole delicious scene, lighted up the 
depths of the copse and the little nest-like hollows, decked 
with turf and moss, where the violet grew in hidden 
and in scented loveliness, and the primrose threw a 
rim of pale and yellow softness on the yellow green- 
ness of its own tapering opening leaves. There was 
splendour on the boughs, peace on the scene, and the 
power of Ood in the hand which could give Nature such 
an image of herself ! 

As the doctor came back, and brought the picture 
reverently as it were towards the old dame, she, as if to 
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Replay her knowledge and sagadty, and be beforehand 
in what the doctor was going to say, exclaimed, " Ay, 
Ay, I know'd thee'd find nowt 'na in it. It dunna tak 
much to Lim that." 

''But how didyonr husband get it?'* 

^ Well, if I reckon right, what he once sedden thirty 
year agone, it come fra the Arms, down the dale Tillage 
yander, and was painted by some wild sort o' chap, as 
roamed a deal about this country jist then. And as he 
could na' pay a pretty long score, the landlord tooken 
this for % and so kept it, till it coome at his death, and 
at a bit o' sale theere was, wi soome t' other things, to 
my John, an uncommon fine young mon sur, then, and 
the best o' the country side at hayswathe and harvest.'* 

'' And this man's name was Morland ? " 

" Ay, I reckon it was summet a' thaten ; nowt good 
for much, I tak 't, like the pictur." 

" But I would gladly buy it,*' said the doctor, " if 
you'll part with it, and say what I shall give you for it." 

'' Ye might just as well hav 't as it to stand up yander 
lumbering like. But my John in'na at 'wo'um, and 
though it binna nowt, he's an oddish sort o* mon, and 
don't like missing owd things &om owd places. But I'll 
speak on't if ye like. Ye may be cooming this way agin, 
and can lam." 

'' This day week I'll call," said the doctor ; '' and tell 
your John I'll give him two poundlb if he like to take 
it.** 

'' That's a might o' money, sur, and I reckon he wull, 
for he's scrapen like. Though if he dunna, I wull, for 
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it's good for nowt, except it be for a sign, which I 
reckon is what John's kept it for so many yare, as the 
* Bowl's' gotten rayther worser o' wear like." 

The doctor, after another examination of this match- 
less picture in the now beamiag sun outside the cottage 
door, was about replacing it up in its quaint, dusty, 
smoky nook, when the dame, laying aside her pipe, ex- 
<;laimed, " No, dunna do that, sur, my mem'ry's uncom- 
mon bad; so if ye ra'sen it by the scales yander, or on 
the window-sill, my John'U see't, and we can talk it 
o'er." With infinite regret the doctor left the picture. 
!Rearing it up on the old window-sill nearest the garden, 
and saying he would call again next week, he bid the 
mistress of the 'Bowl' good day, and with Alice descended 
the broad moorland towards the valley. Evening already 
gathering round, the heights of the moorland were 
clothed in mist, and the few rough coal-pit mouths not 
distinguishable &om the jagged bilberry and gorse bushes 
scattered about. On the broad sweeping Severn lay 
the last red fringes of the sun, beckoning them, as it 
seemed, to its shores and to their home. 

That day week came, and the doctor, alone, revisited 
the scene. The dame was serving a knapsacked soldier 
journeying across the hills, with a cup of ale, beneath 
the elm-tree, and she rather reluctantly answered his 
inquiries. " "Well, ye see, sur," she at last said, *' ye 
canna ha' the pictur, for it be gone. Some Lunnen 
mon, fly-fishing in these parts, came in for a pint 0' ale 
and a bit o' supper the very next night, and seed the 
pictur in the window. As it happened, I was jist speak- 
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ing to my John about it, as this mon spying it, was 
turning it round and round, peering at the dust on't J 
supposen, and so when I said, the doctor as has done 
sich a mint o' good in the village yander, has bin and 
offered two pounds for't, this traveller said directly, 
' And I'll gee ye four, if ye liken,' and so, after some 
to-do though, for he did not like parting wi' the owd 
lumber, John let the mon take it off that very night ; for 
as he said^ four was on course better than two pounds. 
But jist now after that night my maister has taken on 
supposen that the thing's worth a deal, or this mok 
would'na 'a been so ready to make a bargain ; so he's 
bin blaming me for letting it coome down fra the owd 
press, where he says it might jist as well 'a rested in 
peace, as gone that 'ens to a farrener (foreigner)." 

In this old broad country dialect the old dame related 
the loss of the fine Morland, which the doctor traced to 
the possession of a stranger, who, fishing in these parts, 
had lodged for some days at the inn, in old Molly's 
village. Erom thence all clue to it was lost ; but not 
many months afber, the doctor, to his astonishment, read 
in one of the London papers of the sale in a West-end 
auction-room, for seventy guineas, of a picture which 
perfectly answered to the description given. From 
other particulars which he afberwards learnt, it was 
really the identical picture of his and Alice's discovery 
in this rustic moorland inn. Another picture of this 
same master was afberwards found in the district. Such 
is the story of Morland in this little history of Alice 
Tyne. 
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But these incidents, enriched so much by the beauties 
of nature, were just now almost the only light shed on 
the dark life of the child. In her home was nothing- 
but sorrow, and difficulty, and the direst of necessity ; 
and like all children of the poor and the unfortunate, 
she was old, quite old— indeed had been so for a long 
while — before the age of childhood was past. But it is 
not for me, who wish to make this a pleasant record, 
to lay bare these deep and accumulated miseries; 
though perhaps on Alice their larger burden fell, for 
the reason that she thought deeply, and fretted, and 
vexed herself sorely. She thought of both present and 
future, and these woes hung like lead on her soul. 
Many and many a night, when all the small still house- 
hold were at rest, she and poor Tom would rise, and 
creeping down to the embers of the kitchen fire, sit 
hand-in-hand, till they were very cold, talking over the 
fresh troubles of the day, or those which had to be 
dreaded. And yet, poor children, they could think of 
no remedies; they understood not the worth of their 
own patient faith and devoted love. 

The autumn crept on pregnant with these troubles, 
of debt, and misery ; many, many of which, the meanest 
and the worst of all, these children had to face and 
stand before. But the brimming cup may have a drop 
which shall make it overflow, and Alice's had one. 

The great lawsuit I have mentioned had gone unex- 
pectedly against her papa, and he was called upon to 
pay its large costs. The London letter which contained 
this news came early one unusually bleak and dull 

u 
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October day, and wildly flinging it down the instant he 
had read it, her papa seized his hat and hurried from 
the house. As soon as she knew the contents of this 
letter, fraught with such absolute ruin, Alice's anguish 
may be well conceived, for she was so old in sorrows 
of this sort as to be able to weigh every step of the 
ruin to come. But when the day wore on, and night 
came without bringing her papa, and to her spoken 
fears no other answer was given than " Oh ! he'll come 
back," this anguish became agony, — fearful agony, when 
the next day came and went without his return. She 
was not permitted to go out, and nothing further of 
sympathy, except froin poor Tom, met her ear, beyond 
the repetition of " Oh ! he'll come back." But she did 
not think so. That night she neither undressed, nor 
went to bed, and Tom watched with her. The house 
was breadless and penniless, and nearly fireless, and the 
weather unusually frosty and keen. Still, still this 
fearful time passed on ; misery and passionate despair 
were at their height in this poor child's heart, who 
loved her father, and rightly, with so much fervent 
idolatry. Evening came, so did night ; yet he did not 
return. She began to be conscious that this suspense 
could not be much longer borne, and she determined 
if he were not home by midnight, to brave everything 
and seek him. Nine was struck by the abbey clock, 
and so was ten, for as she sat in the shadowy kitchen 
alone, without fire or candle, and close beside the un- 
shuttered casement nearest the hearth, she could hear 
it strike with slow, measured distinctness. The weather 
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was exceedingly sharp and cold for an October night, 
for there was a slight frost ; and the moon, at its full, 
shone with such intense brilliancy as to make every- 
thing in the wide road as distinct and visible as at 
noonday, so that the continuous stream of the running 
spring opposite looked like a bow of quicksilver, span- 
ning the shadows of the splashy stones. On, too, the 
rich foliage of the abbey walnut-trees, as they swept 
like plumes, above the quaint old wooden gables of the 
house opposite, and far upon the dim shadows of the 
chamber where she sat, the splendour of this calm and 
peaceful night shone down. All the household had gone 
to bed, even Tom ; no living thing was with her in the 
stem stillness of this great despair, but her little brother 
asleep upon her lap ; for he had begged that night not 
to be put to bed, but to lie in her arms, or else in his 
wicker cradle, till " papa came home." He had fallen 
asleep a long, long while ; yet she could not bear to 
part with him from her weary arms, for it solaced her to 
look down upon his happy sleeping face, to feel his 
warm pure breath against her cheek, to feel his heart 
beat to and fro against her own. It struck eleven, yet 
there she was, still crouched upon the chair beside the 
casement, which almost every moment she unhasped 
and opened. But not so much as a dog moved along 
the street, or threw a shadow on the silvered stones ; 
and no other sound had been audible for a long 
while, except the trickle of the spring, as still on 
it poured its riches with the sweetest of monotony, 
saving once, when the great Irish mail dashed past with 

v2 
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tlie roar and speed of the winds. Desolate, hungry, 
weary, and in an agony of terror, she leant her head 
upon the arm which rested against the casement-ledge, 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. No sorrow 
could be more drear, or profound. But all at once, as 
these tears flowed down, her heart grew calm ; some- 
thing in a moment filled her soul and whole being with 
a feeling indescribable ; a feeling as self-reliant, noble, 
conscious of power, sublime with hope, as on that me- 
morable evening of the rich sunset and the pastoral 
lea ; that feeling which never once since then till now- 
had come again. In a moment she was calm, and all 
her tears were stayed; she looked up, and there the 
heavenly moon, still calmer than herself, seemed to 
beam down upon her with a large benignity and mercy. 
It did not sail on in the great blue ocean of the heavens, 
but seemed to stay, like some great beacon ship upon 
its way, to pour its hopeful light upon the darkness of 
her sorrow. It spoke to her soul; it said distinctly, 
just as if it spoke, and had the power to make a lis- 
tener, " Not always thus, young child ! not always 

DESOLATE, AlO) HUNGEY, AND UNKNOWN, — HoPE ON." 

And as this utterance passed away, there seemed ga- 
thered to her brain a universe of thought, a mastery, a 
power, which lifted her from earth. In the unconscious 
fervour of the moment, she uprose, and half dropped 
the sleeping baby from her arms. Looking down upon 
the unhasped and slightly opened casement, what did 
she behold, but that dear face she loved with such affec- 
tion ; pale, haggard, and worn with anguish, but still hU 
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fiice. In a moment the child, now awake, was set 
within the cradle, and she had bounded to the hall- 
door and was within his arms. She had no trouble 
now. She kissed his cold dank brow and frosted hands, 
and led him in. She pressed him into his accustomed 
seat, she tore up her childish workbox and thrust it in 
the grate, and with matches, and paper, and bellows, 
soon had a fire : soon had the little round table near ; 
soon the tea-pot, and a cup and saucer ; soon the half- 
ounce, of tea, the little sugar, the loaf of bread, she had 
got credit for at the huckster's the night before, in 
expectation of this return. These were produced from 
their hiding-place in the tin plate-warmer, and when 
this luxurious tea was made, poured out, and tasted,, 
and whilst she held the one half-lifeless hand to the fire, 
and chafed it into warmth, she said, almost speaking for 
the first time, so religious had been their silence, so 
religious and beautiful was their communion at all times, 
" Dear father, I thought you never would return.'' 

Like one confessing the guilt of an intended crime, 
the father buried his face in his hands, and said sub- 
missively, " Only for your pure, dear sake, my sweet one, 
have I returned. Nothing but you saved me from the 
last rashness of despair last night. Since I left you no 
bread has passed these lips, — no roof has sheltered me, 
— I've wandered with the winds." 

They sat together almost till the dawn of the clear, 
cold, frosty morning ; and though this subject was never 
again referred to by either, a newer and diviner link of 
love from that night existed between the father and the 
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child. The grave has broken it ; but God may please 
yet to re-unite it in His diviner world ! 

Still, the greater secret of the night remained unre- 
vealed for many, many years. It was one not to be 
spoken of, — ^not because of sinfulness, but just other- 
wise, of purity. But, through many and many desolate 
hours, through a hundred sterner vicissitudes than any 
here recorded, through disappointments innumerable, 
through all the chances of the worst of hard- earned 
bread, the revelation of that calm, majestic moon has 
ever given hope and faith in good, and preached itself 
out anew like a true prayer. May it have spoken a 
true prophecy ; and the world — its guilt, its ignorance, 
its errors — be benefited thereby. 

This page is the last of sorrow I shall set down. 

The great household trouble was got over better than 
at first imagined, and her good papa, in order to reward 
her love and duty, now gratified her half-expressed wish 
to learn French. She had progressed bravely with her 
Latin. So diligent had been her studies beneath the 
old spreading damson-tree, and up the warm chimney 
nook, that by this early winter, she had passed through 
the Delectus twice, and now began CsBsar. So her papa 
spoke to the first French master in the town, to come 
and give her some lessons; for the beautiful language of 
Fenelon had been read to her, and she wished to read 
herself about Calypso and the matchless isle. 

The evening it was arranged that Monsieur Corna- 
musa should come and give his first lesson, was looked 
forward to with the most intense anxiety. No event of 
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her small life had been of such immense importance as 
this was, in her own idea. As now the nights were 
cold, for it might be called early winter, she, with her 
own hand, a long, long while before it could possibly be 
wanted, lighted a fine fire in the little wainscoted par- 
lour leading from the hall ; searched over aild over 
again, so that every thing within the room might be 
exact and nicely set, — the books, the pens and ink, the 
bright and glittering candlesticks rubbed by her own 
hand till, like tiny mirrors on every side, they multi- 
plied her face a hundredfold ; again roused up the fire, 
and swept the already scrupulously clean hearth, made 
so that very morning by herself, till the warm glow 
shone on the old carved book-case, the wainscot, the 
great mahogany table, the sweeping plants beneath the 
lattice panes, and so richly fell upon the china tiles 
around the grate, (both of which had been bought by 
her papa, for their former and larger house,) as to make 
the full ripe strawberries amidst their leaves, painted 
thereon with beautiful exactness to nature, look as 
luscious as the prim est summer fruit. 

Well, he came ; a proud grand man at first he seemed 
to be, but this wore off as Alice got accustomed to him. 
He taught so well, and took such pains, as to make 
his little pupil quite at ease ; and so instead of the 
lessons being dreaded, they were looked upon as the 
brightest events of the week. Such preparations on 
these days, it was quite wonderful. Such rubbings, 
such making neat, such hard sorrowful labour to hide 
poverty. Many of you, my dear ones, who read this 
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liistory, know nothing of such sorrows, or ever will, 
perhaps to you they are almost inconceivable ; but for 
this reason do not look contemptuously down upon, 
learning thus attained, for it is the same precious thing, 
whether acquired in grandeur or in rags. In a week or 
two, this good Monsieur had such an opinion of his 
pupil as to make his salutation thus, as he bowed him- 
self into the room, and glanced down upon the little 
exercises and papers so neatly arranged upon the table : 
" Bon soir, ma chere et petite Mademoiselle ; avez-vous 
travaiUS beaucoup P Eh bien, vous serez une eleve 
tres-distingu^e." And as he spoke thus, he would rub 
hishand s, and, standing before the glow of the fire, look 
down upon her beaming face. Oh, these were nights o^ 
matchless happiness ! 

But they were too happy to last. At the end of the 
quarter, her papa found the expense would be too great; 
so just as she had mastered the verbs, begun to know 
that others besides Homer had written beautifully of 
Calypso and Ulysses, and to read sentences to her papa 
out of his copy of Bossuet on Sunday evenings, the 
whole had to vanish like a dream, and her heart sank 
down like dying ashes on a hearth. It was just as 
if fine food had been placed before her hungry lips, 
and then as it was about to be tasted, an invisible 
hand snatched it away. She concealed much of this 
grief from her papa j but nothing had ever affected her 
whole being like it ; it was a* grief, like losing a thing 
passionately loved, and the influence and impression 
of this sorrow have remained with her to this hour. 
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For she feels as if slie would collect all learning, and 
heap it up, and place it before you, even in your very 
hearts, my dear ones ; and make you good and wise 
thereby, for it is the only thing that can do so. The 
water of an eternal fountain was at her lips ; yet though 
thirsty and so beseeching, she might not taste. Thus 
from this small disappointment of her childhood, sprung 
her fervent pity that the children of the poor should re- 
main untaught; and the fearless assertion, that they 
ought to be taught, and tihall yet he taught well; which 
now is ever on her lips and in her pen. 

I write to you, my dear ones, no fiction, but earnest 
truth ; and, therefore, let me impress upon your minds 
as holy things, love to your parents, and diligent accept- 
ance of the learning and opportunities their love, and 
labour, and anxieties place before you. For we only 
love GK)d in proportion as we increase our capability of 
understanding the matchless wonders of His hands ! 

In our climate, sweet days fall in unexpected seasons ; 
so after quite a foretaste of spring ill the month of Fe- 
bruary, a mild and glowing night looked down upon the 
earth. Alice had been in bed some time, when she was 
awoke by the tramp of feet and the noise of strange 
tongues. Hastening from her room, into the adjoining 
sitting-room, which ran over the entire kitchen and 
looked out into the street, a group of some dozen men 
dressed in smocks, or fustian coats, and accompanied 
by a woman of great stature^ in a short red cloak and 
slouch beaver bonnet, were seen standing before the 
house door, as if awaiting some one. She guessed, that 
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whoever they were, they had come to fetch her papa, 
BO she partly dressed and went downstairs. She was 
right ; her papa, with, his hat and great-coat on, had 
got a light, and was in the surgery hastily pourings 
something in a bottle, finding up splinters and bandages, 
and putting lint and other things into the Bussia leather 
instrument-case he always carried. When these were 
ready, he scarcely stopped to speak, but kissing her hastily, 
and saying he should be back in the morning, in a moment 
was gone, and by the time she had reached the door, the 
stalwart gipsy woman, with her tall, heroic figure, was 
already in the middle of the road, heading the party, 
and swifbly leading on like some amazon in battle. With 
difficulty as it seemed the rest kept pace with her giant 
strides. 

In the morning, when her papa returned by early 
breakfast-time, he told her that this woman was a cele- 
brated gipsy of a tribe well-known in those counties, 
and which he had often met amidst the hills, and that one 
of her sons, a young man, having broken his leg, she 
had fetched him to their present encampment, some four 
or five miles distant. He then brought to Alice's re- 
collection this place, a wild secluded spot some acres in 
extent, on the edge of deep old woods, which a noble 
family of the county had, more than a century previous, 
in gratitude for some service, left them free use of, so 
long as they needed. 

'* Six or seven mud huts are reared against the banks 
of this glen," said the doctor, "and before several of 
these I found great wood fires burning, and round them 
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collected nearly forty men. In the principal but, which 
was thatched and very comfortable, I found the youug 
man stretched in the greatest agony upon some skins. 
An old-fashioned lamp was burning near him, and by it 
his two sisters knelt, the one spreading some sort of 
poultice of herbs, by which they hoped to ease his 
pain, the other wiping the cold sweat from his face, and 
trying by holding some sharp unguent to his nostrils, to 
arouse him from the long fainting fit into which he had 
faUen." 

The doctor then described the free and noble bearing 
of the tribe; the exquisite beauty and grace Of the 
young women ; his successful reduction of the fracture, 
and the ease of the patient ; the mild and picturesque 
beauty of the night scene ; and that as the grey morning 
broke and cleared the shadows from the misty woods, 
and the sick man calmly slept, he prepared to return. 
The ster%faced gipsy woman who had sat and watched 
every movement of the good doctor with the keen glance 
of a hawk, drew a canvas bag of money from her bosom, 
took from it two pounds, and with the dignity of a 
queen placed it in his hand. " We are not rich, sir," 
she said, " for our trade of hawking pottery has been 
bad of late, but take it with the wish that it were five 
times as much." 

The noble heart laid down the coin beside the flicker- 
ing lamp and turned to go. " Keep it," he said ; " such 
services as these ar^ not hireling; nor does gold lie 
like acorns on the forest sward." Eor a moment she 
shaded her stern face with her bony and aged hands. 
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and then followed him out into the chill mist of the 
morning. Some of the men were stretched around the 
crackling fires, and she stalked amidst them. ''Men,*' 
she said, in a voice, which in a moment roused each re- 
cumbent figure, " here is a true man, without our tribe ; 
so by night or by day, in lane or on common, on hill or 
forest-way, be good to him and his ; recollect, I've said 
it." She finished this command by some sign or oath 
understood only by her people, and when she had made 
it, the doctor moved away amidst the misty boughs^ and 
in a minute had struck the path of the woodlands. 

The sweetest and divinest spring of her young life 
had touched the earth, when Alice, some few mornings 
after the gipsy's accident, accompanied her papa on his 
visit. The way was long, but there was so much to vary 
it, of copse and pool and lane and heath-clad moorland, 
that she felt quite fresh of foot and light of heart, when 
turning round the dark screen of the overhanging wood, 
the gipsies' encampment lay before them. As the hour 
was close upon noon, the great iron pots were swung 
above the fires, and women were going to and fro be- 
tween them and the huts in preparation of the noonday 
meal. The moment the foremost one, who, crouching 
beside a fire, was tending a pot, saw the doctor and 
Alice, she hastened to the sick man's hut to announce 
their coming. The fine old gipsy Woman, who had just 
risen from a spinning-wheel on which wool was twisted, 
met them at the jude doorway, and without heeding the 
doctor as he passed onward to the bed, raised two or 
three inches from the ground on low tressels, seized 
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Alice by the hand and almost dragged her out into the 
stronger light. Bending her tall figure down, so as to 
bring the scarlet handkerchief twisted round her grey- 
hair to the edge of Alice's bonnet, she scanned her face 
with intent earnestness ; so very intent, as to make her 
glance a scowl of almost rigid fixedness. At last she 
muttered, " A way of trouble, but a life of truth. An 
anchor, a beacon, and a guide ; hope on." And, as she 
said this, the sweetest heavenly look of woman passed 
across her stem hard face, and she said something in an 
unknown tongue, which seemed the blessing of a mother. 
Half terrified, however, at the sibyl keenness of the 
gipsy's gaze, Alice withdrew her hand, and hastened to 
the side of her papa. He was talking in a low voice to 
the sick man who, stretched upon the little bed, lay 
amidst linen of exquisite whiteness, though poor and 
coarse. His enormous mass of jet black hair swept 
like a fringe across the pillow, which was evidently 
stuffed with dry soft herbs, probably the wild thyme of 
the heaths, by the soft rustle which it made, and the 
rich odour which it shed about the bed. The face be- 
neath this dishevelled mass of hair, intensely swart in 
hue when in health, was now so rigid, and paled down 
from these dark tints by intensity of pain, as to lie like 
one of chiselled stone, long ages carved upon some 
cloister tomb. As some men have imagined and 
chiselled angels out of marble ; as some men have seen 
great heroes, and graven till such" have become gods in 
stone ; so Alice has often thought that if she could use 
the chisel and the mallet, that splendid human face 
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upon that lowly bed, the breaking light of spring 
streaming down upon it from the one small window** 
pane, whilst all the rest of the hut lay in comparative 
shadow, would make a matchless statue for the world to 
value and admire. Beside this bed was the old 
gipsy's spinning-wheel, and stored round against the 
walls was piled, in coarse wicker baskets, the better sort 
of crockery-ware in which she traded. ■ 

Alice was now bidden to go out and sit beside one of 
the fires, whilst her papa and the gipsy attended to the 
sick man. As she crossed from the doorway, a little 
cavalcade of donkeys laden with panniers of crockery 
came streaming into the hollow accompanied by some 
dozen men and women. Two of the latter the moment 
they saw Alice, came bounding forward, and leading her 
to the fire nearest the hut, where respectful way was 
immediately made for them, crouched down beside her 
on the turf, and peering into her face inquisitively, 
and kissing her repeatedly, talked fast and low, and 
sweetly, though in an unknown tongue. One then 
taking her hand, and searching it,' the other rose and 
fetched some coarse sweet cake upon a platter, and a 
little mug of rich milk, apd set it before her, and then 
as one knelt, and the other moved about, they talked 
rapidly to those around. Alice wondered at their, 
matchless beauty. So light of limb and foot, so lithe 
and graceful, so dark-hued, and yet so glowing and 
round-limbed, and yet when you had seen these, and 
thought them beautiful, you could but look back, and 
back again into the dark depths of their large and in- 
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tenseiy-glowing eyes, of which every glance was ex- 
pressive of kindness. The one might be about four-and- 
tw^enty years old, the other eighteen ; and as daughters 
of the old gipsy, were of course at the head of the tribe, 
and better dressed than the rest of the women. 

By the time the good doctor left his patient, the 
seething pots had been emptied, and the noonday meal 
served out on coarse platters around ; and thus Alice 
had a view of all who then were in the camp, babies and 
children, and women ; a curious motley group, yet 
seemingly contented and happy. At the old gipsy's 
bidding, one of the men hastily finished his meal, and 
casting an old side-saddle on one of the most docile of 
the now unladen and browsing donkeys, lifted her on to 
it, and led it, whilst she rode, for a long way through 
the budding copses and the solitary lanes, the youngest 
gipsy girl walking beside it, and amusing the doctor's 
little daughter with snatches of wild old ballads of that 
country-sme. 

The old gipsy's son had sustained so severe an injury, 
as to be three or four months before he recovered, and 
thus the tribe were detained an unusual time in the 
district. But some weeks after its removal more into 
the hills for the summer season, the old gipsy stalked 
into the doctor's house, one night between nine and ten 
o'clock, without either knocking or using ceremony of 
any sort. After a dignified and silent survey of the 
group assembled round the evening table, she lifted up 
her shoi^t red cloak, and produced from beneath it a 
small and exquisitely- shaped cup, of the finest porce- 
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laia ; and without comment of any sort placed it before 
Alice. JSTo Etruscan vase, of which this was a copy, was 
ever more exquisitely shaped ; for it had the rare merit 
in things of this sort, of the two handles rising up some 
way beyond the rim, and dipping down again into it, 
with a singularly flowing line. And on the one side, 
the rest being of the purest white, was the word " Alice, 
thus set in a half circle, the letters being gilt. 

V ^ 



As she placed it before the child, she stooped, and made 
some sort of mystic sign above her head, speaking, as 
she did so, these words : " May thy heart be like this 
pitcher, child, a thing which shall hold happiness for 
thyself, and mercy and blessings for others." Like a 
silent-footed Indian, she then stalked back to the door, 
stopping there briefly once again, whilst she said, " By 
night or by day, in lane or on common, on hill or forest^ 
way, we'll serve thee and thine ; " and thus, as with 
this sort of Spartan brevity she addressed the doctor, 
she drsw her short red cloak about her and went her 
way. 



3°5 



CHAPTER IX. 

rtSIIS TO FBIBKSS AITD STBAITGEBS. 

THE summer which brings my little history to 
close was the happiest Alice had ever known 
for in it was crowded a world of truth and nature ; 
visits to battle-fields and country churches, to lonely 
hills and remnants of forest grandeur, to the buried 
Eoman city of TJriconium, and to the great Dyke or 
ditch of the Saxon Offa. 

But I must here tell a short story of a celebrated 
blood-hound named Nero. 

There is this singularity in this real life of Alice 
Tyne, that however portions of it were chequered by 
extreme adversity, by the continuous household sorrow 
of insanity and domestic dissensions, which I have not 
thought fit to record, and which were in reality the very 
root and beginning of these sorrows, nothing which was 
mean or ignorant, coarse or rude, was mingled up in it. 
It was a strange mixture of that stem adversity which 
chastens and sows divinest seed of knercy in the soul ; 
of that quaint learning and that love of books which 
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reverence the past time, and jet exalt the spirit towards 
the nobler and wiser time to come ; and of so intimate 
and continuous a communion with nature, as to store 
the mind with vivid pictures of truth and beauty, and to 
make life a continuous prayer in the presence of the 
Etebnal G-od. There was at times, and often too, 
friendly intercourse with those of birth and that posi- 
tion which great wealth commands : thus as it were, 
beautiful pictures, rare books, fine old carvings, rich, 
gardens decked with the choicest and rarest flowers, 
and much which wealth can give of modem luxury, 
nourished largely in her heart the intense love of beauty 
which was bom there. For let me again impress upoji 
your hearts, my dear ones, that beauty comes from God 
and is divine ; and that, therefore, riches are so far de- 
sirable as giving power to place this beauty continually 
before us ; for the contempt of beauty is but, in another 
form, a declaration of our ignorance. 

"Well, amongst the doctor's friends was an aristocratic 
country gentleman of vast fortune and estate, who 
occupied a quaint old hall amidst broad lands, some nine 
miles from the town. He was attached to the doctor, 
for he had been a major in his regiment, and loved 
nothing so much in the world as to come in his carriage 
and fetch him for a day or two at a time, to talk over 
the rare old stories of their past life, and hear his good 
friend range with varied knowledge from his favourite 
Milton and Sterne, to the Q-reek of Plato ; from the 
Latinity of the historian Tacitus to the sweet diction of 
Bossuet and Corneille; and from the English of Wycliffe 
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and Chaucer, to the monkish Latin of the old Chronicles. 
Every summer, Alice's brothers had been invited for a 
ten days' or fortnight's visit, and occasionally at Christ- 
mas time, for a shorter period ; but as they had left 
home now, these old visits were amongst the things of 
the past. As for Alice, when quite a baby she had 
been taken there, but never since. This glorious sum- 
mer, however, brought with it a grand invitation from 
the major, who came himself in the cool of evening, 
and drove her home. It was growing dusk when they 
got there, but light enough to take tea, already set, and 
after that was done, for the major to bring from its case 
his favourite cremona, or nut-brown violin, and sit and 
play Alice and the doctor some of his old favourite 
pieces of Handel and Mozart, whilst the casements to 
the floor being wide open, faintly showed the dim sha- 
dows of the woods, as they swept around the undulating 
lawn, wherein seemed to steal the fading falling notes 
of these sweet harmonies ; as if it were fitting they 
should die out amidst the sylvan quietude of nature ; or 
else sweetly, faintly, mingling with the low night wind, 
enrich the rustle of the fern, the sweeping of the forest 
leaves, the far-off night birds' notes upon the moorland, 
till, in one, they made night's hymn to nature and to 
God. And listening thus, the scent of flowers stole 
down from vase and antique pitcher ; rich landscapes of 
the English painter Q-ainsborough, cattle and homely 
scenes from the immortal hands of the Dutchmen Paul 
Potter and Cuyp, and matchless distances amidst Italian 
hills by that great master of such scenes, Claude of the 

X 2 
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glorious pencil, hung round, and lent encbantment to 
the Bounds. 

The last air the major played was Kanders '' Har- 
monious Blacksmith," and this so exquisitely, as in the 
twilight thus, the child could fancy she saw a village 
forge, the sparks rain down from off the anvil, the 
smith's stout arm ply stroke by stroke, and the old 
bellows with gasping noise, — pant, puff, snort, and blow, 
as they urged the darting flames upon the ruddy hearth. 
And having so pictured such a scene from out this 
music, Alice went to bed in the sweetest chamber of 
that quaint old house, resting there peacefully till it 
was midnight, and a noise aroused her. It was the 
noise of something rushing quickly up and down the 
broad old stairs, — ^then a minute's silence, — then a 
quick, heavy breathing, and a sniffiug sound \ then a 
rush up or down again with the speed of the winds. 
Exceedingly terrified, not knowing what it was, Alice 
sprang out of bed, and the rush upwards at that moment 
happening, she, all in a cold sweat, and shaking like a 
winter's leaf, opened the door with a sudden hand to 
see what it was. In a moment she was stayed by per- 
ceiving in the faint twilight spread across the gallery, 
something crouched before her ; the redness of the dew- 
laps just seen in contrast with the glittering whiteness 
of the great teeth set in the undershot jaw, and the 
sunken eyes glaring in the shadow like a panther's. In 
a moment this creature's fierce spring would have been 
made, — but whether it arose out of a sort of suppli- 
cating feeling, or a sort of involuntary prayer, not to be 
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torn down like a lamb before a tiger, or a presence of 
mind to use the only chance there was of life, she partly 
bent with outstretched arms before it, and said half in- 
audible fix)m terror, " Ne, old Ne," and, in a moment, 
transformed as by the whisper of an angel, the great, 
savage, stately creature rose, and after sniffing the little 
hands held out towards him, absolutely whined with joy, 
and licked, with lolling tongue, the bending, terror- 
stricken face of Alice. And there he stood, almost the 
height of the child, so stately, strong, and fierce, bury- 
ing at last his great wet nose in her still clasped palms ; 
as if there he would stand an age, a patient supplicator. 
Though cold, and sick of heart, she determined not now 
to arouse her papa, — her first intention on opening the 
chamber-door, — but return to bed; but as she moved 
again into the room, the hound sprang in before her, 
and leaping on the bed, stretched himself out, and thrust 
his great head beneath the pillow. From this place 
nothing could move him, and at last, afraid of dis- 
turbing the household, she crept back into bed beside 
him. At this, for a moment, he withdrew his huge 
head from beneath the pillow, and licked her face ; then 
thrusting it back again into its cozy place, never moved 
till he was found next morning, to the astonishment of 
the household, asleep beside the child. The fact as- 
tounded everybody; but the glorious nature of the 
savage brute was shown, when all at once the doctor 
and the major recollected that some years before, this 
dog, whilst quite a pup, had been brought home by 
Alice's brothers for some weeks during their holidays, 
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and daring that time, Alice, quite a baby then, had 
played with and fondled him incessantly. This in a 
moment the dog had recollected, and this simple fact of 
baby's love had been sufficient to tame his ruthless 
nature, and change him into the gentlest creature which 
had ever licked a human hand. 

To account for his being in the house at such an hour, 
it must be stated that many districts of this great region 
are frequented at seasons by vagrants, who, crossing 
from the seaports of Wales into the midland counties 
of England, did not at that period hesitate to attack and 
rob any house, great or small, in which there was the 
least likelihood of obtaining plunder. So this old hall, 
having some years previously to this incident been repeat- 
edly attacked, and the good major timid from infirm 
healthy Nei*o had been taught to play the part of a house- 
sentinel, whilst other dogs, of less fierce nature, prowled 
about the grounds at night. Nor were these alone,, 
for a crowd of favourite spaniels, Blenheim and King 
Charles's breeds, and little fat pugs, and curly-coated 
cocker dogs, and little terriers, slept in the various 
rooms about the hall. To prevent accident, it was 
always the custom when visitors or strangers of any 
kind were in the house, to bring in Nero from his dark 
kennel, to let him recognize them, and get acquainted 
with their scent, before they retired for the night or he 
was allowed to go free about the hall and staircases ; 
but on this night this custom had been either forgotten, 
or else accidentally omitted. As it was, loving words, 
though even to a brute, had saved her life, as such had 
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hitherto saved many lives, and will till the end of the 
world. 

There were such fine old fish-pools to fish in, so very 
full, as to be at times absolutely dark with shoals of 
tench and carp ; such fine old woods and breezy lanes ; 
and, stretching far away, such a wide moorland tract, 
over which lay scattered great clumps of very fine sloe 
bushes, and little hidden pools frequented by leech- 
gatherers, as to make Alice's holiday one of intense 
delight. One day the doctor brought in his pocket a 
volume of "Wordsworth's poems, and so when tired, and 
the rich noonday sun lay hot upon their way, they sat 
down beneath the cool shadow of the sloe-tree boughs, 
beside one of these old leech-pools, to which the odorous 
turf crept down, blue with a million harebells of the 
summer's prime, and read that glorious poem of *' Ee- 
solution and Independence," wherein an aged leech- 
gatherer is mentioned :— 

*' He told that to these waten he had come 
To gather leeches, being old and poor — 
Employment hazardous and wearisome ! 
And he had many hardships to endure ; 
From pond to pond he roam'd, from moor to moor. 
Housing, with Gt>d's good help, by choice or chance, 
And in this way he gain'd an honest maintenance. 

• • • * • • 

And soon with this he other matter blended. 
Cheerfully ntter'd, with demeanour kind, 
But stately in the main \ and when he ended, 
I could have laugh*d myself to scorn to find 
In that decrepit man so firm a mind. 
* God/ said I, ' be my help and stay secure ; 
ril think of the leech -gatherer on the lonely moor.'" 
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Another day, in an opposite direction to the moor- 
land, they sought that battle-field where King Henry lY. 
and Henry Percy, called Hotspur, fought one of the 
most bloody fights of English history, on the eve of St. 
Magdalen, July 22, 1403. Battles in those days, before 
the discovery of gunpowder, and when there was nothing 
but hacking, hewing, and thrusting with swords, and 
bills or axes, and arrows and lances, were fearful and 
bloody ; so here in one day fell seven thousand six hun- 
dred men, whilst many thousands, sorely wounded, lan- 
guished and died in the surrounding monasteries and 
religious houses, after enduring days of suffering. Hot- 
spur rushed into the thickest of the fight, and lost his 
life, whilst the king slew six-and-thirty men with his 
own hand. To make some atonement, as he thought, 
for the blood thus shed, the king built a little church 
upon this battle-field, and appointed five chaplains to 
live therein, and say perpetual prayers for the slain. 
As if Christ had ever taught 

''Men to hew, and burn, and sack. 
And then kneel down to pray-" 

But it was impossible for men so reared and taught as 
were the kings and nobles and their followers of those 
times, to understand, much less to practise a creed of 
mercy and love, not even yet understood, or put in prac- 
tice, or estimated for what it really is, in its power of 
making us good, and wise, and happy. I have not space 
or time to tell of this dire battle, as it will be easy for 
you to turn to the reign of Henry IV., in the second 
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volume of the Pictorial History of England. For the 
slain, two enormous pits were dug, which with the mounds 
over them exist to this day. 

Wandering beneath an old hedge-row, which stretches 
away from the mouldering church, Alice and her papa 
stopped suddenly. The ploughman, in rounding his 
furrow, had turned up a human skull, with still a 
piece of rusty iron casque or cap sticking to it, and the 
enormous clefb still visible where a weighty bill or axe 
had entered and cloven the brain ; as also a portion of 
an enormous 8houlder-blade,in which the rusty spear-head 
was still wedged with as much firmness as the iron stan- 
chion of a house holds in its wall of wood or stone. And, 
there it still rotted with blood, and rust, and years ; yet, 
though only upturned with the furrow's clod that spring, j 
dear nature, ever willing as it seems to hide the defor- 
mity of sinful man, had settled on the rusting spear a 
clump of daisies, which with little pink-fringed buds, 
were opening to the heavens and to the weeping dews 
of night. The father and the child sat down in the 
shadowed hedge-row, and gazed upon these things. 
Taking up the skull, he showed her it was that of a 
young man, who could scarcely have reached his five- 
and-twentieth year. The teeth were so well preserved, 
as to still have their fine enamel on them, and round 
one or two was twisted a rich brown hair from the 
moustache or whiskers. Next examining the shoulder- 
blade, the doctor said it must have been that of a splen- 
^ did human creature, such a one as the harvests of merry 
England could alone rear and nurture. *' And so, papa," 
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fiaid Alice, '' for sucli men, and many other things, I lore 
my country next to Q-od.** 
" Amen," said the doctor. " So ever love it, my dear 



one." 



In the old ditch around this field lay bones, and arrow- 
heads, and horses' shoe-nails, and other signs of this 
grim battle, where men had fought like wolves, in igno- 
rance and sin. 

They paced around the mouldering church, and thought 
how many years it was, since those old prayers were said 
for nigh eight thousand men ; and yet the lark soared 
still from out the very furrows of the field, the daisies 
sprang, the violets bloomed, the harvest ripened for the 
sickle, the hedge-rows had alder fiowers and hawthorns 
in the spring ; all giving sign that though the prayers of 
men were gone and ended, still was eternal the benignity 
of Q-od in heaven ! 

They went home from Battle-field in. silence. 

The little country church bells rang out the Sabbath 
on the morrow. Quite mysterious and silent in his 
manner, the doctor, accompanied by Alice, set off for 
the distant parish church, some long while before the 
time for service, and opening a little side-door in the 
narrow humble edifice, with a key he had brought from 
the major's, entered with reverence. Bidding Alice 
stand by the mouldering rails of the altar, he went into 
a sort of little crvpt or vestry, and bringing out from 
thence a small square cushion covered with faded green 
baize, laid it down upon the old worn altar-stone. The 
rich rays of the glad warm sun slanting through the 
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old oriel far above, threw on this mouldering cushion's 
faded greenness, new greenness from the palms borne 
in the hands, a strip of purple from the robes, a breadth 
of scarlet from the hanging scarves, of various saints and 
angels painted there, who kneeling seemed to say good 
prayers to heaven. The father took the child's small 
hand, and thus thej stood together in a ray of golden light, 
which slanted downward from the great saint's halo. 

" Though all so faded, and so worn, so dusty, Alice," 
spoke the father gently, " on this knelt many years 
ago, perhaps nigh fifty now, a yeoman's daughter of 
the village here ; and by her knelt a middle-aged and 
plainly dressed man, who though of courtly manners, 
was nut known for other than a wandering artist by the 
yeoman's daughter, who, kneeling here upon this very 
cushion, became his wife. He had first seen her at her 
spinning-wheel, beside her father's rustic farm-house 
door, and admiring her looks of goodness and beauty 
and modesty, courted her from that same day, and with 
her parents' full consent, here married her ; she in all 
love and trust taking him for what he seemed, a plain 
and humble gentleman. Some few days after being 
married here, they travelled together across England, as 
she thought to his humble home in Lincolnshire. But 
one evening, afber several days' journey, the old post- 
chaise which bore them passed through magnificent park 
gates, up the noble avenue of the park itself, till stop* 
ping and alighting before a wide portico, lined with 
liveried servants, she, all wondering and trembling, was 
led by this poor painter through the gorgeous hall, rich. 
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in heraldry and sweeping banners, and the rarest sculp- 
ture of immortal G-reece, till in a room still more mag- 
nificent, he clasped her to his heart, and said, '' I am the 
Earl of Burleigh, and you his wife," and then she 
swooned away, stricken by terror at her own humility 
of rank and this great fortune. Nor did she ever, it is 
said, recover from the great shock received that night ; 
but often thinking of her own humility, though she was 
so much nature's lady as to make a fitting, as she made 
a loving wife, she allowed this grief to prey upon her 
heart, till at last she drooped and died. And so this 
English story, my sweet Alice, consecrates this old and 
dusty altar-stone, this mouldering church, this faded 
humble cushion. For, excepting that of the Lady Go- 
diva of Coventry, we have in English story none so 
touching or more sweet." 

And so together, with a sort of sweet and solemn si- 
lence, they paced round the humble aisle in the warm 
sunbeams slanting from above, turned to the marriage 
service in the large old Book of Prayer, trod in the very 
steps of that sweet yeoman's daughter, went into the 
old vestry, shadowed and made dull by a mass of sweep- 
ing ivy round the mouldering casement, till at last, 
going out into the churchyard, they sat and rested on 
a rustic grave, till the hour of service. 

What wonder, then, that Alice treasures in her heart 
this sweet and touching story; made fitly sweet and 
touching since that time, by a great poet, in a ballad, 
which will be immortal. 
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** Weeping, weeping late and early, 

Walking up and pacing down, 
Deeply mourn'd the Lord of Burleigh, 

Burleigh-house by Stamford-town. 
And he came to look upon her. 

And he look'd at her and said, 
' Bring the dress and put it on her, 

That she wore when she was wed.' 
Then her people, softly treading. 

Bore to earth her body, dress'd 
In her dress that she was wed in, 

That her spirit might have rest.'* 

There were many other places and things to see 
which had almost equal interest — humbler and still 
more mouldering churches, but rich in quaint old tombs, 
adorned with brass, or sculptured effigies of armed men ; 
old fonts at which the little babies of twenty genera- 
tions had received their sign of baptism; and oaken chests 
finely carved, and massive chairs, standing dusty and for- 
gotten in old dark vestries into which one might think 
the sun had never looked. Once or twice when these 
heavy old chests were unlocked, out flew a countless 
swarm of little light- winged moths, till, when the 
searcher's hand went in, that which generations of 
these little creatures had fed and lived on for so many 
years, — communion cloths of ancient linen damask, old 
stoles and surplices of priests, fell down at once into a 
little heap of filmy dust, amidst old parchment books, 
old wigs, and ancient leather inkhoms full of green 
moulder instead of jet black ink. Then some of the 
old churchyards were such lonely spots, buried amidst 
deep woodlands and untrodden hills, the daisies sleep- 
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ing so peacefully upon tbeir mossied graves, tbe sweet- 
brier growing so luxuriantl j in the sweeping uncropped 
hedges which shut them in, as to take away from death 
half of death's sadness. 

In this way were these pleasant days passed outdoors, 
and in the evening came the old violiu and nice books ; 
and what was to Alice, better than the grandest com- 
pany in the world, the whole family of dogs, large and 
small, were permitted to come leaping in, and to lie 
upon the old wide sofas, the tapestried chairs, and on 
the window seats. 



3^9 



CHAPTEE X. 



COFNTET SCElfES. 



SOME weeks after Alice's return Lome from the 
major's, she and her papa made two or three ex- 
cursions to the site of a city of some fame and conse- 
quence during the period Britain was a Eoman province. 
Nothing now was left of it above ground,* but the 
ruined fragment of an old wall, though formerly this 
city was so extensive as to be surrounded by a wide 
ditch and mound of earth, and cover a space of from, 
three to four hundred acres. Altars and columns have 
been dug up, as well as urns, and silver coins, and glass 
vessels. There had been a cemetery there, and the graves 
having been faced on the sides with slates, and covered 
on the top with stones, had preserved the bones of the 
dead for nearly eighteen hundred years ; and what was 
considered still more wonderful, teeth when taken out of 
the jaw-bones discovered in them, were found to be 
still perfectly enamelled and of unusual size. 

The most interesting visit to this old city — two pre- 

* At that date no excayations had heen made on the site. 
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vious ones having been made — took place on a lovely July- 
afternoon, just at that time when, immediately before it 
commences to ripen, the tall waving com looks greenest. 
. Climbing a slight eminence, and there sitting down to 
rest, Alice soon observed, that in the great corn-fields 
lying at their feet, one mass of the waving grain had a 
much darker hue than the rest, and what was curious, 
this mass was of circular shape, just as in a carpet of 
various shades of green there might be one large spot 
darker than the rest. Her papa soon explained to her, 
that this appearance had been noticed before, and 
that it did in truth more exactly show the spot 
where this great city, or at least a portion of it, had 
stood, than any tradition however well preserved, or any 
information we could gather from the old Latin Itine- 
raries,, or books of roads. For in one spot of this great 
circle, even more particularly green than the rest, it is 
conjectured the great altar of the city stood — that is, 
the place where the inhabitants made religious sacri- 
fices ; and here killing oxen, and having great fires on 
which these sacrifices were burnt, the blood, and por- 
tions of the flesh and offal, and the ashes of both fire 
and flesh, had so enriched the soil, that after the lapse of 
nigh eighteen hundred years, a richer and more luxu- 
riant harvest than could be seen for miles across a 
country, sprang up and ripened for the hand of man. 
Just as it would be if London were levelled to-morrow, 
and grass sprang up and com were sown on it ; for the 
one greener in springing, the other more golden in 
ripening, would show where the great city had stood. 
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After resting, they descended into the fields toge- 
ther, the fine river sweeping on one side of them, and a 
rivulet on the other ; so that this wonderful buried city- 
stood, as it were, on a tongue of land. Accosting a man 
ploughing in an adjoining field, he told them that his 
plough often turned up a little bronze coin the country 
folks called a Binder, pieces of pottery, bones, ashes, 
and other things. At various times many articles 
of value had been found, but they had been carried off 
by people unconnected with the place. 

He left his plough, and came and showed the doctor 
where, rather more than forty years before, very large 
remains of baths had been found ; together with coins, 
bones of animals, fragments of earthen vessels, and 
pieces of glass. Whilst they stood talking, an intelli- 
gent inhabitant of the village came up, and addressing 
the doctor, added that these beautiful floors of Eoman 
baths, almost the rarest ever discovered in this country, 
had been found by a farmer, who requiring some stone 
to rebuild a blacksmith's shop, and knowing by the dry- 
ness of the ground that there were ruins at no great 
depth beneath the surface of a field near his house, 
began to dig, and soon came to the floor of one of these 
baths. Further ground was afterwards opened and 
other baths found. 

After tracing a considerable portion of this interest- 
ing spot, and the probable inlets of the five great roads 
which led from it, they returned with this gentleman 
to his house, near the village, to tea, and there saw 
what few antiquities he had collected. But whilst they 

Y 
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thus talked, and the doctor evidently thought most of 
the old coins, and deciphered the worn inscriptions on 
them with great intentness, Alice thought more of the 
fragments of pottery, some of which, already pieced 
together, displayed yases of good form and colour. 
One of these, in red earth, and impressed with 
animals and figures in relief, was considered so rare 
and beautiful at the time of its discovery as to 
serve the great English potter, "Wedgwood, for a model. 

"With some of these little fragments as a gift, with a 
piece of the almost imperishable wall, and a handful of 
the lichen plants and grass which waved greenly In its 
open clefts, with a little coin or two, and the fragment 
of a bronze key, stored in a small wicker basket swung 
on her arm, Alice walked trippingly homeward that 
night, and heard the history of Eoman roads and cities 
in Britain, with an intentness that made five miles 
appear as one. 

This glorious summer had waned into an autumn of 
equal loveliness, when circumstances brought about the 
event of a little journey to the border-land so long 
talked of J)y the good doctor. As he had friends in 
those parts, he at once determined that Alice should 
accompany him. Nothing could be more genial than 
the season ; for the great heats of summer were over, 
and its being now that week of September which leads 
into October, the leaves of the forest they would see, 
and the heaths and shrubs of the alpine regions they 
would climb, would have assumed those richer tints 
which make them beautiful, before the rough winds of 
the early winter sweeps destroyingly over them. 
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"With a few clothes sent on by the carrier, and taking 
the coach as far as it lay in their way, it was about ten 
o'clock on a glorious autumn morning, that the doctor 
and his little daughter left the rude village at which 
they had alighted, and took the nearest way to the 
great chain of hills, called the Longmynd, or long 
mountain. Nothing can be conceived more desolate 
than this great chain of hills, heaving far away in a long 
ridge, like ocean billows, for more than thirty miles. 
The ascent was not difficult ; for a gradual slope of 
about two miles brought them on to the ridge of a hill, 
with others gently swelling out from it in all directions, 
from whence not a path was to be seen in any point to 
which the eye could turn. But the doctor, who knew 
much about the solitudes of this border-land, struck 
presently into a horse track, just discernible amidst the 
heath ; and pursuing it, he and Alice were soon in the 
very heart of these hills, the air growing colder as at 
every step they became enshrouded in the light mists of 
the narrow separating valleys. Often along this soli- 
tary path nothing could be seen but the sky, or the 
red grouse, roused on the wing by their footsteps ; and 
Alice learnt from her papa, that these hills were little 
frequented except by sportsmen, occasionally by a geo- 
logist, and by the peasantry on their way into the forge 
districts of Staffordshire. But in former years, when 
great forests existed in this and the neighbouring coun- 
ties, particularly those of Monmouth and Badnor, vast 
quantities of the charcoal burnt in them were brought 
across these mountains on mules, or pack-horses, for 

t2 
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the use of the primitive forges of Coalbrook Dale ; iron 
being then entirely smelted by the heat of charcoal. 
These mule tracks had been now long overgrown by 
heath and fern, and so difficult was it to find a road 
across in foggy weather, that many even of the peasantry 
had lost their way and perished. 

"I was," said the doctor, "once passing through a 
village which lies at the foot of a part of this range of 
hills, at a time when a very deep snow lay on the 
ground, when I was taken by the woman of the little 
inn at which my horse was baiting, into an adjoining 
cottage, to see the body of a man found by some shep- 
herds on these hills a few days previously. From the 
heel of one of his shoes, they discovered it to be a man 
who passing through this village about six weeks 
before, had stopped to have this very shoe repaired. 
This village cobbler knew at a glance the nails and 
patch he had used. This poor soul had doubtless liost 
his life that very night, as a thick mist was on the hills. 
When discovered, his bundle lay untouched by his side, 
but the ravens had picked out his eyes, and his clothes 
were frozen to his flesh." 

The afternoon waned and the sun went down, but 
they were still within the gorges of the hills, though 
striking across them. Alice was by this time very tired, 
for the heath lay thick,, and made the task of walking 
doubly difficult. She began to suspect that her papa 
was doubtful about their way, as for some minutes he 
had cast anxious glances around. At last he said so, 
and began to regret that he had been so confident. 
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But Alice tried to cheer him, by saying they should 
surely find their way ; and endeavoured to walk on 
with a fresh foot, though she found that her papa's 
anxiety increased every minute, as the night mist was 
now gathering quickly round. All at once he stopped 
abruptly ; his quick ear had detected men's voices, and 
now he hallooed and was answered. After repeating 
this a few times, figures were discernible through the 
mist, and there approached a couple of donkeys and 
their drivers. As soon as they had come near enough, 
there was mutual recognition, for the doctor discovered 
in the one stalwart man, the gipsy's son, whom he had 
so long and so kindly tended. In a voice which almost 
trembled with emotion, the young man at once poured 
out his thanks, and then hearing that they had lost 
their way, set Alice between two panniers of crockery, 
on the most sure-footed donkey, pulled off, in spite of 
the doctor's entreaty, his rough outer coat, and wrapped 
it round her, and then slanted off at once from the path 
in which the doctor had been wandering. The descent 
of the mountain was soon begun, but though it was 
rough and jagged, Alice had nothing to fear, for this 
stalwart gipsy kept his arm about her all the way. 
Whilst thus progressing, he told the doctor that his 
family and a part of the tribe were comfortably encamped 
among those very hills, though at some miles distance ; 
that one of his beautiful sisters was married ; and that 
he himself had quite recovered his severe accident and 
long illness. 
All at once, at the foot of the descent, he turned into 
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what bj the twilight seemed a oarrow lane, which led 
them in a few minutes to the front of an old-fashioned 
farm-house, or hall, curiipuslj built of wood, as if with 
three jutting gables. He stopped before the house 
door, and entered at once, leaving the doctor wondering 
at what he did ; but only for a moment, for he returned 
accompanied by an aged, but still cheerful and active 
woman, dressed as the better class of country 
women usually are, with her spectacles on, and her 
knitting in her hand. In a moment, with an old- 
fashioned courtesy, quite delightful to behold, she wel- 
comed the doctor and Alice — ^begged they would share 
her hospitality for that night, as there was no village or 
inn within a considerable distance. She then added, 
that she should be honoured by their presence ; and so, 
without waiting for a negative, she stooped and kissed 
Alice, led her in by the hand, roused her two maids 
from their spinning-wheels, placed her great elbow- 
chair for the doctor, and soon herself was unlocking 
old strange closets, and bringing thence fragile china, 
filigreed silver baskets holding cakes, and home and 
foreign wines in tall-necked bottles of quaint shape. 
Soon the best of suppers was on the table ; a portion of 
huge ribs of beef, cold goose, jugged hare, preserves and 
tarts; the two gipsy men being refreshed at a side 
table, after which they departed. Then, when all this 
was cleared away again, she placed Alice in a little 
sort of bee-hive chair at her side, took up her stocking, 
and whilst her fingers went with marvellous swiftness, 
and like a tiny chain upon a wheel the yam came wind- 
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ing out of her deep old-fashioned pocket, she told the 
doctor strange traditions of th^t country-side, especially 
when, within the memory of old men, the remnants of 
huge forests stretched oyer it. She told much that was 
kind and good of the gipsy band he knew, and spoke of 
human nature with a touching piety, as earnest as it 
was beautiful. 

In beds that smelt of May and summer flowers, and 
in old-fashioned rooms, perfect curiosities themselves, 
they slept that night ; and when Alice came down in 
the morning to this same old chamber to breakfast, 
ruddy with a sparkling fire of wood and set out with a 
most hospitable breakfast, one of the beautiful gipsy 
girls sat there to welcome her, with the little present of 
a rush basket full of bilberries, from the hills. It was 
the newly-married one ; indeed, so well married to a 
farmer of the hills, as to have on a cloak of the newest 
and the brightest scarlet, a precious ring beside her 
marriage one, and a gown of silk ; yet more than even 
these were the beauty of her sparkling, glowing eyes, as 
still more lustrous than of old they beamed upon the 
child. And she kissed Alice, and laying her little 
offering at her feet, invited her to her house, and then 
departed on her way. 

Whilst it was yet early noon, the doctor and Alice 
resumed their journey, much to the sorrow of the good 
old lady, who would have had them stay a week ; and 
now their way lay more through the open country, 
though still by roads and forest glades, so solitary as to 
scarcely have a cottage or show a human being during 
their walk of several miles. 
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At last, in the wane of the afternoon, they came npon 
one of the most picturesque and solitary old churches 
they had ever seen. Not a cottage was near, though 
some ruins were scattered round, and being almost buried 
amidst great trees and underwood, and profusely covered 
with ivy, it was the quaintest place imaginable ; for it 
had an old tile-covered roof sloping upwards like this 
letter y^ a little flattened at the top, and a primitive 
little mossied belfry rising high above the western gable. 
Struck by its deep solitude and quietness, the doctor 
and Alice entered the long wooden porch, and to their 
surprise found an old key hanging on a wooden peg. 
It fitted in the door, and they therefore opened it and 
entered. Though very dusty and neglected, they found 
this place was occasionally used for divine service, by 
the cushions on the altar steps, and the books in the 
pews and the pulpit; but the tombs were of the sim- 
plest kind, and little or no stained glass was in the 
narrow pointed windows. Tet, looking further, and 
pushing aside a mouldering door, the hasps and hinges 
of which were rusty and decayed, to their surprise they 
saw before them a small groined-roofed vestry, round 
which were oaken book-shelves curiously carved, and, 
what was most astounding, in no wise empty, but with 
tall old folios on them leaning across to one another 
where gaps had been made, but in other places standing 
thick together. Some were bound in vellum, some in 
wood; others in leather, as black from time as ebony. 
The doctor took one down and laid it open on the old 
stone window-seat, on which the autumn leaves were 
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thickly scattered, having been blown through the little 
broken apertures of the diamond paned casement, and 
to his astonishment found that it was the rare folio 
edition, 1616, of that dear old Chapman's Homer I have 
before mentioned. Nothing could more have surprised 
him; it was like finding a precious jewel in a desert 
land. He found for Alice her favourite passages, which 
she eagerly read beneath the dim old window panes, 
whilst he himself searched over the other old books to 
find them equally rare — ^amongst others a fine copy of 
the Latin Fathers, and an early edition of Wycliffe's 
Bible, on vellum. So when, with dusty hands, and 
glowing hearts for such a piece of fortune on their way, 
they had closed these books in the dusk-shadows of the 
evening, they trod the church with reverent steps, and 
replaced the key, with an earnest and a new belief, that 
no place on earth, no day or hour in time, but what 
holds some gladness for the soul, and some brightness 
to cheer human hearts ! 

Hiey passed that night in a neighbouring village, and 
set out early the following morning to see the great 
dyke of Offa, the Saxon king. Eiding a portion of the 
way, so as to be fresh for the real object of their 
journey, and passing through one continuous woodland 
scene, in remnants of the ancient forest gathered 
into the parks of the landowners of the soil, they reached 
what had once been the chief area of the great Forest of 
Clun, somewhere about noon. Though now disafforested, 
— that is, with most of the trees cut down, — there were 
still enormous oaks spared from the axe, which showed 
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what a prodigious woodland tliis must have originallj 
been. Even now, in ruin, nothing could exceed its beauty : 
shut in by bills, spread with the finest turf, shoe deep in 
places with fallen acorns and leaves, and watered with 
trickling rivulets, glowing in the sun, on this fine autumn 
day, nothing could exceed the lovely grandeur of the 
scene. Here and there the turf was broken by 
morasses, — that is, places where water had flowed without 
having an outlet, and so making the ground splashy 
and full of rushes ; whilst in other places were the pits 
of the charcoal-burners, their rude wagons, and stacks 
of charcoal. 

After carefully threading a narrow morass, and pier- 
cing through the great sweeping trees which fringed its 
edge, they came all at once in view of the object of their 
journey, crossing just here, a low hill. They climbed 
this, and the mound of earth on its summit, and thus 
standing on a ridge about four feet in width, or little 
more than a yard, finely turfed, and richly green, they 
beheld a most extraordinary sight before them; for 
under the great rampart of eajrth on which they stood 
lay a very wide deep ditch, whilst stretching far away 
into blue distance were seen the hills and woods and 
streams and villages of the Welsh mountains. of Mont- 
gomeryshire and Badnorshire, with glimpses, through 
their gorges, or valleys, of the hills beyond. They sat 
down on the rich turf, covered with lichens and hare- 
bells, the warm sun glowing on them, and spreading 
itself in golden glory over the far distances beyond ; the 
woodman's axe heard in the still glades of the forest, 
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the carol of the rismg lark in the blue depths of the 
clouds, and the pip of the moor-hen in the reeds of the 
morass, — and thought that no other scene on earth 
could be so fair, or more exalt the heart with love 
towards G-ob. After looking upon this scene for some 
time, her papa explained to Alice that this great mound, 
or wall of earth, on the English side, and the ditch on 
the [Welsh side, beneath their feet, had been raised and 
dug by Offa, a Saxon king of Mercia, as a district of this 
north-west part of Saxon England was then called, as a 
boundary between England and "Wales, or, as some 
think, as a defence against the inroads of the warlike 
"Welsh. But more than a boundary between land and 
land it could scarcely be, as a people like the "Welsh, 
warlike and fearless, and accustomed to a mountainous 
country, would find little difficulty in climbing a ram- 
part of this sort, — and this they repeatedly did. This 
great dyke extended, as some think, for the length, of a 
hundred miles, though portions are now utterly de- 
stroyed, and like the "Wall of China you read of in your 
geography and history books, was carried over lofty 
mountains, across morasses, and through places where 
every natural obstruction is presented. These diffi- 
culties were, however, successfully overcome, and we, 
in our day, behold its dark ridge traversing the wild and 
mountainous districts of the Bobber Coxtntbt, appa* 
rently as though its constructor had had no difficulties to 
contend with. But for centuries the fiercest warfare 
existed between the English and the Welsh, and after 
the dyke was thrown up, bloody laws were passed by 
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the Mercian king for the purpose of confining the 
mountaineers to their own side of the dyke. Amongst 
these laws was one which allowed the cutting off the 
right hand, or eren killing the man who crossed the 
dyke. Who, then, would wish for those barbarian times 
again? 

For now, sitting on its grassy summit, nothing but 
the peace of nature was around, nothing but autumn 
loyeliness afar or near ; the smoothest ihymy turf car- 
peted its sides, — and in this the lark had its nest, the 
wild-honey bee its cell, and, covered by the bushy fern 
within the ditch, the timid hare nestled in its form. 

Evening was at hand when they left the scene, and by 
a more frequented road, — ^that of the charcoal-burners, 
— they passed mountain cottages, and russet orchards, 
and brooks rustling through autumn leaves ; till at last, 
quite in the set of night they reached a little town 
which is in that district, and where kind friends ex- 
pected and welcomed them. 

The next two days were spent in viewing the great 
camps, or military stations, of that noble British king, 
Caractacus ; who, failing in a great battle fought on 
some one of the hills of this district, fled and sought the 
protection of a neighbouring queen, base and infamous 
enough to betray him, bind him in chains, and deliver 
him to the conquering Bomans. One of these hills was 
wild and desolate, and covered with nothing but stones 
and brushwood ; another, one of the loftiest mountains 
of the county, had vast ditches, one of which had 
been a military encampment; and a third clothed 
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with young trees, round many of wliich swept twining 
masses of wild honeysuckle, was remarkable not only 
for its military antiquities, but also for the alpine cha- 
racter of its upper region. The summit, entirely de- 
stitute of trees, was scooped out like a bowl, the earth 
thrown in a bank round it, and the wild coarse grass 
and brushwood cohered it with wild disorder. But 
what delighted Alice most was a well near this summit, 
which her papa showed her, and said that it must have 
been dug with incredible labour, as it pierced the heart 
of the mountain many thousand feet, and was still 
so perfect, though no bricks had been used to case 
it, as to be far down its sides quite smooth; most 
probably it was yet well supplied with water, though 
sixteen or seventeen hundred years had now passed 
since a British or Soman vessel had been plunged down 
its monstrous depths. A twisted lichen-covered crab- 
tree now grew out from the edge of its mouth, and 
spread its branches across ; but in spite of this slight 
protection, a^few years before this time, two hounds chas- 
ing a fox had fallen in and perished. Alice stood upon 
the fearful brink, and dropped some pebbles in, and both 
she and her papa could hear them trickling down for a 
minute afterwards, and yet, without seemingly touching 
the bottom. In memory of this visit, her papa cut her 
the portion of the straight bough of a hazel-tree, round 
which nature had exquisitely twined a long ropy fibre 
of the wild honeysuckle. She has this now ; and time 
has given to both the colour of mahogany. 

Another day they crossed a mountain, the turf of 
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which was the richest they had ever seen, — ^tlie richer, 
as not a single tree or shrub darkened its green accli- 
vities. No lawn was ever so exquisitely close and soft, 
or BO deep of turf, for it kept closing round above the 
shoes as it was trodden on, and yielded to the tread. 
The reason of this, as the doctor explained, was, that 
its soil was unusually rich, owing to its having been 
once covered with a great forest of oaks, which, from 
tradition, and the quantities of bones and teeth and 
tusks yet found in its hollows, had been the resort of 
great herds of wild boars, just as the forests of Ghermany 
are to this day. He also said that from these boars 
rooting up the ground with their snouts, in addition to 
the fall and rotting of such enormous quantities of leaves 
and acorns, and from the natural decay of the trees 
themselves, a rich black soil had eventually been formed, 
which was well fitted to make turf fine and springy to 
the tread. 

Prom this mountain they crossed the country to some 
hills on which are a wonderful series of Druidical places 
of worship. Great circles and piles of stones ; some in 
huge masses, tottering upon one another like a see-saw, 
and most so large, and placed on such remote and hoar 
hill-tops, so far away from any quarries or beds of 
stone, as to make it a perfect mystery how they 
came there, and from whence brought. Indeed, all the 
hills of this country, particularly those referred to, were 
BO much places of Druid worship, ages before the birth 
of Christ, as to be yet known to us by their ancient 
name, of the " Sacred Country.*' Even in the time of 
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Chaucer, our first great English poet, and yet later, an 
old writer tells us, "these places bee holy." 

Within one of these hoary circles of stones, they came 
suddenly upon a shepherd lad of about fifteen years old, 
who w^as carving a piece of oak. Quite interested in his 
employment, the doctor and Alice sat down by his side, 
and found him copying the wing of a plover, which he 
had found dead a day or so before amongst the " hoar 
stones ;" and though with no better tools than a chisel 
he had contrived out of a nail, a wooden mallet, and a 
pocket-knife, the feathers began already to shape them- 
selves so exquisitely, to lie one above another so lightly 
and so sofb, as to be in wood almost the very wing 
which lay stretched out across his clouted shoe. When 
asked, he told the doctor that as he could not read, and 
as, even if he could, nobody in those parts had any 
books to give or lend, he had, whilst quite a little lad, 
begun to cut heads of sticks, and other childish things, 
in order to make the hours he had to spend upon these 
heights pass lightly by. That other country lads liking 
these nobbed sticks when he could carve them well 
enough, he began to try to imitate some old carving on 
ft chest belonging to his grandmother, and so had cut^ 
a head for the baby's cradle, and a chair out of some 
oak his father, a woodman, had brought from the forest. 
Besides this, he had carved the children a doll, had 
copied some old cut wainscot for repairing the pews of 
the village church ; and now, liking to copy nature better 
than anything, he was trying to carve this wing of the 
mountain plover. Marvellously struck by the boy's 
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simple story, tlie doctor, accompanied by AJice, visited 
his parents' cottage, upon passing througli the village 
that same evening, and found a surprise-far greater than 
anything he had expected. The dogs upon a piece of 
panelling carved for a high-backed chair, seemed some 
to actually bark and growl, so true to nature were 
they ; and with a poetry of thought, as high as the ca- 
pability of hand, the rude cradle-head, which the. father 
had roughly nailed together, had round it spread a pair 
of angels' wings, and near them, and aa if belonging, 
an angel's face, as if to shadow in and bless the infant's 
rest. The good doctor said little ; but on going back to 
the village inn for the night, he immediately wrote to a 
wealthy gentleman, who, he knew, had a great taste in 
these things ; the result of which was, that in less than a 
month, the boy was working under a master architect 
engaged in repairing one of our great cathedrals, and 
soon made such wonderful progress, as to excel, in some 
carving for the choir, the best works of the masters 
of the Middle Ages. But he died prematurely when 
scarcely eighteen, from the effects of a fall from some 
scaffolding, and thus was cut off a remarkable genius in 
a rare department of English art. The chair-back and 
the cradle-head are preserved religiously in his native 
village church, and the good doctor, who had never lost 
sight of him, but often wrote to him, and took great 
interest in his fate, became possessed of the carved 
plover's wing,— a matchless piece of art, as priceless 
as it is rare. And many tears have dropped upon it 
from eyes that were not, are not weak ; and hearts not 
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troubled by trifling sorrows have sigbed in pity for the 
early dead> in pity for the gifts which Heaven had given, 
and yet so early took back unto itself. 

Two days after this extraordinary meeting by the 
hoar stones of the " sacred land,*' and on their way 
home, they passed a village schoolhouse, just as the 
little rustic lads, with whooping, and shouting, and fun 
of aU sorts, were breaking up for the day. Stopping to 
speak to a lad, who had a slate swung by a string round 
his neck, and on which was set a prodigious long sum of 
some sort or other, the doctor was surprised to find the 
lad give in an instant such answers to his few questions 
as showed him to be unusually well taught. Curious 
to see his master, Alice's papa took off his hat, and en- 
tered the quaint old schoolroom, which seemed to be 
part of the adjoining church ; a simple place, set appa- 
rently amidst a mass of orchard boughs. He found the 
old man to be both parish clerk and village schoolmaster, 
and, though slow of speech and quaint, quite learned in 
his way. Evidently delighted at the doctor's interest 
in him and his scholars, he begged both him and Alice to 
follow, and led the way, round by the churchyard, into the 
church itself; from this up a sort of ladder staircase, 
into a little belfry, some four yards square, in which was 
a table and chair, an inkhorn and a few well-thumbed 
books. And here by night, he told Alice and her papa, 
he studied the stars, the changes of the moon, and 
the path of the planets. This he had done for many 
years, making in that time observations which had been 
considered valuable by learned men. And that at nights 
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when he sat there, and the little lattice was open, when 
he saw before him the grand heavens and the mild and 
shining stars ; when he saw above him the sweet-faced 
moon, shedding such divine and peaceful light upon the 
earth ; when he saw before him the swift race of the 
planets, here, there, and gone, from whence and to 
where we know not, — ^he felt religious, he felt exalted, he 
felt a di\'ine G-od was above, around and ever over us ; 
and if the heavens are so grand above us on earth, how 
much is there to be hoped for in the world which will 
open to our dying eyes ! 

The doctor, finding the old man to be as good a ma- 
thematician, (that is, one who contemplates what can 
be numbered or measured,) as he was a hopeful philo- 
sopher, invited him to the inn to tea ; and there these 
two conversing through a long evening, Alice intently 
listened, and, never moving or speaking one word the 
whole time, gathered up much that, only then half un- 
derstood by her childish comprehension, was to strangely 
influence her after life. His parting words she never 
forgot : — " Good night, Sir, and God bless you. He- 
collect what I have said. The science of numbers will 
more and more reveal the laws of nature and of human 
progress." 

They were within seven miles of home on the follow- 
ing evening, and crossing to the nearest high-road to 
take the country coach, when Alice stumbling against a 
stone, severely sprained her ankle; so severely as to 
prevent her walking an inch, and she felt so sick and 
faint from pain as to be obliged to sit down beneath the 
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shady hedge-row. No houae was within sight, and her 
papa, greatly distressed, was wondering what to do, 
when an old countrywoman, on horseback, came past, 
She saw Alice's pale face, and stopped her horse, be- 
fore the doctor could speak. " Don*t be takin' on, sir," 
she quickly said, when the doctor had explained the 
accident, ** it couldn't have happened near a better 
place than the vicarage here, for it is a good master 
there, and good servants." So saying she rode on, and 
in less than twenty minutes she returned on foot, ac- 
companied by a grey-headed man, dressed as a butler, 
or upper servant. Just stating that his master's house- 
keeper kept wonderful lotions for things of this sort, he 
took Alice up in his arms with much gentleness, and 
soon turned from the main road, into a large old- 
fashioned courtway, over which swept great trees. 
Entering by a small side door, he crossed a matted 
wainscoted passage, into one of the nicest cheerfullest 
rooms imaginable, looking out by casement windows on 
to a fine lawn and garden, and having a great deal of 
fine china and earthenware set out on shelves around 
it. An elderly gentlewoman was seated sewing before 
a little round table set by one of these windows, from 
which she rose the moment she saw Alice and heard of 
the accident. Not liking to stay her ready charity by 
saying he was a surgebn, the doctor allowed the old 
lady to lay Alice on het broad old sofa, and have quite 
her own way, which soon proved to be the best and 
nicest one in the world. For she tenderly bathed th6 
ankle with some cool lotion, made from herbs; then 
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bound it round with a nice soft piece of linen ; tben 
quickly made a little hot negus and gave her; and 
gently laying her head on the pillows, covered her -oyer 
tenderly with a shawl. Then to show she was a Sa- 
maritan in the fullest sense, she bustled out, and soon 
there came in tea, and then she placed a seat for the 
doctor, and they sat down together. Thus soon liking 
his talk, she grew very sociable, and they were at home 
with one another, before the third cup was poured out. 
After tea she left the room, and was absent some time. 
A minute or two after her return, the door again 
opened, and a tall dignified old man, with very white 
hair, came in, and bowing graciously to the doctor, 
passed on to the couch. Alice had just awoke from a 
delicious and refreshing sleep, and the pain was so far 
gone as to enable her to move a little. And so the 
minute she looked up, and the benign-faced old man 
down upon her, there was mutual recognition ; for he 
was no other than the rich and learned clergyman, who 
used to come to the Tanners' shop, and speak so often 
to her on her little stool behind the counter. He was 
exquisitely pleased ; he stooped with benign goodness, 
with something apostolic in his face, and kissed her 
brow, and hoped she was free from pain. Then he 
turned round to the good doctor, greeted him warmly 
when he knew •he was Alice's father, and immediately 
invited him into his own sitting-room. 

" And do you think it would give you pain to come 
and lie upon a little couch there ? " he said, coming 
back to Alice's side ; " John shall carry you tenderly, 
my dear." 
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The old lady thought it would, though Alice did not ; 
but the matter was soon settled by old grey-haired 
John coming in and carrying her as lightly as a feather, 
into such a room as will never fade from her memory. 
It was very large indeed, and four great casements, 
partly of stained glass, looked out on to the starry 
night. One mass of fine old oak carving was round 
these windows ; whilst between them were recesses 
filled three parts of their height with massive bookcases 
filled with books. Though indrawn, great curtains of 
scarlet cloth, the colour of a soldier's coat, swept down. 
All round this vast room, were alternately set these re- 
cesses filled with books, and these jutting masses of 
carving ; whilst above, as pendent from the ceiling, was 
a great jmass of oak-work, sweeping, like a garland, 
round. If there had been no shelves for books, the 
walls would have looked thus — 
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but being filled by both, the carving and the back of 
the books were on a level. Excepting where the. fire- 
place was, every part of the room was thus filled. On 
each side of the marble hearth was a screen of carved 
oak and scarlet cloth ; within each of these screens was 
a fine old-fashioned study chair of the same, and before 
them were desks, very massive, though small, and easily 
moved aside. Between these two old screens Alice lay 
upon a little couch, which had evidently been wheeled 
in from some adjoining chamber. A fire burnt in the 
glowing grate of polished steel ; ^a broad mantelpiece of 
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marble was above, on which rested at either end, some 
few gorgeously-bound books, piled one upon another ; 
and beyond all, over all, looking down on all, was the 
only picture in the room, — an oil-painting of priceless 
value, representing the mother of Christ and the little 
infant St. John. And there, with her heavenly face, 
with that loving, kind, merciful, good look, which your 
own mothers, my dear and sweet ones, have so often 
shed upon you in your baby-hours, when you, like the 
little St. John, nestled to their knees, looked that Mary, 
partly on her babe, and partly on the living face of 
Alice, as if she said, " Thy duty and my duty is to make 
the lives of little children happy, and to teach them to 
be good, and wise, and merciful ; and in return, it is for 
little children to love ub^ to obey ««, and to serve Ood^ — 
their loving and their great Father.** 

For the fruits thereof, eternal blessings be on that 
picture of the Holy Mother and the little St. John ! 

The reverend clergyman soon began to talk about the 
Tanners* shop, and Alice, vsfon to confidence by his sweet 
voice and gentle words, told all her little stories about 
the binding of his beautiful books, and surprised him 
by her remembrance of them. He presently rose and 
brought them from the rich case of stained glass in 
which they were locked, and again she saw rare lines, 
rare bindings, rarest clasps, and none could better un- 
derstand that that which they held within was rarer 
than all else. 

In such talk, and with such sights, this onemorable 
evening passed ; and kissing her, and blessing her as the 
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old servant bore her from the room, the benign smile 
of this reverend and good clergyman seemed to blend 
with that of the mother and the babe, and thus in 
unity become a prayer. 

She and her papa slept at this hospitable vicarage 
that night, and returned home on the morrow in the 
good clergyman's carriage. At parting he gave her a 
book, in which he had written-^ — 

« Teaoh, Love, and Faay. 

J. B. W." 



She never saw him again. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



FABEWELL. 



IT was Thursday when Alice and her papa returned 
home. On the Saturday week after, about noon, 
as they sat at their simple dinner, Dibden, the old 
orderly, brought a very large letter, the contents of 
which were surprising, though not quite so much so as 
if those who read it had been wholly unprepared. But 
something of the matter had been hinted some weeks 
before, through a letter from Alice's good brother Will. 
The seaman-uncle had died about four months before 
this date, and his eccentric, half-deformed widow having 
no children of her own, now wrote to Dr. Tyne, to send 
Alice to her, saying she would educate her, clothe her, 
and rear her as a lady. But there must be no hesita- 
tion about the matter ; it was an offer she did not make 
to everybody, and so, if Alice came at all, she must set. 
off by the coach the very next day, or the day after that 
at the latest. She wanted no letters ; Alice's coming 
or not was to be the only answer. In this way was 
poor Alice written about, as if she were no more than a 
sheet of paper, or an old book. 
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Well, there wai quite a family council held about the 
matter. On the one side was her very scanty wardrobe, 
her lack of mourning in which to appear before her re- 
lation, the want of means for her long journey, and last, 
and far more than all, her papa's devoted love for her ; 
then, on the other hand, her mamma's wishes she should 
go, the supposed better prospects there would be for 
her in hfe, her brother's desire, and, what was perhaps 
the only inducement which weighed with her papa, the 
hopes of a better education than any he could bestow. 
Alas ! alas ! what shadows were these hopes : in the 
heart of nature, amidst the scenes I have here set down, 
Alice had already received her education; and, thank 
God, a nobler one than money could give; for the 
heavens, the fields, the woods, the sweeping streams, 
are books which are ever open and full of truth. 

By eight at night it was decided she should go ; so 
the little dressmaker had to be sent for to come and 
alter her sole black frock ; poor Tom went ojff before the 
shops were shut, to buy her a pair of black gloves (and 
he brought dark yellow after ail, and got scolded) ; the 
mother of the poor dead house-painter's apprentice, 
whom the doctor had-watched through a long consump- 
tion, got out her tub and heated her copper, though she 
had but just finished her week's woricy to wash the two 
white frocks ; and upstairs there was a searching from 
room to room and drawer to drawer, for pieces of black 
ribbon and crape, and the emptying of the little hair 
trunk of odds and ends. So it was past midnight before 
the household went to rest, though without mueh of that 
for any one. 2 a 
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The morrow came, dull and dreary, wet and cold. 
Her papa kept out of Alice's way, and Alice out of his ; 
they did not like to show their grief to one another. 
In the afternoon some friends came ; and by evening, 
more cheerful than they bad been all day, the little 
family drew round the fire, and the father talked gravely 
to Alice, of the duties of her new life, what she might 
have to resist and bear, and how best to do both. And 
he bid her remember her childhood, and its glorious 
scenes, as so many memories of Gk)d. Then they prayed 
together, and parted for the night- Many years after, 
Alice learnt .that her papa never went to bed that night, 
biit more than twice or thrice came downstairs, even to 
her very chamber door, to wake her and say she could 
not, must not go. But once there he went back again, 
thinking A/?, of all the world, must not say " no " to 
^hat might prove better fortune. 

Her mamma awoke her with tearful kisses. It was 
yet dark ; and she had brought a candle. When dressed, 
Alice went down, and found some coffee ready,, and a 
good fire; but no one ate or drank. The little hair 
trunk had been sent to the coach-office the night be- 
fore : so when the abbey clock struck five, she bade her 
mamma, her baby brothers, her home, farewell, and set 
off with her papa and poor Tom to the coach-office, 
passing over the great riyer in their way. At last they 
reached the office ; dull, cold, grey dawn was beginning 
to break, and the horses were in the coach. The little 
trunk was up, all was ready ; Tom kissed her, and wept 
about her ; her papa bent over her, then lifted her into 
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the coacli almost without a word. The door was closed, 
the word was given, and in a moment, out of the coach- 
yard, they were off with the speed of the winds. Once 
she thought she heard her papa's voice calling her back, 
and this was no fancy, for he did, as she learned a long 
while after. And so, at last, passionately weeping, she 
sank, overcome with childish grief, into a comer of the 
coach. When she grew calmer, and her new life sprang 
up before her in her thoughts, the sun was on the hills, 
and she had fairly commenced life whilst but a lit^tle 
more than thirteen years of age. 

And now, my dear ones, I have ended. May you 
learn something from this little story to make you cheer- 
ful and happy, and contented with good homes and 
loving parents. As for me, I may, if life be spared, tell 
you more of this human history, its few joys, its many 
sorrows, its faith in good, its abhorrence of evil, and so 
till then Farewell. 



THE END. 
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